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PREFACE. 



THIS " Grammar-School Geography" is intended as the 
higher book of a two-book series, in which the author's 
" Introductory Geography " is designed to serve as the ele- 
mentary manual. 

In the ** Complete Course in Geography" (first published 
in 1875) ^ leading aim of the author was to realize what he 
deemed a great desideratum in the treatment of the geography 
of the United States. This want, and his own plan for filling 
it, he indicated in the following sentences in the Preface to the 
work just named : — 

" The need of a much more minute and detailed study of local geography 
than is possible with existing text-books is becoming deeply felt. The 
dozen or the score of vague, because generalized and colorless, lines usually 
devoted to great states like New York or Pennsylvania, Ohio or Illinois, are 
poorly fitted to furnish a pupil with such equipment of geographical knowl- 
edge as is necessary either for practical use or ordinary intelligence. In the 
present book an effort is made to meet the desideratum of fullness on each 
state, and at the same time to avoid the danger of overtasking the pupil by 
the device of a double text on the United States. There is in the case of 
each state, i. A general text, which comes first, and is printed in the larger 
type: this is to be studied hy all classes, 2. A special geography of each 
state, which is designed for use only by classes in the state under review. It 
is hoped that the elastic arrangement of a general and a special text will 
meet all requirements." 

The plan received the emphatic approval of teachers, and 
this approval has resulted in the adoption of the "Complete 
Course " to an extent unsurpassed, if not unparalleled, in the 
history of geographical publication. It is, indeed, the very full- 
ness of acceptance accorded the theory of an enlarged text of 
the states that has prompted the publication of the present 
work; for it soon became manifest that a still more liberal 
allowance of special state geography than even that given in 
the volume just named was called for by many teachers. In 
order to supply this demand, the author has in this book adopted 
the plan of confining to a general treatment the text of the 
several states, supplementing this in special editions by the 
detailed geography of individual states or sections. To those 
who prefer this arrangement the '* Grammar-School Geography " 
will commend itself, while teachers who desire a somewhat full 



exposition of the geography of all the states will find their wish 
met in the ** Complete Course." It will thus be seen that the 
two arc independent books, differing in structure because edu- 
cationists differ in taste. 

To this explanation of the relation of the present work to 
the other works of the geographical series by the same author 
may now be added a few words as to the general plan of the 
book. 

The "Grammar-School Geography'* aims to strike a just 
balance between conflicting theories of geographical teaching, 
and to embody what is best in the modern methods. There 
are those who regard Physical Geography as the all in all, and 
those who regard Political Geography as the all in all. The 
author has sought to avoid the one-sidedness of each. Physi- 
cal and so-called " Political *' Geography are treated as insepar- 
able, as one subject, and the two so blended that the physical 
aspects and attributes of the globe and man's doings on its 
surface present themselves to the pupil's mind, not as isolated 
phenomena, but as a connected whole. 

For the study of the Physical Geography of the several grand 
divisions provision has been made in special maps, unencum- 
bered by the names of countries or places, but presenting in 
clear view the natural features of the continent, its vegetable 
products, its characteristic animals, and its mineral resources. 
The physical maps are further supplemented by relief views, 
which are of striking value in presenting to the eye the great 
surface-features of the land masses. A series of systematic 
questions and exercises faces each of the physical maps. The 
Physical Geography, though necessarily brief, presents a con- 
densed view of the contour, surface, drainage, vegetation, ani- 
mals, and resources of each of the grand divisions. It is freed 
from needless technicalities, and fitted for easy comprehension 
by pupils in the grades for which this book is designed. 

The Political Geography, or descriptive text of countries, 
follows the Physical Geography of the grand divisions. The 
aim here has been to make a compact text, in which the major 
factors of a nation's civilization — its resources, industries, and 
commerce — shall be brought prominently to view • and, for 

iii 



the fuller treatment of these, space is gained by the omission, 
first, of all merely topographical matter {a knowledge of which 
is gained from the study of the map), and, secondly, by the 
complete ignoring of the conventional jejune accounts of eth- 
nological characteristics, manners, customs, religions, etc The 
descriptive text is accompanied by political maps, the study of 
which is secured by full and varied exercises. Where the 
importance of particular countries demands it, special maps arc 
given. Thus, in the case of Europe, in addition to the general 
physical and political maps, special maps are added of Great 
Britain and Ireland, France and Switzerland, the German Em- 
pire, Belgium and the Netherlands, Austro-Hungary, and the 
Turkish Empire. So, in the case of Africa, the general physi- 
cal and political map is supplemented by a special map of 
Equatorial Africa, showing the latest results of discovery and 
exploration, thus giving us a ciiart well studded with names of 
peoples and cities, where, till lately, in the words of Swift, 
geographers 

" O'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns." 

The treatment of commercial and industrial geography is, 
perhaps, the feature which most markedly distinguishes this 
volume from the old-style text-books. A knowledge of these 
important but neglected subjects is secured, first by a careful 
statement of the industries of each country and the kind of pro- 
ductions it sends into the channels of trade, and, secondly, by a 
comprehensive view of the commerce of the world presented in 
a map showing the one hundred principal seaports, the articles 



shipped from each, the steamer routes, submarine cables, and 
international lines of telegraphic communication. Ample exer- 
cises, topically arranged, accompany the map. In like manner, 
the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States is 
illustrated by a map showing the areas of the great staples, and 
productive resources, — the regions of corn, wheat, sugar, to- 
bacco, stock-raising, coal, iron, and other mineral deposits, the 
lines of railroad that transport these articles to the seaboard, 
and the ports from which they are shipped. 

Great care has been taken, in the construction of this work, 
to make it in the best sense a text-hooW. Among the features 
which it is hoped teachers will notice with satisfaction are the 
following two : i. The paragraphs are cast in a form convenient 
both for memorizing and recitation. By introducing each para- 
graph with bold type, a suitable question spontaneously frames 
itself in the minds of pupil and teacher, thus obviating the old 
and inconvenient form of questions far removed from the text. 
2. The metJiod of study pursued by the best teachers being 
largely topical, ample provision has been made to further this 
plan, by numerous carefully constructed topical synopses, re- 
views, tables, and questions. 

A high standard of excellence in the artistic, cartographic, 
and mechanical execution of geographical text-books has re- 
cently been established. To this fact due regard has been had 
by the publishers; and the merits of the "Grammar-School 
Geography " in the particulars just named will be sufficiently 
evident to those who examine it. 

WILLIAM SWINTON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GEOGRAPHY AND ITS DIVISIONS. 

1. Geography is a description of the earth, of its surface 
and the countries into which it is divided, and of the people 
that inhabit them. 

2. Its Divisions. — The earth may be considered in 
three different relations : I, In its relation to the solar 
system; 2. In its relation to nature; 3. In its relation to 

-man. 

Hence arise three divisions of geography, — Mathematical 
Geography, Physical Geography, and Political Geography. 

3. Mathematical Geography treats of the earth as a 
planet, — its form, size, and motions; its division by circles; 



and the art of constructing maps with the aid of these 
circles. 

4. Physical Geography treats of the earth in its natural 
divisions, and its relations to the physical laws by which it is 
governed. 

5. Political Geography treats of the earth as divided into 
countries, and of the condition of the people inhabiting them. 

6. Illustrations. — That the United States is in the North 
Temperate Zone is a fact of Mathematical Geography; that 
off the eastern coast of the United States is an ocean current 
called the Gulf Stream, which modifies our climate, is a fact of 
Physical Geography; that the United States is a republic is a 
fact of Political Geography, 



DEFINITIONS IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 



DEFINITIONS IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



REFERENCE TABLE OF GEOMETRICAL TERMS. 




^. A plane is a surface upon any part of which, and in any direction, n 
■might line may be drawn. 

8. A circle is a plane bounded by a curved line all points o( which are 
equally distant from a point within called the center. 

9. The olremftrenee of b circle is the curved line which bounds it 
Though in geometry there is the distinction above noted between a circle and its 

circumfercnce.ingeography the term "circle" is generally used as synonymous 
with "circumference." 

10. A iphere is a solid bounded by a curved surface all points of which 
are equally distant from a point within called the center. 

11. The dlaneteraf aapbsrB is a straight line passing through the center, 
and terminating at both extremities in the surface. 

13. The axlt is that diameter of a sphere upon which it rotates. 

RotMloo is the turning of a body upon its axis. 

ll«voliitlan is the movement of a body or point around another body or poinl- 

13. The polea are the points on the surface of a sphere at the extremities 

14. Circles of the sphere are divided into great circles and small circles. 

15. A great circle is one that divides a sphere into two equal parts. 

16. The olrcunhrence of a apliere is the circumference of any of its great 
circles. 

17. A small circle is one that divides a sphere into two unequal parts. 
18- Degrees — Every circle (circumference), whether great or small, is 

divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees, and marked thus, 360°. The 
^ part of a degree is called a minute, marked thus, ■'. The ^ part of a 
minute is called a second, marked thus, 1". 



SHAPE. SIZE. AND MOTIONS OF THE EARTH —DIRECTION 

I. SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 

19. The shape of the earth is nearly that of a ball or sphere ; 
in exact terms, an oblate spheroid. 

Spheroid means like a sphere; <Alale means flattened at two opposile 
sides; and an oblate spheroid contrasts with a prolate spheroid, 
which is a sphere extended at any two opposite sides. An orange 
is an example of an oblate spheroid; and a lemon, of a prolate 
spheroid. 

II. SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

20. The circumference of the earth is nearly 25.000 miles ; 
its diameter nearly 8,000 miles. 



I. The earth, being flattened at the poles, has a longest and a shortest 

diameter, and consequently a greatest circumference. The exact 
figures are,— 
Longest diameter (equatorial) . 7,925.65 miles. ) oifj„,„^, „f ^^^ ^j,^^ 
Shortest " (axial) . . 7,899.17 " \ 
Greatest circumference . . . 24,899 " 

The difference between the longest and shortest diameter is so slight, 
that, upon a globe six feet in diameter, it would be represented by 
about one-fourth of an inch. 

II. The surface of the earth c 



nearly 200,00 



o square n 



IIL MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

21. The earth has two motions, — the diurnal and the annual 
motion. 

22. The diurnal motion of the earth is its daily rotation on 
its axis (Def. 10). 

The direction of the rotation is from west to east, causing 
the sun to appear to rise in the east, and set in the west. 

23. The principal effect of the diurnal motion of the earth 
is the alternation of day and night. 

24. The annual motion of the earth is its revolution around 
the sun in a period of nearly 365! days. 

The earth's orbit is its path around the sun, and the plane of its orbit 
b the level surface included within the orbit. The earth's axis 
inclines 33J degrees from a perpendicular to the plane of the orbit. 
This inclination is the same in every part of the orbit, because the 
axb continually points in the same direction. 

25. The principal effect of the annual motion of the earth, 
in connection with the inclination and unvarying direction of 
the earth's axis, is the change of seasons. 

IV. POLES AND DIRECTION. 

26. The poles of the earth (Def. 11) are named the North 
Pole and the South Pole. The North Pole is the pole nearest 
the North Star ; the South Pole is the opposite extremity o( 
the earth's axis. 




The North Star is a bright star in the constellation of the Lesser Bear 
(Ursa Minor). Two stars called the Pmnters, in the constellation ol Una 
Major, point very nearly to this star. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CIRCLES. — LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. — ZONES. 



27. Direction on the surface of the earth is named with refer- 
ence to the points of the horizon, or circle where the earth and 
the sky seem to meet. 

North is that point of the horizon towards which one's shadow 
falls at noon. South is the opposite point. 

Facing the north, the right hand is towards the east, the left 
hand towards the west. 

I. The cardinal points are nort)i, south, east, and west. The semi- 
cardinal points are tliose midway, namely, north-east, south-east, 
south- west, and nortli-west. 
11. The compass is an inslrument by which the points of the horizon may 
be exactly ascertained. It consists of a card, representing the hori- 
zon, and marking the cardinal and -semi -cardinal points. Over this, 
and swinging; freely on a pivot, is a magnetic needle, which has the 
remarkable property of pointing nearly 10 the north. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CIRCLES. 

I. KINDS OF CIRCLES. 

28. Geographical circles are lines imagined to be drawn on 
the surface of the earth. They consist of great circles (Def. 
15) and small circles (Def. 17). 

29. The great circles are the 
Equator and the meridian cir- 
cles. The small circles are the 

1 parallels. 

II. EQUATOR AND MERIDIANS. 

30. The Equator is the great 

circle midway between the poles. 
It divides the earth into a 
Northern and a Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

31. Meridian circles are great 
circles crossing the Equator at 
right angles, and intersecting 

EQUATOR. ^^ ^^^ p^igg £3j,j, meridian 

circle divides the earth into an Eastern and a Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

32. A Meridian is half a meridian circle, and extends from 
pole to pole. 

III. PARALLELS. 

33. Parallelsaresmall 
circles parallel to the 
Equator. They comprise 

I the tropics, the polar cir- 
I cles, and the parallels of 
latitude. 

34. The tropics are 
two parallels, each 23!° 
from the Equator. The 
tropic 231° north of 
the Equator is called the 

Tropic of Cancer ; the tropic 231° south of the Equator is 
called the Tropic of Capricorn, 

35- The polar circles are two parallels, of which the north- 
em, 231" from the North Pole, is called the Arctic Circle; and 
the southern, 23^° from the South Pole, the Antarctic Circle 






PARALLELS OP LATITUDE. 



in. 

UTITUDE AND LONGITUDE.- ZONES. 

I. OBOORAPHICAL POSITION. 

36. Geographical position is determined by means of paral- 
lels and meridians, and is stated in terms of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

II. LATITUDE. 

37. Latitude is distance north or south from the Equator. 

It is represented on globes and 
maps by parallels of latitude, 
and is reckoned in degrees. 

38. Latitude is reckoned 
thus : North latitude, from the 
Equator, where the latitude is 
zero, to the North Pole, which 
is in 90° north latitude ; south 
latitude, from the Equator to 
the South Pole, which is in 90° 
south latitude. 

The length of the degrees of 
latitude is about 69 statute miles. 



IIL LONGITUDE. 

39. Longitude is distance east or west from some chosen 
meridian, called the prime me- 
ridian. It is measured in de- 
grees on any parallel or on the 
Equator. 

Prime Meridians. — The meridi- 
an of the British Royal Ob- , 
servatory at Greenwich, n 
London, Eng., is the prime 1 
meridian generally used. The 
meridian of Washington also 
is used In our country. In 
this book the numbers at the 
top of the maps indicate lon- 
gitude counted from the Green- 
wich meridian ; and those at 
the bottom, longitude counted from the Washington meridian. 

40. Longitude is reckoned from the prime meridian, where 
the longitude is zero, both eastward and westward half-way 
round the globe. Thus there are 180° of east longitude, and 
180° of west longitude. 

I. The length of a degree of longitude at the Equator is 69J statute 

miles : but, as tbe meridians gradually approach one another till 

they meet at the poles, the length of a degree of longitude decreases 

proportionately, and at the poles the longitude is zero. 

II. If the figures or degrees marked on the Equator to measure longitude 

from left to right, the longitude is east ; if from right to left, 



IV. ZONES OF CLIMATE. 

41. The zones of climate are broad belts of the earth's sur- 
face parallel to the Equator, and bounded by the tropics and 
the polar circles. 

42. The zones are five, — one Torrid, two Temperate, and 
two Frigid Zones. 

43. The Torrid Zone extends from the Tropic of Cancer to 
the Tropic of Capricorn, or 47" = about 3,250 mites. 




OF LDNOITTJDE. 



DEFINITIONS IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




The Torrid Zone is markod by grent 
he r.iinj- and tlie dry 
lilll^ in length. 

44. The Temperate Zones lie between the tropics and tlie 
polar circles, — the Nortli Temperate Zone, between tlie Tropic 
of Cancer and the Arctic Circle ; and the Snutli TeiniKTate Zone, 
between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle. 
Each is 43° {=: nearly 3.000 miles) wide. 

The Temperate Zones arc marked liy tlic fonr seasons, will) liot sum- 
mers and cold winlers. The days and nights vary in It'nglh more 
than in the Torrid Zone. 

45. The Frigid Zones are distinguishcil as the North I"rip;id 
Zone, between the Arctic Circle and the Nortli Pole ; and the 
South Frigid Zone, between the Antarctic Circle and the South 
Pole. Each extends 23^" from the pole as its center. 

The Frigid Zones are marked by a long and intensely cold winter, and 
3 short, though comparatively warm, summer. The d.iys IcuLjlhen 
towards the poles, where day and night axe each six months in 
length. 



MEANS OF GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

1. OLOBBS AND MAPS. 

46. A terrestrial globe is a sphere representing the form of 
the earth, the geographical circles, and the outlines of the 
earth's surface. 



II. MAP OF THE WORLD. 

48. A representation uf the entire surface of the t-arth nn 3 
])lane is f^enerally madu in inic of two way^ : — 

49. First Method. — IJy the hemisphere map, in whict 
the sphere of ilie earth is assumed to be divided into an I-;ast 
ern and a \\'e^-tern Hemisphere. ICach of these is represented 
by a circle, within whicli the geograi)liieal lines and-the surface- 
outlines are drawn. 

I. The Kasuni llemis|)here comprises ihiil halt i>f llie e.irth's surface 
(iHodt-reesjexlendinufrom the 20lh meridian west of Greenwich 
easlw.wl to 160=- east hmiiitude. ■ihe Western Hemisphere com- 
pri>es dial half of the earth's surfjce (180 decrees) exiending from 
the ;olh meridian we.st of Green ividi westwani to 160° east longi- 
tude, 
li. This meridian w.is ori';inaliy thosen l,y gcosraphers as the line ol 
seiiaration lieluten the two hemi.sjiheres, liecause it was su]iiioscil 
to puss throti.;;h I-"erro (one of the Can.iry Ishuidsl, l!ie most western 

selecliim. however, is thai it permits marly ihe whole of Ihe Kastcrn 
Continent to lie repre-sented in the map of llie ICasIern HemisplK-re. 
and the whole of the Western Gontinont in that of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

III. Itivilllieol)served,(i)lhat the parallels do not seem to he p.irallel with 

"ne another. — Ihey are drawn as they are, in order lo rcjire.'ient the 
rotundity of the e.irlh; (21 th.it the meridians .ire drawn from top 
to iHitlom in sudi a w.iy as to show the fjlohiiiar form of the earth, 
— diey miisl all, however, be supposed to cross the I-Api.-ilor at right 
angles, and the diratiou of the uit-rUliiius iniikiilis ihie nortli and 

50. Second Method. — By Mercator*s map, in which the 

form of the earth is assumed to be that of a cylinder. 




47. A map is a representation of the whole c 
tarth's surface on a plane (Ocf. 12). 
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The Torrid Zone is marked by great and uniform heat, w 

sons, — tliL- rainy and the dry season. Tlie daj-s and nighls vary 
little in Icnslh. 

44, The Temperate Zones lie between tlic trnpics and the 
polar circles, — the North Temperate Zone. Ix'tween the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Arctic Circle ; and the South Temperate Zone, 
between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle. 
Each is 43" (^ nearly 3,000 miles) wide. 

The Temperale Zones arc niarketi by tiic four seasons, wHh liot sum- 
mers and cold winiers. The days and nights vary in Itngili more 
than in the Torrid Zone. 

45. The Frigid Zones are distinguished as the North Frigid 
Zone, between the Arctic Circle and the North Pole ; and the 
South Frigid Zone, between the Antarctic Circle and the South 
Pole. Each extends 23!° from the pole as its center. 

The Frigid Zones are marked by a long and intensely cold winter, and 
a short, though comparatively warm. siiniiTicr. The <l,iys lcnf;lhcn 
towards the poles, where day and niglit ore each six months in 
length. 



IT. 

MEANS OF GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

L GLOBES AND MAPS. 

46, A terrestrial globe is a sphere representing the fomi of 
the earth, the geographical circles, and the outlines of the 
earth's surface. 



II. MAP OF THE WORLD. 

48. A representation of the entire surface of the earth on a 
plane is generally made in one of two ways : — 

49. First Method. — By the hemisphere map, in which 

the sphere of the earth is assumed to be divided into an East- 
ern and a Western Hcmis])here. Each of these is represented 
by a circle, within which the geographical lines ancfthe surface- 
outlines are drawn. 

I. The ICastcrn Hemisphere comprises that h.ilf of the earth's surface 
(iSo dugrfes) cxtendinjj from the ;olh meridian west of (~.reenwich 
eastw.ird to lOo" east longitude. The Western Hemisphere com- 
prises thai lialf of the earth's surface ([.So degrees) extending from 
the 20ih meridian west of Greenwich westward to 160° east longi- 

II. This meridian was originally cliosen by geographers as Ihe line of 
separation between llic two IiL-misplieres, iK'Cause it was supposed 
to pass through Terro (one of the Canary Islanils), the mo.st wcslern 
land known to the .ancients. The permanent convenience of the 
sckciion, however, is that it permits nearly ilie whole o( (he Easiern 
Continent to lie represented in the map of ihe Eastern Ilemisplicrc, 
and the whole of the Western Continent in that of Ihe Western 
Hemisphere. 
in. It will be obser\-cd,(i)that llic parallels do not seem lobe p,irallcl with 
one another, — they are drawn as they are in order lo represent the 
rotundity of the e.arth ; (2) that the mendiins arc drawn from top 
to bottom in such a way as to show thi. ^lohunr form of the earth 
— they must all, however, be lafipos I to ir) s ih I qmlor ")t right 
angles, and tlu liiialioH of the mciihiiis tiiicj/cs lim norl/t and 

50. Second Method. — By Mercator s map m which the 
form of the earth is assumed to be that of a cylinder 
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47, A map is a representation of the whole or part of the 
earth's surface on a plane (Dcf. 12). 



MERCATOR-S MAP. 

Mercalor's map, named after its inventor, Mercator, is designed for the 
use of mariners. Its value is in showing all |iarls of the earth at 
one view, and in their true biariti^s ; but it distorts the form of the 
coiitinenla and oceans by Ibcir expan-ien toward the poles. 
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DEFINITIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



DEFINITIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




DIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 
I. LAND-FORMS. 

51. The surface of the earth consists of land and water, 
about one-fourth being land, and three-fourths water. 

52. The land-surface is divided into two continental masses, 
called the Eastern Continent and the Western Continent; and 
numerous smaller bodies, called islands. 

53- The Eastern Continent, or Old World, is in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and comprises the three grand divisions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. In the Eastern Hemisphere, also, is the 
continental island of Australia. 

54. The Western Continent, or New World, is in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and comprises the grand divisions of North 
and South America. 

Some geographers apply the term "continent" to each of the errand 
divisions of land, and, including Australia, make si.\ continents. — 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, North America, and South America. 

55. An island is a portion of land smaller than a continent, 
and surrounded by water. 

I. Islands are classed as, — 

1. Continental islands, which are situated near one of the continents, 

of which they appear 10 be detached i)arts. 

2. Octanie islands, which are situated in mid-ocean. 



1 i. An archipelago is a group or cluster of islands. 
111. The chief difference between a continent and an island is one of size: 
accordingly Australia may be regarded either as the smallest conth 
ncnt or the largest island. 

56. The coast is that part of the land which borders the 
water ; the coast-line, the irregular line formed by the meeting 
of the land and the water. 

57. Classification. — The natural divisions of land are classi- 
fied by s/ia/>c as coast-lands, and by height as surface-lands. 

1. Contour, or shape, is the form of a Ijody of land as determined by its 

Relief, or height, is the elevation of a body of land above the level of 

II. These terms give rise to the following classification : — 

r Peninsula. 
Contour-forms. < Cape. Relief-forms. 

{ Isthmus. 



[Lowlands. ^^'^'"■ 
( Valley. 

\ Highlands. 



\ f'laleau. 



II. CONTOUR-FORMS. 

58. The divisions of land by shape, or contour, are penin- 
sulas, capes, and isl/imitsis. 

59. A peninsula is a part of the land nearly surrounded by 
water. 

60. A cape is a point of land c.\tending into the water. 
A promoalor/ is a mountainous cape. 



DIVISIONS OF LAND AND WATER. 




6i. An isthmus is a 
larger bodies of land. 
III. RELIEF-FORMS. 

62. The divisions of land by height, or relief, are lowlands, or 
plains and valleys; and highlands, or plateaus and mounlains^ 

63. A plain is a great irael of low, and generally level, land. 

64. A valley is the low land between hills or mountains, or 
a marked depression below the general level of a plain. 

65. A plateau {high plain), or table-land, is a great tract of 
lofty, and generally level, land. 

66. A mountain is a great mass of land rising above tlie 
surrounding country. 

I. A hill ia an elevation lower than 3 moufitain. The name is jenerally 

applied to elevations less than z,ooo ie.■^ 
II. Thc»i/mmrto£ a mountain or hill is its highest point; the 6om is its 
foot 

67. A mountain range, or chain, is a connected series of 
mountains extending in the same general direction. 

68. A mountain system consists of several ranges near 
together, and extending in the same general direction. 



DIVISIONS OF THE WATER. 

I. CLASSIFICATION. 

69. The waters on the surface of the earth are divided into 
the oceans, inland waters, and coast waters. 

II. THE OCEANS. 

70. The Ocean, or Great Sea, is the vast expanse of water 
surrounding the continents, and covering nearly three-fourths 
of the earth's surface. 



71. An ocean is 1 
the grand divisions 
which the Ocean is divided 
by the position and relations 
of the continents. 

72. Great Oceans. — The 
Ocean foriits thruc great 
basins, called the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Indian Ocean. 

To these, for convenience of geographical description, are 

added the names Arctic Ocean, which is around the North 

Pole, and Antarctic Ocean, which is around the South Pole. 

The Arctic Ocean is the polar region of the Atlantic and Pacific 

oceans, rather than a separate ocean ; the Antarctic Ocean is those 

parts of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, that are within 

the Antarctic Circle, 

III. INLAND WATERS. 

73. Those waters which form lakes and streams, and all 
waters which flow toward the sea, are called inland waters. 

Most inland waters may be said to drain ihe region of land through 
which they flow : hence ihey are sometimes called drainage waters. 

74. A lake is an inland sheet of water. 
Some sail lakes are called seas. 

75. A river is a large inland stream of water, 
A trlbutarf is a river flowing into another river. 

The conHuenct of two rivers is their point of meeting. 
Ad tataary is a broad mouth of a river. 



8 
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76. A river system is a river with its tributaries. 

77. A river basin, or valley, is the entire region drained by a 
river system. 

78. A watershed (literally water-parting is the height of 
land that separates two river basins. 

This term is also applied to the slope down which a river or river 
system flows. 

IV. COAST WATERS. 

79. The coast waters are seas, gulfs or bays, and straits. 



8a A sea is a large division of the Ocean nearly inclosec 
by land. 

81. A gulf or bay is a body of water extending into the land 

A harbor is a small bay, in which ships may ride at anchor. 
83. A strait is a narrow passage of water connecting twc 
larger bodies of water. 

A chaattBl is a wide strait A sound is a shallow strait, or channel. 
83. An ocean-current is a broad stream of water flowinf 
through the Ocean. 



The Earth's Surface con- 
sists of 



TOPICAL SYNOPSIS FOR REVIEW. 
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CLIMATE.— PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 



CLIMATE. 

84. Climate is the condition of the atmosphere in regard to 
heat and moisture in the different seasons. 

85. General Law. — The heat is greatest near the Equator 
and diminishes gradually toward the Poles; in other words, 
the climate of a place depends in general on its latitude. But 
this general law is greatly modified by other conditions. 

86. First Modification The altitude of a place affects its 

temperature. High mountains and plateaus, even in the Torrid 
Zone, have a cool or cold climate. 

The lower and denser strata of the atmosphere absorb ihe greatest 
amount of the sun's heal, and are therefore the warmest. For every 
one hundred yards of perpendicular ascent there is a decrease of one 
degree in the temperature : hence, even at the Equator, by ascend- 
ing to the height of about 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, we 
reach the snow-line, where winter is perpetual. 

87. Second Modification. — The prevailing winds at a given 
place modify the climate of the place. Currents of air flowing 
from the equatorial region are hot ; currents of air flowing from 
the polar regions are cold. Hence, if we suppose that, of two 
places in the Northern Hemisphere and in the same latitude, 
the one is exposed to northerly winds and the other to southerly 
winds, the former will be cooler than the latter. In like manner, 
ocean-currents modify the climate (heat and moisture) of places. 

The British Isles, which have a mild, humid climate, are in nearly the 
same latitude as Labrador. The cause of the mild weather of the 
British Isles is a warm wind borne there from an ocean-current 
called the Gulf Stream. 

88. Third Modification. — The climate of a place is greatly 
modified by its nearness to or remoteness from the ocean. 

The heat absorbed into the land is not taken in to a great depth, and 
it is given off readily. The heat absorbed into the water is taken in 
to a great depth, and it is given off slowly. The ocean is thus a 
great storehouse of heat. In summer the air over the ocean is 
cooler than that over the land, because the ocean radiates its heat 
more slowly than the land. In winter the air above the ocean is 
warmer than that over the land, because the land has then lost its 
heat by rapid radiation, while the ocean has preserved its heat. 

89. Fourth Modification. — The climate of a place is modi- 
fied by the length of the day. 

More heat is communicated in a long day than is carried off in the suc- 
ceeding short night ; 
so that heat continues 
to accumulate during 
the 




In the polar regions, 
notwithstanding the 
obliquity of the sun's 
rays, the heat during 
the short summer is 
very considerable, for 
the reason that the 
day being continuous 
for weeks or months, 
the heat accumulates. 
This accumulation ac- 
counts for the &ct that 
the summer heat in 
New York, Chicago, 
and St Louis is often more intense than in New Orleans 
vana, — pUces near the Equator, but with shorter days. 



CLIMATE BELTS. 



Note.— The zones on maps and globes indicate the climate of places 
only in a very general way. The actual belts of climate are more correctly 
shown in the preceding diagram. The lines crossing the map indicate that 
the places crossed by each line have the same average amount of heat in the 
course of a year. They are called isolfiermal lines, or isotherms {from two 
Greek words signifymg irpaa/ A^a/). If the degree of heat at any given place 
depended simply on the latitude of the place, the Tropics and Polar Circles 
would correctly mark the boundaries of climate ; but, since it depends on 
other conditions as well, the lines marking the actual bells of climate vary 
in direction. 

rv. 

PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 

90. Vegetation signifies plant-life in its manifold forms. 

The term Jiora is often employed to designate the plant-life of a re- 
gion; thus we speak of the _^<»w of the United States, of Australia, 
&c., meaning all the species of plants in these regions. 

91. Conditions of Plant-Life. — Plants depend for their con- 
tinuance on certain physical conditions. The conditions that 
regulate plant-life are heat (with light) and moisture. A little 
more heat or a little more cold, and a little more moisture or a 
little more drought, and the plant flourishes or decays. 

92. Distribution. — The yearly supply of heat and moisture 
is greatest in the equatorial region : hence, vegetation is most 
luxuriant within the Tropics, and diminishes as we proceed to- 
ward either Pole. 

93. Belts. — Different regions of the earth present different 
conditions of climate; climate controls plants : hence, different 
regions have each their own distinct vegetation. There are 
four well-marked belts of plant-life, — the Tropical, Warm- 
Temperate, Co Id -Temperate, and Polar belts. 

94. The Tropical Belt corresponds nearly with the Torrid 
Zone as marked on maps and globes. It includes all countries 
where frost is never in the ground. 

Characteristic plants of this belt are palms, bananas, bread-fruit, pine- 
apples, rice, coffee, the sugar-cane, spices, opium (from the I>oppy), 
indigo, and caoutchouc. The equatorial parts of this belt are further 
marked by canes, bamboos, large and showy flowers, and gigantic 
parasitic plants, 

95. The Polar Belt includes all countries where frost is never 
out of the ground. Geographically it comprises the Frigid zones 
and parts of the North Temperate Zone. 

This belt is marked by the dwarf birch, alder, and willow. Its more 
temperate parts yield barley, turnips, and Iceland moss; but its 
higher latitudes produce no food-plants, nor indeed any kind of 
vegetation except mosses, lichens, Sec. 

96. Temperate Belts. — The region between these two ex- 
tremes is divided, in both the northern and the southern hemi- 
sphere, into two belts, — the Warm -Temperate, which adjoins 
the Tropical, and the Cold -Temperate, which adjoins the Polar 
belt. 

In a general way, it may be said that the highest latitudes in which 
Indian corn can be grown mark the dividing-hne between these two 
belts. The warm-temperate belt is the land of the vine and olive, 
the laurel and myrtle. It has numerous kinds of deciduous forest- 
trees (those which shed their leaves in autumn), as the oak, chest- 
nut, ash, maple, cottonwood, &c. As products of cultivation, lea, 
cotton, and tobacco may be noted. The chief food-plants are com, 
wheat, rice, and potatoes. The line of the cultivation of wheat 
includes the warmer parts of the cold-temperate belt ; but its char- 
acteristic food-plants are barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, and pota- 
toes. Flax and hemp are grown. Among representative forest- 
trees are the pine, maple, beech, birch, spruce, and larch. 



DEFINITIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




97- EfTect of Altitude. — Temperature decreases as we 

ascend from the level of the sea into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere: hence at the Equator the traveler who ascends a 
lofty mountain passes through belts of vegetation similar to 
those that mark the earth's surface from the Equator to the 
Poles. 

"Nature has permitted Ihe native of the Torrid Zone to behold all 

the vegetable forms of the earth wiihout quitting his own clime." — 

Humboldt. ' 

98. Animal Life. — Animals, like plants, arc influenced by 

physical conditions, and especially by climate and food. The 

animals of the Torrid Zone excel those of the Temperate 

Zones in number, size, strength, and beauty; while those of the 

Temperate Zones surpass the animals of the polar regions. 

There are three principal belts of animal life, 

I. The Tropical belt is the home of such animals as the (ion. tiger, 
and panther; apes, monkeys, and gorillas; the giraffe and zebra ;i 
the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus ; the crocodile and boa ; I 
the flamingo, peacock, parrot, and hi rd^of. paradise. 
II. The Temperate belts are the home of the following, among other 1 
animals: ([) Domkstic Animals, as tiie liorsc, camel, llama, ox. 
sheep, goal, hog, dog; the hen, turkey, goose, &c. : (a) Wild Ani-' 
MALS, as the bear, buffalo, deer, kangaroo, wolf, fox, beaver; thci 
eagle, hawk, jay, &c. 
III. The Polar belt numbers among its le.ading animals the white pol; 
bear, the walrus, seal, reindeer, dog, arctic fox, sable. 



T. 

RACES OF MEN. 

99. The population of the globe is about 1,480,000,000. 

100. Races. — The inhabitants of the earth are divided in 
five great races, — the Caucasian, or white race; the Mong( 
or yellow race; the Ethiopian, or black race; the Malay, < 
brown race ; and the American Indian, or red race. 

REFERENCE TABLE OF RACES. 
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STATES OF SOCIETY. — GOVERNMENT. — ETYMOLOGY OF TERMS. 
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DEFINITIONS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



I. 

STATES OF SOCIETY. 

lOi. A state of society is the condition of a people in 
respect to civilization. The principal states are the savage, 
barbarous, semi-civilized, and civilized. 

102. The savage state is that of people who live in tribes, 
and subsist on the products of nature. 

103. The barbarous state is that of a people who possess 
flocks and herds, and rudely till the soil. 

104. The semi-civilized state is that of a people who have 
a settled society, live in towns, possess a written language, and 
have made considerable progress in the mechanic arts. 

105. The civilized, or enlightened, state is the condition of 
the most advanced nations, — of those that have made the 
greatest progress in the arts, sciences, morals, and culture. 

II. 

GOVERNMENT. 

106. The principal forms of government are the republican 
and the monarchical. 



107. A republic is a country governed by men chosen by 
the people to make and execute the laws. 

108. A monarchy is a government in which the chief 
authority is in the hands of a sovereign, called king (queen) or 
emperor. 

A limited, or constitutional, monarchy is a government in which the 

power of the sovereign is limited by law, and the laws are made by 

representatives of the people. 
An absolute monarchy, autocracy, or despotism is a government in 

which the sovereign has unlimited power to make as well as to 

execute the laws. 
A kingdom is a monarchy governed by a king or queen. 
An empire is an extensive monarchy. 

109. A state, in our country, is an independent member of 
the Federal Union. The people elect a state government and 
a legislature, to make state laws. 

no. A territory, in our country, is a region not organized 
as a state, yet having a territorial government. 

1 1 1. A county is a subdivision of a state, having its own 
local officers. The place where the county officers transact 
business is called the county-seat, or shire-town. 

112. The metropolis of a state or country is its chief city. 

113. The capital of a country is the seat of government 



ETYMOLOGY OF TERMS USED IN GEOGRAPHY. 



altitude. Lat tUtUudoy height, from altus^ high. 

annual. Lat. annualis, yearly, from annusy year. 

antarctic. Gr. antiy opposite, and arktos^ "bear. See arctic, 

archipelago. Gr. archie chief, and pelagos^ sea ; originally applied to the iCgean 
Sea, which is studded with numerous islands. 

arctic. Gr. arktikos, from arktos, bear, and a northern constellation so called. 

Atlantic Lat. Atlanticus ; from " Atlas," a fabled Titan who was condemned to 
bear heaven on his head and hands. 

axis. Lat. ax/>, an axletree. 

barbarous. Gr. barbaros^ foreign. 

bay. Fr. baie^ from Lat baia^ an inlet. 

cancer. Lat cancer^ a crab (one of the signs of the zodiac). 

cape. Fr. cap, from Lat. caputs head. 

capital. Lat capitcUis^ from caputs head. 

Capricorn. Lat caper^ goat, and comu^ horn (one of the signs of the zodiac). 

cardinal, adj. Lat. cardinalis^ from cardo^ cardinis, a hinge. 

channel. Lat canalisy from canfta, a reed, or pipe. 

circle. Lat circus, from Gr. kirkos, a ring. 

circumference. Lat. circutn, around, andy^rr^, to bear. 

city. Fr. citi, from Lat. civitas, a state or community. 

civilized. Lat civilis, pertaining to an organized community. 

climate. Gr. klima, klimatos, slope, the supposed alope of the earth from the 
equator to the poles. 

coast. Old Fr. coste (New Fr. cdte), from Lat casta, rib, side. 

confluence. Lat. con, together, and fluere, to flow. 

continent. Lat. con, together, and tenere, to hold. 

contour. Lat. con, together, and tornus, a lathe. 

county. Fr. comt^, from Lat comitatus, governed by a count 

degree. Lat de, and gradus, a step. 

diameter. Gr. dia, through, and metron, measure. 

diurnal. Lat diumalis, daily, from dies, day. 

equator. ljsX.aquus, equal. 

estuary. Lat cestuare, to boil up, or be furious ; the reference being to the commo- 
tion made by the meeting of a river-current and the tide. 

fri^iiL lAt. /rigidus, iroxa/rigere, to be cold. 

geography. Gr. ge, the earth, and graphs, a description. 

globe. LoLtgiobus, a round body. 

gull. Fr. giffi/et from Gr. ioipat, bosom, bay. 



harbor. Anglo-Saxon, hereberga, from beorgan, to shelter. 

hemisphere. Gr. hemi, half, and sphaira, sphere. 

horizon. Gr. horizein, to bound. 

Indian (ocean). India. 

isthmus. Gr. isthmos, a neck. 

lake. Lat lacus, a lake. 

latitude. Lat. latitudo, from lotus, broad. 

longitude. Lat longitudo, from longus, long. 

meridian. Lat meridies,noon, from medius, middle, and dies, day. 

metropolis. Gr. meter, mother, and polis, city. 

monarchy. Gr. monarchis, from monos, alone, and archein, to rule. 

mountain. Fr. montagne, from Lat., mons, montis, a mountain. 

oblate. Lat oblattis {ob and past part of ferre, to bring), brought forward. 

ocean. Gr. okeanus, from okus, rapid, and netein, to flow. 

orbit. Lat. orbita, track, from orbis, circle. 

Pacific. Lat. pacificus, from pcuc, pads, peace, and facere, to make. 

parallel. Gr. para, beside, and allelon, of one another. 

peninsula. Lat. pome, almost, and insula, island. 

physical. Gr. physis {pAusis)^ nature. 

plain. Lat planus, flat 

plateau. Fr. plateau, table-land, iromplat, flat 

plane. Lat planus, flat 

pole. Gr. polos, a pivot. 

political. Gr. polis, a city or state. 

promontory. Lat. pro, before, and mons, montis, a mountain. 

radius. Lat radius, a spoke. 

relief. Fr. relever, from Lat. relevare, to raise. 

republic. Lat. res, an affair, ztidpublica, public; that is, a commonwealth, 

river. Fr. riznire, from Lat ripa, a shore or bank. 

savage. Fr. sauvage, from Lat silva, a wood. 

sea. Anglo-Saxon, see, the sea. 

society. Lat. societas, from socius, a companion. 

strait. Old Fr. stroit, narrow. 

temperate. Lat temperatus, moderate, from temperare, to moderate. 

torrid. Lat torridus, parched, from torrere, to parch. 

tributary. Lat trihutarius, contributing. 

tropic. Gr. tropikos, turning, from trepein, to turn. 

soiie. Gr. none, a belt, a girdle. 



STUDIES ON THE HEMISPHERE MAP. 
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COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 



COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 




I. THE HEMISPHERES. 

1. What is the comparative area of the land and water surfaces of the 

About one-fourth of the earth's surface is land, the remaining 
three-fourths are water. 

2. What are the proportioos of land and water in the hemispheres into 
which the earth may be divided? 

The Eastern Hemisphere contains about two and a half times 
as much land as the Western ; and the Northern Hemisphere, 
about three times as much as the Southern. 

II. THE CONTINENTS. 

3. How many continents ate there? 

There are two continents, — the Eastern Continent in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and the Western Continent in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

4. What similarity is there between South America and Africa with respect 
to their relation to the main body of the continent ? 

South America is nearly detached from North America, and 
is connected with it by the Isthmus of Panama ; Africa is 
nearly detached from the continental mass, and is connected 
with it by the Isthmus of Suez. 

5. What difference is there between the Eastern and the Western Conti- 
nent with respect to their greatest length? 

The greatest length of the Eastern Continent is from east to 
west, or in the direction of the parallels ; the greatest length of 
the Western Continent is from north to south, or in the direc- 
tion of the meridians. 

6. What difference is there between the Eastern and the Western Conti- 
nent with respect to physical features ? 

The Eastern Continent is remarkable for mountains and 
plateaus ; the Western Continent, for rivers and plains. 

III. GRAND DIVISIONS OF LAND. 

7. Name the five grand divisions of land. 

The five grand divisions of land arc North and South America, 
in the Western Continent ; and Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 
the Eastern Continent. 

8. Name the grand divisions in the order of size. 

The grand divisions in the order of size are Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, and Europe. 



9. What are the comparative sizes of the grand divisions ? 

South America would make two divisions as large as Europe; 
North America, two and a half divisions ; Africa, a little more 
than three ; and Asia, four and a half. 

10. Which grand divisions of land are wholly in the Norihem Hemi- 
sphere ? 

North America, Europe, and Asia are wholly in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

11. Which grand divisions are partly in the Southern Hemisphere? 
South America and Africa are partly in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

13. What contrast do the northern and southern grand divisions present 
with respect to their coast-lines ? 

The coast-lines of the three northern grand divisions are 
broken by many seas, gulfs, and bays ; but the two southern 
grand divisions have few great inlets of the ocean. 

IV. QRAND DIVISIONS OP WATER. 

13. How many oceans are there, and how are they classed? 

There are five oceans, classed as three primary oceans, — 
the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian oceans ; and two secondary 
oceans, — the Arctic and Antarctic oceans. 

14. How is the Pacific Ocean bounded ? 

The Pacific Ocean is bounded by America on the east, Asia 
and Australia on the west, and the Polar circles on the north 
and south. 

15. How Is the Atlantic Ocean bounded? 

The Atlantic Ocean is bounded by Europe and Africa on the 
cast, America on the west, and the Polar circles on the north 
and south. 

16. How is the Indian Ocean bounded? 

The Indian Ocean is bounded by Southern Asia on the north, 
Australia on the east, the Antarctic circle on the south, and 
Africa on the west. 

17. Where is the Arctic Ocean? 

The Arctic Ocean extends around the North Pole, and is 
bounded by the northern shores of the Eastern and Western 
continents, and by the Arctic circle, 

18. Where is the Antarctic Ocean ? 

The Antarctic Ocean extends around the South Pole, and is 
bounded by the Antarctic circle. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHYSICAL MAP. 

I. What geographical circles cross Norlh America? In which zone is the 
greater part of (his grand division ? In which zone is the northern 
part? The southern part? What isthmus connects North America 
with South America? Through how many degrees of latitude (ap- 
proximate estimate) does North America extend? Through how 
many degrees of longitude? What is the lime at Cape Cod when 
it is noon at Washington? What is the time at San Francisco 
when it is noon at Washington? What is the length of the longest 
day on the latitude of Newfoundland and Vancouver Island? On 
the Arctic Circle ? Where is the day six months long ? Aits. At the 
North Pole. By what oceans is North America surrounded? What 
is the general direction of the Atlantic coast? Of the Pacific coast? 
II. Name the two seas near the coast. Name all the gults on the coast. 
The bays. The straits. Name all the bodies of water in llieir 
order from Baffin Bay to the Isthmus of Panama. From the Isth- 
mus of Panama lo Bering Strait, from Bering Strait to Baffin 
Bay. Name all the peninsulas from Labrador to Yucatan. From 
Yucatan to Alaska. Name all the capes from Cape Farewell to 
Point Mariato. From Point Mariato to Cape Prince of Wales. 
Name all the islands aad groups of islands near the coast of North 
America. 



III. What two great highlands in North America? Which Is 
the more extensive? What is its general direction? 
What mountain-ranges are near the Pacific coast? What 
mountain-system occupies the central part o£ the Pacific 
Highland ? What region east of the Rocky Mountains ? 
What two plateaus and what basin in the Pacific High- 
land ? What is the eastern highland called ? What 
mountain-system does it contain? In what direction does 
it extend ? What highland region in the extreme northern 
part of North America? 

IV. What plain between the great highlands? WhatRulf south 
of it ? What ocean north ? What is the northern part 
of the Central Plain called ? The southern part ? What 
plain is east of the Appalachian Mountains ? Name (he 
principal rivers which drain the Arctic Plain. What lakes 
discharge their waters through these rivers? Name the 
principal rivers which drain the Pacific Highland. What 
great river drains the southern part of the Central Plain? 
Name its lour principal tributaries. Name the "Great 
Lakes." What river drains them? 
V. What parallel and what circle are crossed by the line show- 
ing the northern limit of the growth of trees? On which 
coast does it extend the farther north ? Where is the 
line marking the northern limit of the growth of wheat? 
Point out two extensive fore.";! regions. In what parts of 
North America is gold found? Silver? Copper? Lead? 
Iron ? Coal ? 

VI. What ocean-currents flow along the western coast of North 
America? What is the principal current of the Atlantic 
Ocean named? What current off the norlh-easiem 



DESCRIPTION. 

[Armt. 9.350,000 square milaa. Population. 88.000.000.] 
I. SITUATION EXTENT, AND OUTLINE. 

I. Situatioti and Extent. — North America is the 
northern grand division of the Western Continent It 
extends from the Arctic Ocean almost to the Equator (nearly 
5,000 miles), and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
more than twice as large as Europe, but less than half as lai^ 
as Asia. 

2. Outline. — This grand division is broadest in the northern 
part ; but it becomes narrower toward the south, and terminates 
in the Isthmus of Panama. Its outline is irregular, the coast 
being indented by numerous seas, gulfs, and bays. 

II. SURFACE. 

3. Natural Divisions. — The surface of North America is 
naturally divided into four parts : the Pacific Highland, the 
Atlantic Highland, the Atlantic Plain, and the Central Plain. 

4. The Pacific Highland occupies almost all the western 
half of North America, and extends from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Isthmus of Panama. It is divided by the Rocky Mountains 
into two nearly equal parts. 

I. The Rocky Mountains form the backbone of North America. The 
massive chains of this system rise from a plateau which gradually 
ascends from the Arctic Ocean, where it is quite low, to about 
8,000 feet in Mexico. 
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PHYSICAL NORTH AMERICA. 



II. The Sierra Nevada, Cascade, and Coast Mountains form the western 
border of the Paci6c Highland. The loftiest peak in Norih America 

(19,500 [1. T) is near Ml. Si. Ellas, in the northern Coast Mountidns. 
J. The Atlantic Highland extends from llie northern coast 
of Labrador nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. Its triountains are 
the ranges of the Appalachian system. 

The Atlantic Highland consists of the plateau of Labrador ivilh thf /rf?hi 
; Mountains, on the nortii of the Si. Lawrence, " ' '-'»"'" 
the Appalachian mounl<iin-sy stern, 011 the south. The , 
palachi.m Mountains, consisting of low parallel ranges, a 
only about one-fourth the length of the Rocky Mountain!;, 
e than that system. The highi 
reach an elevation of less than 8,000 feet. 

6. The Atlantic Plain is the slope and tide-water region be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. The Central Plain is between the two highland regions, and 
extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I. The Central Plain is formed by the long 
gentle slope descending eastward froi 
the Rocky Mountains, andjjii 
n slope of ihc/-'Sfr^ 
Atiantic Highland, fjlf ^ ^ 



9. Hot Zone. — The 

lowlands of Mexico 



West Indies, Central America, and the 
have a tropical, or constantly warm, 

a The temperate region includes 

v^^,^he United States, the basin of the 
^-■*: St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, 
and the plateau of Mexico. 
Owing to latitude and local 
causes, there are, how- 
ever, important differ- 
ences of climate in this 
extensive region. 




II. The Central Plain consists of two 

opposite slopes divided from each other 

by a slight elevation 

called the Height of Land. The northern 

is called the Arctic Plain ; the southern slope 

the Mississippi Valley. 

III. CLIMATE. \} 

8. Cold Zone. — The northern third of North America' 
has a very cold climate ; and even that part of the Arctic 
Plain which lies in the North Temperate Zone has a semi- 
arctic climate. 

The Central Plain is eitposed to the cold winds from the Arctic 
Ocean, while most of it is cut off by the coast mountain>ranges 
from the equalizing influences of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans; but the western coast from Alaska to the Columbia 
River, being open to the effect of the warm ocean-currents 
r trade-winds of the Pacific, has a much milder 
climate than the rest of North America 
latitude. 
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IV. VEGETATION AND ANIMALS. 

li. Vegetation. — North America 
is especially distinguished, in the tem- 
. perate region, for the great variety of 
' its forcst-trccs, and in the warm region 
for the number of its large flowering 
trees, such as the tulip-tree, the mag- 
nolias, the catalpas, and the locusts. 
The plateaus of the warm region are 
rich in plants of the cactus family, 
the yucca, and the agave or American 
aluc. The low coast plains of Mexico 



PLANTS, ANIMALS, MINERALS, AND RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 




and Central America and the West Indies have the luxuriant vegetat on of the tro] cs 
— palms, bananas, sugar-cane, etc. 

Mosl of the cereals, as wheat, oats, barley, and rye, are not indigenous o he Ne v \\ o d but 
were introduced from Europe. The most characteristic native cereal of No h Ame ca s 
maize, or Indian corn, which is extensively cultivated from Central America and he West Ind es 
to high latitudes in this grand division. 
12. Animals. — The following animals are peculiar to North Amenca the puma or 
panther, the most powerful animal of the cat tribe belonging to th s cont nent and 
which replaces the Hon and tiger of Asia ; the grizzly bear, the largest and most 
ferocious of its kind, found in the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mo nta ns the 
musk-ox, of the Arctic regions ; the bison of " The Great Plains " no v nLa ]y ext net 
the raccoon, turkey, passage-pigeon, and rattlesnake. Among other v 1 1 an mals are 
the polar bear, the wolf, the fox, the otter, the deer, the elk, and the beaver These 
North America has in common with the Eastern Continent. 



of Europe taken 



V. MINERALS, 

13. North America in the eastern half is exceedingly rich in the useful m nerals 
coal, iron, copper, and lead. 

The coal-fields of Nortli America are more extensive than those of all the i 
together. 

In the western half the precious metals abound. — gold, especially in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, silver in the plateau region of the United States and Mexico, and 
both gold and silver in the Rocky Mountains. 

VI. INHABITANTS. 

14. The number of inhabitants of North America is about 88,ooo,coo, or one-fourth 
of the population of Europe. Four of the five races of men are represented : the 
Indians, the aborigines, who formerly occupied the whole of the continent, but who 
are now confined to the western and northern parts ; the Esquimaux, a Mongol race 
dwelling in the northern parts, together with the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the 
West Indies ; the whites, or Caucasians, descendants of colonists from the various 
countries of Europe ; and the negroes, of the Ethiopian race, the descendants of slaves 
introduced into Spanish North America and the United States. 

The Caucasians are the most numerous, numbering more than 70,000,000. The negroes number 
about 10,000,000; the Indians less than 5,000,000. 

VII. NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

15. Among the natural advantages of North America are : (i) it lies mainly in 
the Temperate Zone ; (2) it has not, like other grand divisions, impassable mountain 
barriers or deserts ; (3) it possesses a vast area of fertile soil, and is rich in the 
most valuable metals and minerals ; (4) it has numerous navigable rivers and lakes, 
and fine harbors, which afford excellent facilities for commerce. 



POLITICAL NORTH AMERICA. 




QUESTIONS ON THE FOLITICAIi MAP. 



Oeneral. — What two countries occupy the greater part of North Amer- 
ica? What political division is north-east of the Dominion of Canada? 
North-west? What country is south-west of the United States? South- 
east of Mexico ? What division is south-east of the United States ? 

Danish America. — What two islands constitute Danish America? What 
is the capital of Iceland ? What is the most northern town in N. A. ? 

Dominion of Canada- — Bound the Dominion of Canada. What is the 
capital ? Name two cities on the SI. Lawrence River. What island east 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? Does it belong to the Dominion of Canada? 
Ani. No : it is a separate British coiony. What is its capital i 

United Stales. — Bound the United States. What is the capital? Name 
four Atlantic seaports. What city near the mouth of the Mississippi ? On 
the Pacific coast? On Lake Michigan? Near the mouth of the Missouri? 

Mexico.— Bound Mexico. What is its capital? Us chief seaports? 

Central America and Weal Indies — Bound Central America, What 
city in the north-west ? Name the four largest islands of the West Indies. 
Name a city in each. 

II. 



Greenland? Iceland? Newfoundland? Cape Breton? Bermuda Isles? 



West Indies? Cuba? Haiti? Jamaica? Puerto Rico? Bahama lsl«? 
Vancouver? Queen Charlotte? Sitka? 

Peninsulas. — Fratft what part of North America does it project t Into 
•what -water, or between what waters f 

Labrador ? Nova Scolia ? Florid;. ? Yucatan ? Lower California ? 

Capes. — Where is ilf Into what water does it project t 

Point Barrow? Cape Farewell? Race? Sable(N.)? Sable(s.)> Hat- 
teras? Cape San Lucas? Mendocino? Flattery? Prince of Wales? 

Mountains. — In what part of North America is itf In what direction 
does it extend f 

Rocky? Sierra Nevada? Cascade? Coast? Sierra Madre? Appa- 
lachian ? 

Sua. Gulfs, and Bays —Where is it? Of vihat body of water is it an arm t 

BaiBn ? Hudson ? James? St. Lawrence? Delaware? Chesapeake? 
Mexico? Caribbean? California? Bering? 

Straita.- — Between what lands? What waters does it coMHtcl t 

Davis ? Hudson ? Belle Isle ? Florida ? Bering ? 

ioAe* — iVhere is itf What is its outlet t 

Great Bear? Great Slave? Athabasca? Winnipeg? Superior? Michi- 
gan? Huron? Erie? Ontario? Great Sail? Nicaragua? 

Rhera. — Where does it rise f In what direction, and into what, docs it 
flowf 

St. Lawrence ? Hudson ? Mississippi ? Missouri ? Ohio ? Rio Grande ? 
Colorado(i)? Colorado(2)? Columbia? Yukon? Mackenzie? Saskatche- 
? Arkansas? 



DESCRIPTION. 



POLinOAL DIVISIONS. 

North America comprises six political divisions ; Danish 
America, the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
United States, Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

1. Danish America includes Greenland and Iceland. They 
belong to the kingdom of Denmark. 

2. Greenland — The population {about 10,000) consists 
of Esquimaux and a few Danes and Norwegians who have 
small trading and shipping settlements at Godthaab, Uper- 



navik, and other points. The chief exports are eider-down, 

whale and seal oil, and furs. 

Greenland ts a very large island, or perhaps a cluster of islands, joined 
by ice. The interior has never been explored, The mountain 
valleys are tilled with glaciers, which, moving slowly to the sea, 
become undermined on reaching the ocean, and immense frag- 
ments are broken o&, forming the floating mountains of ice called 
icebergs. 

3. Iceland. — The inhabitants of Iceland are mostly of Nor- 
wegian descent. The small but intelligent population of the 
island (69,000) is engaged in farming, fishing, and sheep-raising. 
Reykjavik is the capita^ 



DOMINION OF CANADA AND N1;\VFC)LX11I.AND. 




DOMINION OF CANADA. WITH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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DIVISIONS. 



French Colonies 
Dutch Colonies 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

Mexico. — Bound Mexico. In what two zones is it? What bay east? 
What gulf in the north-west? What peninsula? What peninsula in the 
south-east? What mountain-chain traverses the country? Has Mexico 
any long rivers? What large river forms a partial boundary between Mex- 
ico and the United States ? What river flows into the Gulf of California ? 
What city is the capital? Name the seaports of the Gulf Coast. Of the 
Pacific coast. Name three cities nearly in 21° north latitude. 

Central America. — In what direction does Central America extend ? 
With what country is it connected on the north-west? On the south-east ? 
Name the divisions in their order from north to south. Which arc on the 
Pacific Coast? On the Caribbean Sea? On both? In which republic is 
Lake Nicaragua? Where is the city of New Guatemala? Of San Salva- 
dor? Of Managua? Where is Comayagua? Where is Belize ? San Jose ? 

West Indies.— What three large West India Islands are in a line nearly 
east and west? What sea south of those islands? What island south of 
Cuba? Where is Kingston? In what direction are the Bahamas from 
Haiti? Where is Matanzas? Name the strait separating Florida from 
the West Indies. What island is so situated as to command the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico? Which of the groups of llie West India Islands 
extends north of the Tropic of Cancer? In which group cf islands is St. 
Thomas? In which group is Barbados? 

MEXICO. 

1. Area. — ^The area of Mexico (751,500 square miles) is 
nearly double that of all the Atlantic States. 

2. Surface. — The Pacific Highland of North America 
reaches its greatest elevation in Mexico. Two mountain- ranges, 
situated near the opposite coasts, extend from north-west to 
south-east, and are the margins of a great mountain-plateau 
(from 4,000 to 8,000 feet in altitude), which forms the greater 
part of the country. 

Between the mountains and the coast on each side is a belt of low- 
land, varying from a few miles to one hundred miles in width. The 
coast-belt is called the tierra calUnte, or hot country ; the table- land 
is called the turra templaduy or temperate country. 

3. Climate. — Climate in Mexico depends very much upon 
the degree of elevation of the surface. The coast plains are 
hot, moist, and unhealthful ; the table-land is a region of per- 
petual spring ; the high mountains have a cold climate. 

4. Inhabitants. — The inhabitants consist of Mexican Indi- 
ans, who form the majority ; of Creoles, who are descendants 
of the early Spanish settlers ; and of mixed races. 

At the time of the discovery of America Mexico was inhabited by a 
superior race of Indians called Aztecs. They had fixed homes, good 
laws, large cities, and well- drilled armies. They were conquered by 
Cortez, who, with a small army of Spaniards, aided by a large army 
of Indians hostile to the Aztecs, captured the city of Mexico, the 
Aztec capital. Mexico became a republic, independent of Spain, in 
182 1. It at one time included California, Texas, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, now a part of our own country. Texas became in- 
dependent of Mexico in 1836, and Mexico lost California in 1848. 
The population of Mexico is now more than 12,500,000. 

5. Commerce. — ^The foreign commerce is mostly with the 
United States and Great Britain. The principal exports are 
silver, lead, vanilla, sarsaparilla, coffee, cochineal, and mahogany. 

6. Government. — Mexico is a federal republic, consisting 
of twenty-seven states, two territories, and one federal district. 

7. Cities. — ^The City of Mexico, the capital and metropolis, 
is a picturesque city, situated in a valley overlooked by lofty 
snow-covered mountains. Guadalajara, Guanajuato, and 
Pueblo are important cities of the table-land. Vera Cruz and 
Acapulco are the chief seaports. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 



REPUBLICS. 


Area in _ , . 
Sq. Mile.. PopuUtion. 


REPUBLICS. 


ArM in 
Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Guatemala . 
Salvador . . . 
Honduras . . , 


4^.303 
46,264 


1460,017 
663,613 

33''9i7 


Nicaragua . . . 
Costa Kica . . . 
Belize {Colony) . 


47359 
20,877 

8,292 


312.845 

214,264 

27,668 



1. Situation and States. — Central America occupies a long 
isthmus between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and as a ter- 
ritorial division includes ^vo. independent republics; namely, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
together with Belize, a British dependency. 

2. Description. — The surface, climate, productions, and 
population of Central America are similar to those of Mexico. 

3. Commerce. — The small foreign commerce consists prin- 
cipally in the exportation of coffee, cochineal, mahogany, rose- 
wood, and dye-woods. 

4. Cities. — The capitals of the republics, in the order given 
above, are, New Guatemala, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Mana- 
gua, and San Jose. 

Belize. — Belize, or British Honduras, is attached to the government 
of Jamaica. The town of Belize is the principal place. 

WEST INDIES. 



Area in 
Sq. Miles 



Population. 



Cuba & Puerto Rico 49.500 2,328,000 
British Colonies . 13,300 \ i,362,coo 



1,100 
430 



341,000 
46,500 



DIVISIONS. 



I Area in 
Sq. Miles. 



Danish Colonics 

REPUBLICS. 
Haiti . . . 
San Domingo . 



140 

11,070 
18,750 



Population. 



34,000 

96o,oco 
417,000 



1 . Situation. — The West Indies form an archipelago which 
extends from Florida to South America. 

The West Indies include not less than a thousand islands, varying 
greatly in size. The land surface of the archipelago is about twice 
that of New York State. 

2. Divisions. — These islands are divided into the Greater 
Antilles, the Lesser Antilles, and the Bahamas. 

3. Climate. — The climate of the West Indies is tropical; 
but the influence of the surrounding seas and of the trade- 
winds moderates the intense heat of the Torrid Zone. The 
only change of seasons is that from dry to rainy weather* 

4. Productions. — The chief articles of commercial produce 
are sugar, rum, and molasses, from the sugar-cane; tobacco 
which makes the finest of cigars ; cotton, coffee, and cacao ; 
indigo and dye-stuffs ; ginger and allspice ; together with 
oranges, bananas, pine-apples, and many other delicious fruits. 

5. Population. — The population of the West Indies num- 
bers about five and a half millions, three-fourths being negroes. 

The early Spanish conquerors enslaved the native Indians, and worked 
them so hard that they eventually died out. Then the Spaniards 
brought great numbers of African slaves to these islands, and the 
blacks of the West Indies are their descendants. 

6. Government. — Many of the islands of the West Indies 
are in the possession of European nations, principally Great 
Britain (which owns Jamaica, the Bahamas, and most of the 
Lesser Antilles) and France. Cuba and Puerto Rico are con- 
trolled by the United States. Haiti consists of two independent 
negro republics, — Haiti and San Domingo. 

7. Cities. — The principal cities are Havana, the greatest 
sugar-market in the world, Matanzas, and Santiago (all three in 
Cuba), Kingston, the largest city in Jamaica, and San Juan in 
Puerto Rico. 
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PHYSICAL UNITED STATES. 




PHYSICAL VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 



9. Rivers. — The Atlantic Plain is drained by 
navigable rivers, which flow at right angles with the Appa- 
lachian system into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The larger rivers of the Atlantic Plain are navigable to the head of 
tide-waler, the limits of which are marked by falls or rapids, as those 
of the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, of the Potomac at Georgetown, 
and of the James at Richmond. These falls and rapids furnish 
water-power. 

10. Climate. — The Atlantic Highland and Plain, though 
wholly in the Temperate Zone, have a variety of climates. 
The North Atlantic section is naturally colder than the South 
Atlantic section. The winters on the Atlantic seaboard are, 
owing to local causes, much colder than those of the Pacific 
coast ; and the Atlantic Highland and Plain differ from the 
Pacific Highland in having abundant rains, and being well 
watered throughout. 

The rains of this section are supplied by the moist winds from the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes. 

1 1. Natural Advantages. — The principal natural advantages 
of the Atlantic Highland and Plain are their rich deposits of coal 
and iron, their extensive forests, generally fertile soil, abundant 
water-power, and situation on the Atlantic seaboard. 



III. THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

12. Extent. — The Mississippi Valley extends between the 
Atlantic Highland and the Pacific Highland, and occupies 
nearly one-half the area of the United States. 

Much of this region is undulating, parts are hilly, and there are a few 
detached mountain districts ; but on the whole the surface is that of 
a plain, with slopes toward the center from each of the two highland 
regions, and a general slope from the Height of Ljuid southward to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

13. Drainage. — The Mississippi and its many tributanes, 
forming, next to the Amazon system, the most extensive river 
system in the world, furnish the principal drainage of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

14. Climate. — The southern part has a semi-tropii~al climate, 
with mild winters ; the northern has hot and sultry summers, 
and cold winters, with heavy snows. The whole section has 
abundant rains from the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes. 

I S- Natural Advantages. — The principal natural advantages 
of the Mississippi Valley are its rich mines of coal, iron, cop- 
per, and lead, its vast forests, its great extent of fertile soil, and 
its numerous navigable rivers and lakes. 



POLITICAL UNITED STATES. 



POLITICAL UNITED STATES. 




DESCRIPTION. 



1. Rank. — The United States is the leading republic in the 
world, and ranks as one of the five most populous, powerful, 
wealthy, and progressive nations. 

In extent of territory the Uaited States ranks fourth among' the great 
powers, beiog surpassed only by the Chinese, British, and Russian 

2. The population by the census of 1890 was over sixty- 
three millions. 

3. General Government. — The general or federal govern- 
ment of the United States is republican in form (representative 
democracy). It has three departments, — the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. 



1. The legiilatire department, or Congress, is composed of two bodies 
or houses, — the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
II. The executire function is vested in a President, who is chosen for a 

term of four years. 
III. The jadieial function is vested in a Supreme Court, consisting of a 
Chief Justice and eight Associate Judges, who hold a session once 
a year in Washington City. 

4. National Capital. — Washington, the capital of the United 
States, is in the District of Columbia. 

5. Political Divisions. — The United States consists of 
forty-five States, five Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and has possessions in the Pacific, and in the West Indies. 
In this book, sections are formed as follows : — 



N<w.EBilnd Suts. 


MiddkSiata. 


■nuthem Suta: 


^^^^^^. 


S?^™ 


Woun Di^ill^. 


Picific Highland Sam: 


P^iKcHighbndSUB: 


1. Maine. 


1. New York. 


1. Virginia. 


.. Louisiana. 


I, Ohio. 


I. Minnesota. 


1. Montana. 


1. California. 


J. New Hampshire 


2. New Jersey. 


2. West Virginia. 


!. Arkansas. 


2. Indiana. 


!. Iowa. 


3. Wyaming. 


J. Oregon. 


3. Vermont. 


3. Pennsylvania. 


3. North Carolina. 


3. Teias. 


3. Illinois. 


3. Missouri. 


3. Colorado. 


3. Washington. 


4. Massachusetts. 


4. Maryland. 


4. South Carolina. 


4. Indian Terri- 


4. Wisconsin. 


4. Kansas. 


4. Nno Mtxita Ttr 


4. Alaika Ttr. 


5. Rhode Island. 

6. Connecticut. 


5. Delaware. 

6. Dillrkt ef Co- 


6. Florida. 


S- UilalMma Ttr. 


5- Michigan. 


5. Nebraska. 

6. South Dakota. 


S. Idaho. 

€. Nevada 






lumiia. 


7. Kentucky. 

8. Tennessee. 

9. Aiabama. 
.aMissi^ippi. 






7. North Dakota. 


7. Utah. 

8. AriMomi Ttr. 





POLITICAL NORTH AMERICA. 




QUESTIONS ON THE POLITICAL MAP. 



GeDcral. — What two countries occupy the greater part of North Anier- 
ic2p What political division is north-east of the Dominion of Canada.? 
North-west? What country is south-west of the United States? South- 
east of Mexico ? What division is south-east of the United States ? 

Danish America. — What two islands constitute Danish America ? What 
is the capital of Iceland ? What is the most northern town in N. A. ? 

Dominion of Canada. — Bound the Dominion of Canada. What is the 
capital ? Name two cities on the St. Lawrence River. What island east 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? Does it belong lo the Dominion of Canada? 
Ant.No: it is a separate British colony. What is its capital? 

UcUted States, — Bound tlie United States. What is the capital ? Name 
four Atlantic seaports. What city near the mouth of the Mississippi? On 
the Pacific coast ? On Lake Michigan ? Near the mouth of the Missouri ? 

Mexico. — Bound Mexico. What is its capital? Its chief seaports? 

Central America and West Indies. — Bound Central America. What 
city in the north-west ? Name the four largest islands of the West Indies. 
Name a city in each. 

II. 

Itlands. — Ik what direction is it from tki tuartst landt By what waters 

Greenland? Iceland? Newfoundland? Cape Breton? Bermuda Isles ? 



West Indies) Cuba? Haiti? Jamaica? PuenoRico? Bahama Isles? 
Vancouver? Queen Charlotte? Sitka? 

Peninsular. — From what part of North America does it project t Into 
■what water, or between what waters f 

Labrador ? Nova Scolia ? Florida ? Yucatan ? Lower California ? 

Cap»i. — Where is it ? Into what water does it project t 

Point Barrow? Cape Farewell ? Race? Sable (n.)? Sable (s.)? Hat- 
teras? Cape San Lucas? Mendocino? Flattery? Prince of Wales? 

Mountains. — /« what part of North America is itt lit what direction 
does it ex-tend f 

Rocky ? Sierra Nevada ? Cascade ? Coast ? Sierra Madre ? Appa- 
lachian ? 

Sta. Oalf». and Bays. — Where is it ? Of what body of water is it an arm f 

Baffin? Hudson? James? St. Lawrence? Delaware? Chesapeake? 
Mexico ? Caribbean ? California ? Bering? 

Straits. — Between what lands f What waters does it conntett 

Davis? Hudson? Belle Isle? Florida? Bering? 

Lakaa. — Where is itt What is its outUt f 

Great Bear? Great Slave? Athabasca? Winnipeg? Superior? Michi- 
gan ? Huron ? Erie ? Ontario ? Great Salt ? Nicaragua ? 

HiitBrs. — Where does it rise t In what direction, and into what, does it 
flowf 

St.Lawrence? Hudson? Mississippi? Missouri? Ohio? RioGrande? 
Colorado(i}? Colorado(2)? Coltunbisi? Yukon? Mackeniie? Sukatche- 
? Arkansas? 



DESCRIPTION. 



POLITIOAL DIVISIONS. 



North America comprises six political divisions : Danish 
America, the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
United States, Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

1, Danish America includes Greenland and Iceland. They 
belong to the kingdom of Denmark. 

2. Greenland. — The population (about 10,000) consists 
oT Esquimaux and a few Danes and Norwegians who have 
small trading and shipping settlements at Godthaab, Uper- 



navik, and other points. The chief exports are eider-down, 
whale and seal oil, and furs. 

Greenland is a very large island, or perhaps a cluster of islands, joined 
by ice. The interior has never been explored. The mountain 
valleys are filled with glaciers, which, moving slowly to the sea, 
become undermined on reaching the ocean, and immense frag- 
ments are broken off, forming the floating mountains of ice called 
icebergs. 
3. Iceland. — The inhabitants of Iceland are mostly of Nor- 
wegian descent. The small but intelligent population of the 
island {69,000) is engaged in farming, fishing, and sheep-raising. 
Reykjavik is the capital- 



DOMINION OF CANADA AND NKWFOLXllLAND. 




DOMINION OF CANADA. WITH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND. 




states, is remarkable for 
its manufactiircs of cot- 
ton and woolen goods, hardware, jewelry, and plated ware. 

lO. Chief Cities. — Providence, the metropolis, is the second 
city in New England. Newport is a famous watering-place. 
These cities are both capitals. 



■ariety of its 
manufactures. It is also a fine agricultural state, and has an 
extensive coasting-trade. 

12. Chief Cities. — New Haven, the scat of Yale Univer- 
sity, is the largest city. Hartford, at the head of ship-navigation 
on the Connecticut River, is the capital. Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
and Meriden are manufacturing centers. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 



History. — The name"New EnglaDd"was given in 1614, by Capt. John 
Smith, who examined the shore from Penobscot to Cape Cod, and drew the 
earliest map of the region. The first settlement in New England was made 
by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, Mass., in i6zo. The first settlers in 
Maine were fishermen, who built huts along the coast soon after the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Maine continued a part of Massachusetts till i8zo. The 
first settlements in New Hampshire were made in 1623, near Portsmouth 
and at Dover. Vermont was a part of New York and New Hampshire till 
1791, when it came into the Union as a separate slate. The first settle- 
ment in Rhode Island was made in 1636, at Providence, by Roger Wil- 
liams and some friends. The first settlement in Connecticut was made in 
1635, at Windsor. 

Names. — The name "Maine" comes from the word main; this part of 
New England having early been called the "mayne land," in distinction 
from the islands. "New Hampshire" was so called by the first English 
proprietor, Capt. John Mason, who had previously been governor of Ports- 
mouth in Hampshire, England. "Vermont" is derived from the French ver, 
green, and mun/, mountain. "Massachusetts" is the native Indian name. 
"Rhode Island" is from the Dutch name of the island, — Roodt Eylandt, red 
island. "Connecticut" is the Indian name of the river, meaning long river. 

Scenery. — The White Mountains of New Hampshire present the grand- 
est scenery east of the Sierra Nevada, and are the resort of thousands of 
tourists every summer. From the top of Mount Washington, up whose 
steep sides a railroad of novel construction carries the traveler, a glimpse 
of the Atlantic, beyond Portland, is obtained. New England abounds in 
lakes, many of which are exceedingly beautiful. Moosehead in Maine is 
the largest, and Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire one of the most lovely. 
Other noted points are Mount Holyoke, Mass., from the summit of which 
a superb view of the picturesque Connecticut valley is obtained, the wave- 
worn promontory of Nahant, and Newport, ihe most fashionable watering- 
place on the Atlantic coast. 

Specialties of Manufacture There is scarcely any article, from an 

anchor or a steam-engine to a pin, that is not made by the ingenious and 
industrious New-Englanders. The boots and shoes, the cutlery and fire- 
arms, of New England, are distributed to almost every part of the world. 

The sewing-machine, one of the greatest of labor-saving contrivances, 



was invented by Elias Howe of Massachusetts, in 1846. It has cheapened 

the manufacture of all kinds of clolhing ; boots and shoes are now sewed 
by it. The construction of these machines is an important branch of New 
England manufacture. 

The process of vulcanizing India-rubber was discovered about the same 
time by Charles Goodyear of Massachusetts. Since this discovery, India- 
rtibber has been turned to account in the fabrication of an endless number 
of useful articles. Rubber goods are extensively manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

Among the thousand articles of New England workmanship may be men- 
tioned paper, pianos, and pins {most of the pins used in the United States 
are manufactured at Waterbury and Birmingham, Conn.); combs, carriages, 
and clocks ; buttons, buckles, and buckets ; watches, wire, and wooden-ware ; 
rifles, revolvers, and ribbons ; screws, soap, and silver-ware ; Germ an -silver- 
ware and Britannia-ware ; locks and jewelr)- ; hooks and e3'es ; together with 
innumerable other small articles known under the name of " Yankee notions." 

The great national armory of the United States is situated at Springfield, 
Mass. It is capable of turning out fifteen thousand rifles a month. All 
the pans of the Springfield rifle are made by machinery, and each rifle 
requires five hundred distinct operations before it is completed. 

Peculiar Productions.^ Nature has been niggardly in her gifts to New 
England, and it has been said that Massachusetts exports none of her 
natural productions except her rocks and her ice. Yet the "rocks" are 
valuable; for the granite of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the lime 
and slate of Maine, the marbles of Vermont, and the brownstone of Con- 
necticut, are important exports. In the winter, ice is cut and stored in 
immense quantities, e.specially in Maine and Massachusetts, and is shipped 
to the East Indies, the West Indies, and other iceless climes. 

The vast forests of pine and hemlock in northern New England have been 
another natural source of wealth. The lumbermen go into the woods in 
the fall, and remain all winter, felling the trees, and cutting them into logs. 
These they draw over the snow-coi*ered ground to some stream ; and when 
it tliaws in spring, the logs float down to the ,saw-mills. 

Vermont has a peculiar gift of nature in the sugar-maple, a deciduous 
tree which yields a sap that is boiled into sugar. Several thousand tons of 
m.iple-sugar are made in Hut state every year. 



THE MIDDLE STATES. 



II. 

GENERAL OESCRIFTION. 

1. Names and Area. — The Middle States are New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. In this 
section also is the District of Columbia. The area of the 
Middle States is about twice that of New England. 

2. Surface. — The greater part of this section is in the At- 
lantic Highland, but the western part is in the Central Plain ; 
and hence it includes three natural divisions : the Atlantic 
Plain, rising westward through foot-hills into the ridges of 
the Appalachian system, west of which is a low plateau de- 
scending to Lakes Ontario and Erie and the Ohio River. 

The mountains are chains and ridges of the Appalachian 
system, the principal being the Adirondack and Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York, and the Blue, Tuscarora, and Alleghany 
Mountains in Pennsylvania. 
1. The Appalachian system is in- 
tersected by a low depression 

fonned by the valley of tho 

Hudson ami Mohawk river.s: 

this separates the Adirontl.ick 

Mountains from the rest of 

the system, and forms a natu- 
ral highway of communication 

between the Atlantic seaboard 

and the Mississippi Valley. 

The Erie Canal, which follows 

the valley of the Rtohawk, con- 
nects the waters of Lake Erie 

at Buffalo with the Hudson at 

Albany. 
II. Mount Marcy (5,402 feet in 

height), in the Adirondack 

Mountains, is the loftiest 

summit of (he Appalachian 

system in Che Middle States. 

The wilderness of the Adiron- 

dacks is still thehauntof bears, 

deer, and other wild animals. 

3. The Atlantic Plain is 
very narrow in New York, but 
it increases in width to over 
100 miles in southern Penn- 
sylvania. 

4. Rivers. — The rivers of the Middle States belong to the 
Atlantic system, except those of the western slope, which 
belong to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence systems. 

5. The Climate presents marked contrasts, the winters being 
long and severe in northern New York, and comparatively short 
and mild in southern Maryland. 

6. Productions and Pursuits. — The leading occupations 
are manufacturing and commerce ; but agriculture, grazing, and 
raining are all great and important industries. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing in the Middle States is facilitated by 
abundant water-power and by the coal of Pennsylvania and Marjland. The 
principal manufactures are cotton and woolen goods, iron and steel, boots 
and shoes, flour and meal, and spirituous and malt liquors. 

Commerce. — This section has a vast foreign and domestic commerce, 
which is favored by its central position, its tine harbors, and its extensive 
■jstcni of lake, river, canal, and railroad communication. 



Acricaltnre. — The climate and soil arc favorable to agriculture, and al 
the grains except rice are largely raised. The crop of hay and poUtoes it 
immense; the raising of fniit and vegetables for the markets of the great 
seaboard cities, and stock-raising and dairying, are extensively carried oa. 

Minerals. - New York yields salt; New Jersey, iron and line; Pennsyl- 
vania, coal and iron ; and Maryland, coal. The petroleum of Pennsylvania 
is a product of great value, and is largely exported. 



THE STATES. 

REFERENCE TABLE. 



New York . . . 
New Jersey . . 



Delaware • . . 
Maryland . . . 

[Dh/.e/C/iliwibia.-i 



70 



168,493 
1.042.390 



1. New York is the fore- 
most of the states in popula- 
tion, wealth, and commerce, 
and hence is often called the 
" Empire State." 

New York has nearly one-tenth 
of the population, and one- 
seventh of the wealth, of the 
United Stales. 

2. ChiefCities.— New York 
City, the largest city in the 
United States, and, next to 
London, the largest in the 
world, is the commercial, 
manufacturing, and financial 
metropolis of the Western 
Continent, It comprises five 
boroughs; namely, Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond, all of 
which have railway, bridge, 
and ferry connections. 

New York City and Jersey 
City (N. J.), though separate 
cities, yet form one compact 
business center, with a pop- 
ulation of about 3,500,000. 
Among the other important cities of New York the five 
largest are Buffalo, on Lake Erie, noted for its manufactures, 
and its lake and canal trade ; Rochester, on the upper falls of 
Genesee River, noted for its water-power and its large manu- 
facturing and milling interests ; Albany, the capital, on the 
Hudson ; Troy, on the left bank of the Hudson, noted for its 
iron and steel-works; and Syracuse, for its varied manufactures 
and its immense salt-works. 

3. New Jersey is principally engaged in raising vegetables 
and fruit for the markets of New York City on the north, and 
Philadelphia on the south. In the northern part of the state 
are many large manufacturing cities, and the mining of iron 
and zinc are important industries. 

+ Chief Cities. — Newark, the largest city, is noted for 
its manufacture of India-rubber and leather goods, Jersey 
City, on the west shore of New York Bay, is an important 




PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, AND MARYLAND 





and 



manufacturing and shipiiing place. Trenton, the capital, 
its iron-works, rolling-mills, and porcelain-kilns. 
I jT j' ' - - " ^'"'^T S' Pennsylvania is the greatest mining state in the Union 

t. /^j^S^^£. - W rivals New York in agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. 
^'.^^H^^^^" \iJ In coat, the most useful mineral, and peiroleum, Pennsylvania is one of the 

richest reg'ions in the world. The annual value of Ihe miner.il products i? 
about $150,000,000, or about one-fourth the total value of all the mineral 
piLMlucts of the UnilL-d Slnlts. 

6. Chief Cities. — Philadelphia is the third city of the United States 

in population and second in value of manufactures, Pittsburg, in 

the bituminous coal region, is noted for its iron-works, rolling-mills, 

and founderics. Allegheny, the third in size, is near Pittsburg, and 

carries on the same industries. Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Shenandoah, 

^^^^^^^ and Pottsv'ille are in the anthracite coal field. Harrisburg is the capital; 

sA^ j/SF^^J/tg "/ ^''■^ '^ ^^ important lake port. Reading and Lancaster have alarge trade. 

I \, ^^^i'^f^^^K/ f\ 7- Delaw/are is principally engaged in fruit-growing and market- 

\, "•^JM^tftV^./^/' 1 gardening; but it has also considerable manufactures, 

■^ 8. Chief Cities. — Wilmington, the only large city in the state, 

buikis iron steamships, and manufactures railroad-cars, carriages, paper, 
and gunpowder. Dover is the capital. 

g. Maryland is a fine agricultural state, and exports wheat, flour, and \ 
tobacco ; in the mountainous western region are rich mines of coal 
and iron. 

10. Chief Cities. — Baltimore, the eastern terminus of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, which connects it with the cities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is the largest city, and ranks as the fifth seaport of the 
United States. Annapolis, the capital, is the seat of the United States 
Naval Academy. 
1 1. The District of Columbia is an irregular area of 70 square miles on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
Washington, the capital of the United States. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 



Hiatoir. — The name " Middle States " was originally given to those states 
situated between New England and the Southern Stales, at Ihe lime our 
country was confined to the narrow strip of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The settlement of this section was very different from the selllement of 
New England. The New England colonies were all settled by men of the 
same nationality (English), and of the same sect (the Puritan) ; but the Mid- 
dle Colonies were established by people of very diverse origin and creed, — 
by Hollanders, Swedes, and Germans, Scottish Presbyterians, English 
Episcopalians, Enghsh Friends, English Catholics, and French Huguenots. 

The territory which is now the state of New York was discovered in 
1609, by Henry Hudson (an Englishman in the employment of the Dutch 
East India Company) on the Hudson River side, and by Champlain 
(the French governor of Canada) on the Lake Champlain side. The first 
settlement was made by some Dutch (Hollandish) traders, on Manhat- 
tan (or New York) Island, which they bought from the Indians for sixty 
guilders {>2S). The first settlement in New Jersey was made in 1620, at 
Bergen. The first English settlement in Pennsylvania was made in 1681, 
by a party of Quakers sent out by William Penn. The first settlement 
o£ Delaware was made in 1638, by a company of Swedes and Finns con- 



ducted by Peter Minuit, who had been Dutch governor of New Netherland 
(New York). The first settlement of Maryland was made in 1634, by a 
colony of English Catholics, then persecuted in England. 

Names. — The name New York was given to New Netherland after it 
was taken from the Dutch by the English in 1664. It was so named in honor 
of the Duke of York and Albany (afterwards Ihe English King James 1 1.}, 
to whom his brother King Charles II. granted the territory. The name 
New Jersey was given by Sir George Carteret, to whom (with Lord Berkeley) 
the province was ceded by Charles II., and who had been governor of the 
little island of Jersey, England. The name Pennsylvania signifies /'^mv'j' 
Wooiiland (Latin syiva, a wood), in honor of William Penn, to whom the 
province was granted by Ihe English government in payment of a debt due 
his father, Admiral Penn. Delaware lakes its name from Lord De la 
Ware, governor of Virginia, who in 1610 entered the bay bearing his name. 
The name Maryland commemorates the fact that in the charter of King 
Charies 1., assigning the territory to Lord Baltimore, the region was called 
Terra Maria (Mary's Land), in honor of Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charies I. As New York is called the " Empire State," so Pennsylvania is 
called the " Keystone State," and New Jersey, the " Garden State." 
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SOUTHERN STATES : EASTERN DIVISION. 
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SOUTHERN STATES: EASTERN DIVISION. 



5. Central Plain. — The Central Plain, or Mississippi Valley, 
includes the greater part of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and the whole of Mississippi. The general 
slope is toward the Gulf of Mexico. 

6. Climate. — The northern part of the south-eastern states 
has a warm-temperate, and the southern a semi-tropical, climati.'. 
The summers are long and hot, and in the far South there is 
scarcely any winter. Abundant rain, from the moist winds 
of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, falls in this 
section, 

7- Vegetation. — The magnolias, th« palmetto, and the 
cypress, with pendent moss, characterize the coast belt ; farther 
inland is the zone of the pine ; this is succccdeil by forests of 
oak and the deciduous trees. In the southern part of the coast 
region are forests of live-oak. the most valuable timber for 
ship-building. 

8. Rivers.— The 
rivers of this section 
belong to three sys- 
tems, — the Atlantic 
system, the Missis- 
sippi system, and the 
Gulf system. 

9. Natural Advan- 
tages. — The soil is 
admirably adapted for 
the growth of cotton 
and the cereals, and, 
in the southern part, 
of semi-tropical fruits. 
The forests supply ship- 
timberand naval stores. 
Coal and iron, salt, 
marble, and gypsum, 
are among the mineral 
riches of this section. 

10. Agriculture. — 
The fertile soil, abun- 
dant moisture, and p,ck na' 
warm temperature, of 

this section, give rise to its great industry, — agriculture. The 
chief products are cotton, tobacco, corn, rice, and sweet-potatoes. 

Cotton : Te.^as, Georgi.i, and Mi-ssissippi. Tobacco : Keiuucky, 
■ Virginia, Ohio, and North Carolina. Corn: Iowa, Illinois, Kan-j 

sas, and Nebraska. Rice: Louisiana, South Carolina, Georgia,! 

and North Carolina. Sweet-potatots : North Carolina, Georgia, 1 

Alabama, and Mississippi. 

11. Other industries pursued in the Southern States are I 
manufacturing, mining, lumbering, and commerce. I 

Manufactures. — The principal manufacturing establish men Is are iron- 
works, rolling-mills, cotton and woolen mills, hemp-factorie.s. lumber-mills, I 
and tobacco-factories. 

Mining. — Coal and iron abound in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, and llic mining interest is developing rapidly. | 

Lumbering is largely carried on in the pine-forests of the coast region. 
From the long-leaved pitch-pine (a different tree from the northern pine) 
are obtained naval stores ; (h.it Is. pitch, tar, and turpentine. 

Commerce. — The chief exports are cotton, tobacco, rice, lumber, ,ind 
naval stores, shi|>;>ctl from Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile, 
which are the principal seaports. 



III. 

THE STATES. 



STATES. 


S?."m;i« 


i^Ti'ssc! 


ST.TES i*'"- 

SI«ltS. Sq. Mil... 


^^ 


West ViTii^ia . 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia. . . . 


42,450 
:!4.78o 
5:,J50 
30,570 
SW7S 


LfiSSflSo 

762,794 
1,617,947 
1, 1 5 '.1 49 

i,8j7,353 


Florida .... 1 58,680 
Kentucky . . . | 40.400 
Tennessee . . . 42^550 
Alabama . . . 52,250 
Mississippi. . . 46,810 


39t,42» 
1,858,63s 
1,767,518 
i,S'3,<"7 
.,289.600 



r. Virginia is principally engaged in agriculture, the leading 
staples being tobacco, wheat, and corn. Secondary interests 
are mining, market-gardening, and oystering. 

2. Chief Cities. — Richmond, at the head of tide-water on 
the James River, is the capital and largest city, and is noted 
for its tobacco-facto- 
ries, flour-mdls, and 
iron-works. Norfolk is 
the principal seaport 
_ of Virginia. Peters- 

burg, at the head of 
tide-water on the Ap- 
pomattox, has a large 
trade in grain and to- 
bacco. 

3. West Virginia is 
rich in coal, iron, salt, 
and petroleum ; and 
the development of 
these resources, to- 
gether with agricul- 
ture, constitutes her 
principal industries. 

4. Chief Cities. — 
Wheeling, on the Ohio 
River, is the lai^st 
city, and contains 
numerous iron-works. 
Charleston is the capi- 
tal. Huntington and Parkersburg are next in importance. 

5. North Carolina is chiefly engaged in raising tobacco, cot- 
ton, com, and sweet-potatoes. Lumbering, and the production 
of pitch, tar, turpentine, and rosin are important industries. 

6. Chief Cities — Wilmington is the largest city and chief 
seaport. Raleigh is the capital. 

7. South Carolina is noted for the production of cotton of 
the finest quality, and of rice, in the growing of which she has 
been a leading state. 

8. Chief Cities — Charleston, the lai^est city, is a leading 
cotton port. Columbia is the capital. 

9. Georgia ranks first of the Southern States in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods and naval stores, second in the produc- 
tion of cotton and sweet-potatoes, and in the total value of 
her forest products. 

10. Chief Cities. — Savannah is the principal seaport. At- 
lanta, the capital, is the largest city, and a railroad and manu- 
facturing center. Savannah is an important seaport. Augusta, 
Macon, and Columbus are cotton- manufacturing cities. 
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11. Florida is noted for its production of oranges, kmons, 
figs, and other semi-tropical fruits. 

12. Chief Cities. — Jacksonville and Key West are the 
largest cities. I'eiisacola is an important sea-port. Tallahassee 

is the capital. 

13. Kentucky ranks as the first State of thi.s division in 
population and in the production of tobacco and hemp. 

14. Chief Cities. — Louisville, on the Ohio River, is the 

largest city and the commercial center of the state ; Covington 
and Newport, connected by bridges with Cincinnati, are manu- 
facturing points. Frankfort is the capital. 

15. Tennessee is divided into East Tennessee, Middle Ten- 

nessee, and West Tennessee. The 
leading occupations are mining and 
grazing in the eastern, the raising 
of cotton, corn, and wheat in the 
middle, and cotton and tobacco 
growing in the western section. 




16. Chief Cities. — Memphis, on the Mississippi, is the 
principal cotton and grain mart between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. Nashville, the capital, is the largest city, and the 
business center of Middle Tennessee. Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga are the chief cities of East Tennessee. 

17. Alabama is principally engaged in raising cotton and 
corn 7 mining coal and iron ore; and manufacturing coke 
and iron. 

18. Chief Cities. — Mobile, the largest city, is a leading 
cotton port. Birmingham is the important center of the coal 
and iron region. Montgomery is the capital. 

19. Mississippi is distinguished as one of the leading states 
in the culture of cotton. About one million bales of this staple 
are produced in the state every year. 

20. Chief Cities. — Vicksburg on the Mississippi River, and 
Natchez, a river town one hundred miles farther south, are the 
most important places, Jackson is the capital. Meridian is an 
important business center. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 



History. ^ — Virginia was tlie name given 
by the English lo nearly Ihc whole Atlantic 
it, after the explorations and attempted 
settlements made under the patronage of 
Sir Waller Raleigh in 1584-87. The first 
settlement within the limits of the stale 
vas made by an English colony at James- 
tiwn, in 1607. West Virginia formed a 
p.irt of the Stale of Virginia till 1862, 
'hen it was organized as a separate state. 
The first settlements in North Carolina 
were made between 1640 and 1650, by 
migrants from Virginia. The first set- 
tlement in South Carolina was made by 
English settlers in 1670, at Old Charleston. 
The Carotinas, North and South, formed 
one province till t729. 

The first settlement in Georgia was 
made in 1733, at Savannah, by an English 
colony led by Gen. James Oglethorpe. 

The first European settlement in Flori- 
la was made on the River St. John's in 
5G4, by a colony of French Huguenots; 
lut the Spaniards, claiming the whole 
luntry, massacred the settlers, and in 
565 founded St. Augustine, the oldest 
hin the limits of the United 
Slates. In i8tg Florida was purchased 
from Spain by the United States for five 
million dollars. 



Kentucky is the oldest of the states west of the Appalachian Mountaim, 
The way for the settlement of both Kenlucky and Tennessee was prepared 
by the explorations of the bold North Carolina hunter, Daniel Boone. 
In 1775 a lasting sculement in Kentucky was made by Boone and some 
friends. Kentucky came into the Union as a state in 1792. 

The first settlement in Tennessee (originally a part of North Carolina) 
was made in 1778 by a party of refugees from British tyranny in Carolina. 
Tennessee entered the Union in [796, 

The territory now occupied by Alabama and Mississippi belonged to the 
state of Georgia, and by Ihat state was in 1800 ceded to ihe United State*. 



The regioc 
the stale of Missi. 
state of Alabama. 
Names. — Virgi. 
whole Atlantic coas 



lippi V 



5 the 



"Territory of Mississippi.' 
lut of ihis territory, and i 



In 1817 
1819 the 



a (a name which, as before s.iid, was at first given lo the 
claimed by the English) was so called in honor of Queen 
Eiiiabeth, " the Virgin Queen." West Virginia was so called when formed 
into a stale in iS6z. The Carolinas wetre so named in honor of the English 
king Charles 11. (Latin Carolus). The name Georgia was given in honor of 
the English king George II., who granted the territory lo Oglethorpe and 
other "trustees." Florid.iwas so named by the Spanish explorer, Ponce de 
Leon, because the region was discovered 
on Easter Sunday, called in Spanish paS' 
aia Jiorida. Kentucky is a native Indian 
signifying " the dark and bloody 
ground," because in aboriginal times it 
was the battlefield of the northern and 
southern Indians. Tennessee is named 
after the river of the same name, signify- 
ing " the river of the big t>end," {Notice 
on the map the great curve made by the 
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SOUTHERN STATES: WESTERN DIVISION. 




I. Area. — This 

section, which in- 
cludes Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Indian Territory, has an aea more than double 
that of the New England and the Middle States. 

2. Surface. — The south-eastern portion is in the low plain 
of the Mississippi Valley, whence the surface rises westward 
into the Plains, which occupy a large part of this section. 

Along the coast are extensive swamps and marshes. Norlh-westem 
Texas is a lable-Und, rising to a height of 4.000 feet, and forming 
the eastern hasc oi the Rocky Mounlains, some ouiljing ridges of 
which extend into this stale. 

3. Drainage. — The Mississippi and its tributaries form the 
principal drainage of the eastern portion. Most of the rivers 
of Texas rise in the western plateau, and flow south-east into 
the Gulf of Mexico, 

The southern part of Louisiana is almost on the river-level, and is 

liable to inundation in the spring, when the Mississippi is swollen. 

To confine it within its banks, levees, which aie broad walls of 

earth, have been constructed. 

4 Climate. — The climate of this section is warm, and along 

the gulf-coast semi-tropical. The eastern part has abundant 

rains ; the western part is nearly rainless. 

5. Occupations. — The principal occupation is agriculture, 
the chief staples being corn, cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco. 
The broad prairies of Texas are the grazing-grounds of 
millions of cattle. 





III. 

THE STATES. 

REFERENCE TABLE. 






STATES. 


Sq.'uilM. 


'"n^aSo!" 


STATES. 


Sq. Mil«, 


wr 


Louisiana . . . 
ArkaosM . . . 


48,720 

i65!7So 


1,118,587 
l.l::S,i7g 
2.235.523 


Jtuiian Tfrrilory 


3MO0 


61,834 
.86,490 



1. Louisiana is an important state on account of its valua- 
ble staple products, and its commanding commercial position. 
The principal occupations are agriculture and commerce. 

L The staple products nre the sugar-tane, cotton, and rice. Louis- 
tana ranks lirst in the United States in the production of sugar 

II. The commercial facilities of the state arise from its situation at the 
lower part of the Mississippi Valley, and on the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico, This gives it the control Ijoth of the foreign and the 
domestic trade of this rich section. 

2. Chief Cities. — New Orieans is the largest city in the 
Gulf States, and the greatest cotton-market in the world. 
Siireveport and Baton Rouge, the capital, are next in size, 

3. Arkansas, — The staple products of this state are cotton 
and corn. Stock-raising is extensive, and the mineral wealth is 
great 

4. Cities. — Little Rock is the capital and largest city. Other 
important places are Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs- 
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5. Texas. — Texas, the largest state in the Union, is engaged 
in stock-raising and agriculture. The chief staples are cotton, 
corn, cstt!e, and wool. 

6. Chief Cities. — Galveston has an exten»ve cottm trader 
and is the port through which nearly all the exports and im- 
ports of the state pass. Dallas, San Antonio, and Houston are 
flourishing cities and important railroad centers, with a la^e 
internal trade. Austin is the capital 

7. Indian Territory.— Indian Territory is a region set apart 
by Congress for the home of various peaceable tribes of 
Indians. Tahlequah is the chief town. 

8. Oklahoma Territory. — Stock-raising and farming are 
the chief pursuits. Guthrie is the capital and the largest 
town. Oklahoma and Kingfisher are thriving places 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 



Histoiy. — " Louisiana," in the last century, was the name applied to an 
extensive territory including the whole country westward from tlie Missis- 
sippi not occupied by Spain, and northward to the southern boundary of 
British America, — a vast region then in possession of France. In the year 
1803, during the administration of Jefferson, this domain was purchased 
from France for tifleen millions of 
dollars. The State cti Louisiana was 
orgimzcd in iSiz and all the rest of 
Louisiana loolt the name of Mis 

Arkansas was a portion of the 
temtory of Louisiana. In 1819 it 
nassetolTasadisiinct termor} and 
in 1836 It was admitted as a sfite 

Texas original ly a part of the 
Spanish American Possessions be 
came a province of Mexico in i3 1 
A large American immigration then 
took place a few ^ears later the 
people declared their independence 
and in 1836 Texas beome an inde 
pendent repubhc Subsequently in 
■ 843 Texas on application was ad 
mitted into the Union 

Indian Territory was onginally a 
part of the Louisiana purchase and 
embraced the whole territory of Mis 
soun It has been reduced to its 
present limits by the successive 
formation of states and territories 

An unoccupied portion of Indian 
Terntory was thrown open to public 
settlement in 1S89 and with ex 
tended boundaries, was oi^anized as 
the Territory of Oklahoma in 1890. 

Nwnes.— Louisiana was so named after the French king Louis XIV. 

Texas 

called 

Oklahoma is a Chickasaw 



having herds of several thousand cattle and horses, are common in 
this stale. Great attention is given to sheep-raising. There Is an 
abundance of most valuable timber, and great deposits of coal, iron, 
salt, and other useful minerals. These attractions draw a superior class 
of emigrants from oiher stales, as also from Germany and other European 




'X of th. 
Indian Territory is 



The state of Arkansas is called after the 
is called after an Indian tribe of that name 
because tribes of Indians are settled the 
word meaning " Beautiful country." 

TexM. — From its size alone Texas is 
states of the Union. It extends through 
tude, and twelve degrees of longitude, exceeding in area either Franci 
or the German Empire. It has the finest facilities for agriculture, pro- 
ducii^ all the cereals, together with cotton, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and 
semi-tropical fruits. It raises more beef-cattle than any olher stale, having, 
by the census of 1890, 



loteworthy above all the other 
1 degrees of lati- 









Indian Territory. — Indian Terri- 
tory is divided into various reserva- 
tions, the most important of which 
are (see map, p. 43) those of the 
Cherokees, Cliickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles. These tribes 
have at various periods been removed 
from different parts of the Union to 
their present locations in Indian Ter- 
ritory. The Indianpopulation(about 
51,000) is nearly equally divided 
between those that are settled on 
the reservations, or at the vari- 
ous agencies. It has been the aim 
of tht United States to settle the 
various tribes upon separate reser- 
vations, where they may be free from 
the encroachments of the whites, 
and under the general superintend- 
ence and protection of the govern- 
ment. Agents are appointed by the 
President lo represent the United 
States ; but each tribe has its own 
internal government. Several of the 
tribes, as the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Creeks, have made considerable 
progress in civilization : they till the 
soil, raise catde and horses, have 
schools, and have also books and 
newspapers printed in their own language. 

The American Bison. — The American bison, commonly but wrongly 
called the buffalo, formerly ranged from northern Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory northward through Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. They mi- 
grated from north to south, and from south to north, according to the season. 
When traveling, they moved in vast, solid columns of thousands and tens 
of thousands. The use of the dressed hides of the bison as robes caused 
a prodigious slaughter of these animals, so that they rapidly diminished 
in number. Originally they ranged over the whole of "The Central 
Plain"; but they are now nearly extinct. The illustration given below 
represents n scene which only a few years ago was familiar to all who 
crossed over the plains east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

\ QUESTIONS BY STATES. 

The Section. — How many and what states in this section? What natu- 
ral boundary has this section on the north ? On the south ? On the west ? 
What country north-east of this section? Aiis. The Dominion of Canada. 
Through how many degrees of latitude and longitude do the stales com- 
prising this section extend ? What is Ihe greatest length of this section ? 
(Measure on the scale of miles.) When it is noon at Washington, what 
time is it at Cincinnati and Lansing? At Chicago? At St. Paul? Name 
ten cities rear the fortieth parallel. Which of the Great Lakes is wholly 
within this section ? What mountains in the north-western part? To what 
systems do all the rivers of this section belong ? Ans. To the Mississippi 
and tbe St. Lawrence basin systems. 

Michigan. ^ Between what lakes is the upper peninsula of Michigan 
situated P The lower peninsula ? What large island in Lake Superior 
belongs to Michigan ? What bay in Lake Superior ? What river connects 
Lake Superior with Lake Huron? What strait connects Lake Michigan 
with Lake Huron ? Wliat two bays in Lake Michigan ? In Lake Huron ? 
By what bodies of water is Lake Huron connected with Lake Erie? 
What mountain-range in the upper peninsula? What rocks? What five 
rivers flow into Lake Michigan? What two into Lake Huron? Which 
city is the capital? What two cities near Saginaw Bay? What city on 
Grand River? On Detroit River? What three important places west of 
Detroit ? 

Ohio. — What natural boundary has Ohio on the north 1 On the .south ? 
On which of the Middle States, and on which of the Southern States, does 
Ohio border? What state on the west? On the north? Into what body 
of water do the streams in the northern part flow ? What arc the principal 
tributaries of the Ohio in this state? Which city is the capital? On what 
meridian is it? What large place is nearly on the same meridian? What 
three large cities on Lake Erie? What two cities west of Columbus? What 
large city in the south-west ? What place at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers possesses peculiar historical interest? (See Supplemen- 
tary Notes, p. 49- ) 

Indiana. — What natural boundary has Indiana on the north? On the 
south? What river crosses the state? Of what is it a tributary? What 
are the principal branches of the Wabash ? By what artificial means are 
tbe waters of Lake Erie connected with the Mississippi River systeiD?i 



Which city is the capita! ? What is tl 
eastern part of the slate? What twc 
on the Ohio? 

Illinois. — What natural boundary has lUinois on the north-east? On the 
south ? On the west ? What partial natural boundarj' on the east? What 
live states border on Illinois? How many miles of coast on Lake Michigan 
has this state ? (Measure on the scale of miles.) What are the three prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Mississippi in this state? What water connection 
is there between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi ? What are the prin- 
cipal branches of the Wabash in this state? Which city is the capital? 
What great city on Lake Michigan? What city south-west of Chicago? 
What is the largest place in the north-central part of the state? What 
cily on the Illinois River? What city north-west of Peoria? What ci^ 
south-east of I'eoria ? What city at the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers? 

Wisconsin. — What natural boundary has Wisconsin on the north-west? 
On the east? The west? What islands in Lake Superior belong to 
Wisconsin? What mountains in the northern part? What bay in the 
eastern part? What large lakes in the eastern part? What are the three 
principal tributaries of the Mississippi River in this state? Which cityi* 
the capital? What city south-east of Madison? What cities on Lake 
Michigan? On Winnebago Lake? What city on the Mississippi? 



II. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

States. — Ho-U! bouitdfdt What is the capital t 

Michigan? Ohio? Indiana? Illinois? Wisconsin ? 

BttY». — Whtreisitf 

Keweenaw ? Whitefish ? Thunder ? Saginaw ? Green ? 

fliVers. — Wktre does it riset In -what direction, through vikai states, 
and into what body of water, does it flow f 

Muskegon ? Maumee ? Scioto ? Great Miami ? Wabash ? Illinois? 
Rock? Wisconsin? 

Lakes. — Where situated f By "what drained f 

St, Clair? Horicon ? Winnebago? Peoria? 

Cities. — In what part of vjhat state ? How situated t 

Lansing ? Columbus ? Indianajjolis ? Springfield ? Madison ? Detroit? 
Cincinnati? Chicago? Milwaukee? Grand Rapids? Cleveland? Evans- 
ville ? Quincy ? Racine ? 
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Mining — Coal is very widely distributed throughout this section, and in 
inexhaiistible quantities. There are valuable iron ores in Ohio and Michi- 
gan. The sail deposits of Michigan are of unsurpassed richness; lead is 
mined in nortli-westem Illinois and southern Wiscoosin ; and the Lake 
Superior copper-mines are among the richest in the world. 

Commerce. — The means of communication afforded by nature are the 
numerous large navigable streams, especially the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, which flow into the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, which, with 
the St. Lawrence, give commumcalion with the Atlantic Ocean, These 
splendid natural commercial facilities are further increased by a network of 
railroads built by the enterprise of the Weslem people. The principal 
exports are wheat, flour, com, pork, bacon, beef, cheese, wool, and copper. 

III. 

THE STATES. 
REFERENCE TABLE. 



1 ,™ 


s^".;,;;. 


F^ulil.on 


STATES 


Sq. MIIH. 


fNjpukJ|=« 


Ohio 

Illinois .... 


4:/j6o 

J6.3SO 
56.650 


3,673.316 
2,192,404 

3.82t.3S" 


Wisconsin . . . 
Michigan . . . 


56,040 

58.9' 5 


1,686,880 



1. Situation. — This group of states is situated north of the 
Ohio River, and east of the Mississippi. It lies wholly in the 
Central Plain, or Mississippi Valley, 

2. Surface. — The surface is generally level or rolling prairie- 
land; but there are two hilly regions, — the one towards the 
Ohio, the other towards Lake Superior. 

The larger part of Ohio consists of a low and broken table-land, form- 
ing the western slope and foot'hills of the Appalachian system. 
The highlands of northern Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, are an extension of the Height of Land. Wisconsin and 
Michigan possess extensive white-pine forests. 

3. Drainage. — The rivers in these states belong to the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence systems. Four of the five Great 
Lakes, namely, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, lie in the 
northern part of this section. 

Lake Superior is six hundred feet above the sea-level, and one thousand 
feet deep ; it has an area of thirty-two thousand square miles, being 
large enough to take in the whole of the state of Maine or the island 
of Ireland. Lake Michigan, about twenty feet lower than Lake Su- 
perior, is three-fourths as large, and not quite so deep. Lake Huron 
b two-thirds as large as Lake Superior, and eight hundred and seventy 
feet deep. Lake Erie is one-third as large as Lake Superior, and is 
shallow, having an extreme depth of two hundred and ten feet 

4. Climate. — The climate is similar to that of the Atlantic 
States in the same latitude, — the summers are hot, the winters 
mild in the southern, and cold in the northern part. 

5. Productions and Pursuits. — The leading pursuits are 
agriculture and grazing; but manufacturing, mining, and com 
merce are all great and important industries. 

Agriculture. — The broad and fertile prairies are admirably adapted both 
for tillage and grazing. Of wheat, corn, wool, and live-stock, the quant tj 
produced is greater than in any other part ol our country of equal extent 

Manufacturing Manufacturing, though in importance secondary to 

agriculture, is pursued on a great and growing sc.ile. The principal articles 
produced are flour, agricultural implements, machinery, and cotton and 
woolen goods. 



1. Ohio is one of the wealthiest and most progressive of the 
Central States, and, in the amount and variety of its manufac- 
tures, is the first state west of the Alleghanies. 

2. Chief Cities. — Cincinnati the metropolis, and the largest 
city of the Ohio Valley, is a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial point. Cleveland and Toledo are important manufac- 
turing centers and lake ports. Columbus is the capital. Dayton 
and Youngstown are great manufacturing towns. 

3. Indiana. — The natural advantages of Indiana consist in 
its fertile soil, its extensive deposits of coal and iron, and the 
facilities for communication afforded by its rivers. The pros- 
perity of the state is based on its agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing interests. 
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4. Chief Cities. — Indianapolis, the capital anti largest city, 
is the center of numerous railroads, and is an active manufac- 
turing and commercial point. Evansville, Fort Wayne, and 
Terre Haute, rank next in population, and are important manu- 
facturing and trading cities. 

5. Illinois. — Illinois is one of the most populous and wealthy 
of the Central States, leading all others in the value of Its agri- 
cultural productions, and commanding the trade both of the 
Mississippi River and of the Great Lakes. 

6. Chief Cities. — Chicago is the commercial metropolis, and 
the second city of the country in population. It has an exten- 
sive lake commerce, is the center of the railroad system of the 
surrounding states, and ranks as the greatest wheat, com, and 
live-stock market in the Union. 

In commercial importance Chicago ranks next to New York. The 
numerous trunk lines tributary to Chicago, and meeting in that 
city, make it the most important railroad center in America. Its 
commerce exceeds $500,000,000 annually. Ii is the greatest grain- 
market in the world. The grain is received and shipped in bulk. 
It is lifted into elevators from railroad-cars by buckets running on 
an endless chain, and operated by powerful steam-machinery, 
and is emptied through spouts into the holds of vessels. There 
are a large number of these immense elevator- warehouses, the 
total capacity of all being aver 35,000,000 bushels. 



Among other important cities are Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
Joliet, and Bloomington, Springfield is the capital. 

7. Wisconsin. — Extensive forests in the north, rich deposits 
of lead and iron, a fertile soil, and great facilities for commerce, 
form the principal natural advantages of this state. The lead- 
ing industries are agriculture, mining, lumbering, and manufac- 
turing, 

8. Chief Cities. — Milwaukee is the commercial metropo- 
lis. It is a great wheat-market, and one of the most beauti- 
ful and flourishing cities of the North-West. La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Eau Claire, and Sheboygan come next in 
importance. Madison is the capital. 

9. Michigan. — Michigan consists of two peninsulas. The 
upper peninsula is rugged, and in parts mountainous, with a 
generally sterile soil; but it is valuable on account of its rich 
veins of copper and iron, and its heavy pine-forests. The 
lower peninsula has a generally level surface, a fine climate, 
and a fertile soil. The leading industries are lumbering, salt- 
making, farming, fruit-raising, and manufacturing, in the lower 
peninsula ; and copper and iron mining in the upper peninsula. 

10. Chief Cities. — Detroit has the best harbor on the Great 
Lakes, and is engaged in manufacturing and in foreign and 
domestic commerce. Grand Rapids, Saginaw, and Bay City 
rank next in importance. Muskegon and Jackson are growing 
places. Lansing is the capital. 



SUPPLEMENTABT NOTES. 



HUtory. — In 1787 Congress organized the vast uninhabited region north 
of the Ohio into a territory called the North-west Territory, and decreed 
that a certain number of states should be formed from it when each should 
have a population of 60,000. 

The first state carved out of the North-west Territory was Ohio, admitted 
into the Union in 1803. Its first white population consisted of a company 
of New-England pioneers under the guidance of Gen. Rufus Putnam ; and 
the first settlement was made at Marietta, so named after Marie Antoinette. 

Indiana was originally a part of the North-west Territory. When Ohio 
became a state, all the remainder of the North-west Territory received the 
name of Indiana Territory ; and from a part of this territory the Slate of 
Indiana was created in [816. Illinois was first a part of the North-west 
Territory, afterwards of Indiana Territory, and was admitted into the 



Union in 1818. Wisconsin was penetrated by the early French mtssiona' 
ries, traders, .and trappers, over two hundred years ago. The first perma- 
nent settlement was made at Green Bay in 1745. Wisconsin was first 
part of the North-west Territory, then part of Indiana Territory, then of 
Illinois Territory, and afterwards of Michigan Territory. In 1836 it became 
a separate lerrilorj', and in 1848 was admitted as a state. Michigan was first 
a part of the North-west Terrilorj', and afterwards of Indiana Territory. 
In 1805 it became a separate territory, and in 1837 was admitted as a state. 

Names. — Ohio was named from the Ohio River, which in the Indian 
language signifies "river of blood." Indiana is a name formed from the 
word Indian. Illinois look its name from the Illinois Kiver and tribe of 
Indians. Wisconsin took its name from the Wisconsin River, 
took lis name from Lake Michigan. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 
1. QUESTIONS BY STATES. 

The Section. — What seveo stales in this scclion? What parallel and 
what natural boundaries separate it from Canada? What natural boundary 
on ihe east? What hills in the western part? What plateau in the north- 
west? What elevation in the north-east? 

Minnesota. — What elevation in the nortliern part of Minnesota? Tn 
what direction do tne streams flow from the Height o£ Land? Wliat lakes 
on the northern bonier? Which of the Great Lakes on the eastern border? 
What two lakes north of the Height of Land ? What five lakes south of 
the Heiglit of Land ? What two lakes on the western border ? What lake 
on die eastern border ? Wliat lake is the source of the Mississippi ? What 
are the principal tributaries oi the Mississippi in or bordering this stale? 
Which city is the capital? What two cities on Ihe Mississippi? What 
city on Minnesota Kiver? What port near the western extremity of Lake 
Superior? 

Iowa. — What natural boundary has Iowa 
Wliich part of the stale is hilly? What ri\ 
other tributaries of Ihe Mississippi in this stai< 
On what river arc most of the large cities ? 
the Missouri? 

Missouri. — What natural boundary has Missouri on 
mountains in the soulh? What mountains in the south- 
mountain summiis in llie eastern part? What river crosses the slate? 
What is the princii>al tributary of the Missouri from the soutli? Which 
city is the capital ? What large city on the Mississippi, near the mouth of 
the Missouri ? What city on the Mississippi north of tlie Missouri ? 
What city on the Missouri where that river enters the stale? Whal city 
OD the Kfissouri north of Kansas City? 

Kansas. — What parallel is the northern ))Oundary of Kansas? What 
parallel is the southern boundary? What river crosses the south-western 



the east? On the west? 
crosses ihe slate? Whal 
Which city is the capital? 
me them. What cities on 

Duri on the east? What 
What two 



part of the stale? What river north of the Arkansas? Of what river is it 
a tributary? Whal are the princljjal branches of the Kansas River in this 
slate ? In what part of the state are most of the cities and towns ? What 
two cities on the Kansas River? Which i.s the capital? Whal two cities 
on the Missouri ? What city in the south-eastern part? What cily on the 
Arkansas River? 

Nebraska. — What parallels form Ihe southern boundary of Nebraska? 
Whal natural boundary on the east? What branch of the Missouri River 
crosses the nortliern pari ? What river crosses the stale ? Of what river 
is it a tributary? What city is the capital? What cities on the Missouri 
Kiver? What city on the Plalle River? 

South Dakota. —What state north of South Dakota? What stales east? 
What states west? Whal mountains in the western pari? What plateau 
in the central part? What tributaries has the Missouri River in this 
state? What is the capital and where is it situated? 

North Dakota. — What country north of North Dakota? What state 
east ? Whal state south ? What state west ? What plateau in the central 
part? What lakes in the northern part? What river crosses the sUte? 
What is the capital ? 

II. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

States. — How boundcdt What is Ihe capital T 

Minnesota? Iowa? Missouri? Kansas? Nebraska? South Dakota? 
North Dakota? 

Moantaina. — Where are tfiev f 

HIack Hills? Height of U Ad? I'ilot Knob? Iron? Oiark? Pea Ridge? 

R'laera. — Where does it risel In what directiou, through what slates, 
mid into what body of water, does itfiowf (See Map of United States:) 

Mississippi ? Missouri ? Minne;iOta ? Red ? Des Moines ? Platte ? 
Kansas ? 

Cities. — /« what part of what state is itt How situated t 

St. Paul? Des Moines? Jefferson Citj? Topeka? Lincoln? Yank- 
ton? Minneapolis? Dubuque? Davenport? St Louis? Kansas City? 
Omaha I* Sioux Falls? Bistnarck? 
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II. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1. Situation. — Ttiis group includes Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

The boundary separating this section from the Dominion of Canada 
is formed by the 49th parallel, the Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, 
Rainy Lake, Crooked Lake, and Pigeon River. 

2. The surface is generally level. The western part is in 
the Plains; the eastern, in the low plain of the Mississippi, to 
which the ground falls by a slight slope from the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The only considerable elevations are the short ranges and knobs of the 
Ozark Mountains in Missouri, and the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

3. Drainage. — Most of the rivers of this section are tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi. 

The Mississippi rises in a sma]l 
lake in northern Minnesota, on 
the Height of Land. Al first a 
Blender rivulet from ten to livelve 
feet in width, it receives the waters 
of various lakes and small streams, 
and is soon swelled by two large 
tributaries, — the Minnesota and 
St Croix. It is navigable for 
steamboats below the Falls of SL 
Anthony. 

4. Climate. — The climate 
of this region presents great 
extremes : the summers are 
warm ; the winters exceed- 
ingly severe, especially in the 
northern part. 

$. Productions and Pur- 
suits. — The principal pur- 
suits are agriculture, stock- 
raising, and mining. 

Agriculture. — The soil of the 
river- valleys is exceedingly fertile. 
The staple products are corn, 
wheat, hay, oats, hemp, and pota- 
toes. Stock-raising is largely car- 
Mining. — In the number, extent, and value of its mineral deposits, 
Missouri surpasses every other state. Those most largely mined are iron, 
lead, and coal. Iowa has inexhaustible fields of bituminous coal, and is 
rich in lead. Kansas has abundant deposits of coal, iron, and salt. South 
Dakota has very rich and productive gold mines. 

Commerce. — These states are crossed by many navigable rivers and bj 
numerous railroads, which connect with trunk lines east of the Mississippi. 

III. 






THE STATES. 
REFERENCE TABLE. 






STATES. 


Am In 
Sa- M>>(i. 


'::ZT 


STATES. 


5q. Mil... 


Populifan 


Minnesota . . . 

Iowa 

MiWDri. . . . 


83,365 
56,015 
69,41s 


i,30i,8!6 
r,9M,896 
2,679,184 


Kansas .... 
Nebraska . . . 
Soulh Dakota . . 
North Dakota . . 


77,5'o 
77.650 
70.795 


1,427,096 
1,058.910 
3^8,808 
181,719 



1. Minnesota. — Minnesota occupies the central part of 
North America, and includes the Height of Land which 
divides the Arctic Plain from the valley of the Mississippi 
The leading industries are agriculture (the chief products being 
wheat and oats), lumbering, and manufacturing, the principal 
articles being sawed lumber and flour. 

Minnesota, together with Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, forms an extensive undulating table-land, with an average 
height of about 1,000 feet. In north-western Minnesota the sur- 
face reaches a height of 1,700 feet. This elevation, known as the 
■' Height of Land " (the highest region between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Hudson Bay), forms a watershed which sends out streams to all 
points of the compass. 

2. Chief Cities. — St. Paul is the capital. Minneapolis, the 
largest city, at the Falls of St. Anthony, is noted for the manu- 
facture of flour and lumber. Duluth is an important lake 

port. 

3. Iowa. — Iowa possesses 
a fertile prairie soil, and rich 
deposits of coal and lead. 
Agriculture is the leading 
industry ; but lead and coal 
mining are extensively car- 
ried on. 

The coal-field of Iowa embraces 
an area of several thousand square 
miles, and is practically inex- 
haustible. The coal is bituminous 
and of excellent quality. The 
lead-mines in the northeast have 
been worked for many years. 

4. Chief Cities. — Des 
Moines, the capital, and Sioux 
City in the northwest, and 
Dubuque, Davenport, Bur- 
lington and Keokuk, on the 
Mississippi, are chief cities. 

5. Missouri. — Missouri is 
the most populous state west 
of the Mississippi, and has 
an area nearly equal to that 
of New England. 

Extensive iron -mining is 
carried on in the section south of St. Louis, and the mining 
of lead and coal is an important industry. Agriculture is a 
leading occupation, and great crops of corn, wheat, rye, to- 
bacco, hemp, and grapes are raised in the prairie section. 
The manufacturing interest is large and increasing. 

This state possesses the navigation of the two greatest rivers Jn the 
United Stales. By means of the Mississippi, which forms the 
entire eastern boundary, the state has water communication with 
the most northern part of the Union; by means of the Missouri 
River internal communication is extended to the Rocky Mountains. 
Into these two great channels all the streams of the state finally 



6. Chief Cities. — St. Louis, the largest city west of the 
Mississippi River, occupies a commanding position for domes- 
tic and foreign commerce, and is largely engaged in iron-manu- 
factures. Magnificent steel bridges cross the Mississippi River 
at this point. Kansas City and St. Joseph are the places next 
in importance. Jefferson City is the capital. 
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7. Kansas. — The natural wealth of Kansas consists of a 
fertile soil, abundant pasturage for stock, rich deposits of coal, 
and ready means of communication. The leading industries 
are agriculture in the eastern section, and stock-raising on the 
great grassy prairies to the west. 

The prairies are covered with a variety of nutritious grasses, which 
last all winter, drying into hay on the ground, and supporting vast 
herds of beef-cattle, which require no housing. 

8. Chief Cities. — Kansas City is the largest city. Topeka, 
the capital, Wichita and Leavenworth are next in importance. 

9. Nebraska resembles Kansas in its natural wealth, and in 
the occupations of the people. 

The raising of corn, wheat, and Other cereals, and fruit-growing, are car- 
ried on with great success in the eastern section ; beef-cattle and other 
live-stock are raised in great numbers in the western grazing regions. 
Its cheap and fertile lands, together with the ready means of com- 
munication, arc rapidly making Nebraska agreat and populous stale. 
10 Chief Cities. — Omaha is the largest city. Lincoln is 
the capital. 

1 1. South Dakota. — Agriculture, stock-raising, and mining 
are the chief occupations of the people of South Dakota. 

Population and wealth are in- 
creasing rapidly. The " Bad 
Lands " are an extensive arid 
tract in the southwest. But 
the greater part of the state 
is exceedingly fertile. 

12. Chief Cities. — Sioux 
Falls, Huron, and Yankton. 
Pierre is the capital. 

13. North Dakota — This 
is a great agricultural state. 

Wheat is the leading product, 
and many of the farms are 
very eJttensive. The farm 
represented on the previous 
page is in North Dakota. 

14. Capital. — Bismarck, on 
the Missouri, is the capital. 




SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

History. — Minnesota was first explored by the Jes 
hundred years a;;o. and was a part of the great I.ouisiana purchase. It wai 
organised as a territory in 1849, and became a state in 1858. 

Iowa was originally a part of the Louisiana purchase. It was organized 
as a separate territory in 1S38, and admitted as a state In 1R46. 

Missouri was originally a part oE the Louisiana purchase, and, when 
the present state of Louisiana was admitted, the remainder of the ex- 
tensive domain was erected into the territory of Missouri. The state 
was formed from a part of this territory, and was admitted into the Union 

Kansas was originally a part of the Louisiana purchase. It first came 
prominently into notice in t^sit when a law was passed organizing the 
Kansas- Nebraska Territory, and leaving to "popular sovereignty" the 
([ueslion whether it should be a free or a slave stale. The friends of both 
sides poured into this territory, and for several years its soil was the scene 
of lawlessness and bloodshed ; but the andslavcry party triumphed, and 
Kansas was admitted as a free state, January 30, 18O1, 

Nebraska, originally a part of the Louisiana purchase, was, jointly with 
Kans.ts, organized into a territory in 1SJ4. When Kansas became a stale 
in 1861 Nebraska remained for some years a territory, but tinally was 
admitted into the Union in 1S67. 

Dakota, originally a part of the Louisiana purchase, became a part of 
Minnesota Territory, which was organized in 1849, It was organized as 
a territory in i86i, but it then included the present territories of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. The territory 
was divided into the states of South 
DakoU and North Dakota in 1889. 
Names. — Minnesota is called 
after the river of the same name, 
signifying "cloudy river." Iowa is 
called after the river of the same 
name : it is the French form of an 
Indian word signifying "the sleepy 
ones," the name of an Indian tribe. 
Missouri takes its name from its 
chief river, signifying " muddy 
water." Kansas, meaning "smoky 
water," Nebraska, meaning "water 
valley." and Dakota, signifying 
"leagued," — the common name of 
the confederated Sioux tribes,— are 
all named from Indian tribes identi- 
fied with their history. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

I. QUESTIONS BY STATES. 

The Section. — What arc the states and territories of this section? 
Atit, They are the states of Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, and the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, in the Rocky Mountain division ; the slates of Ne- 
vada, Utah, and Idaho, and the territory of Arizona, in the Great Plateau ; 
and the states of California, Oregon, and Washington, with Alaska Territory, 
in the Pacific Coast division. 

Montana. — What mountains in the western part of Montana? What 
river crosses the northern part? What large branch of the Missouri 
crosses the southern part? What is the capital? 

Wyoming — What park in the north-western part? Name the moun- 
tE^n-ranges. What river in the south-eastern part? What is the capital? 

Colorado — What mounLiins in Colorado? What four "parks" arc in 
these mountains? What peak in the central part of the state? What 
great rivers have their source in this state? What cily is the capital? 
What towns south-west of Denver? 



New Mexico. — What river crosses 
What place south-west of Santa Fd ? 

Idaho. — What natural boundary o: 
the Columbia cross the state ? What 

Nevada. — What mountain-ranges ■ 



New Mexico? What is the capital? 

the north-east? What tributaries of 
is the capital f 

What lakes? Do any 
■ north of Carson 



rivers cross it? What is the capital? What ph 
City? 

Ut«h. — What mountain-chains in Utah? What large lake? What is 
the capital ? What place north of Salt Lake City ? 

Arisona. — What two rivers cross Arizona? What is the capital? 

California. — What natural boundary has California on the west? What 
country south? What mountain-chain in the eastern part? What range 
In the western part? Name three lakes in this state. What noted valle; 



south of the thirty-eighth parallel ? What two large rivers unite, and flow 
into San Francisco Bay ? What strait ("gale ") at the entrance of this bay? 
What city is the capital ? What city on the west side of San Frandsco 
Bay? On the east side? What city east of Oakland? South? 

Oregon. — What boundary river has Oregon on the north ? On the east ? 
What natural boundary on the west? What mountains extend through the 
stale ? What is the capital ? What city north of Salem ? 

^Vashinglon, — What country on the north ? What natural boundat^r on 
the west? On the south? What cape projects from the nortb-westem 
part ? What mountain-peaks in this state ? What is the capital ? 

Alaska. — (See Map of North America.) What ocean north of Alaska? 
South? Sea west? What circle crosses Alaska? What volcano in Alaska? 

II. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

States or Territories. — Hoiv boundedt What is the capital t 

Montana? Wyoming? Colorado? New Mexico? Idaho? Nevada? 
Utah? Arizona? California? Oregon? Washington? Alaska? 

Capet. — From what coast does it project t 

Point Conception ? Mendocino ? Flattery ? 

Moaofaios. — IVhere are they T 

Rocky ? Sierra Nevada ? Coast ? Cascade ? Wasatch ? Uinta ? 
Mount Whitney? Mount Hood? Rainier? 

ff(V«ra. — Where does it rise T In what direction, through what ttates 
or territories, does it Jiow t 

Columbia? Missouri ? Yellowstone ? Rio Grande ? Colorado ? Gila? 
Sacramento ? San Joaquin ? Klamath ? 

Lakes. — Where situaledt 

Great Salt ? Tulare ? Pyramid ? Tahoe ? 

Crfr«S. — In what part of what state is it t Hgw sitttatedf 

Helena? Cheyenne? Denver? Santa Ffi ? Boise? Carson City ? 
Salt Lake City? Phcenix ? Sacramento? Salem? Otympia ? Albu- 
querque ? Spokane ? Virginia Cily ? Ogden ? Tucson ? San Fran- 
J? Oakland? Portland? Pueblo? 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND GREAT PLATEAU. — DESCRIPTION. 

1. Situation. — This group includes the states and terri- 
tories of the Rocky Mountains and of the Great Plateau. 

Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Nevada are states; 
New Mexico and Ariiona are territories. 

2. Surface. — The great natural feature of this region is 
the Rocky Mountain system, the main axis of which traverses 
it in a general south-easterly direction. The Rocky Mountains 
within this section comprise several chains more or less parallel, 
and connected by numerous cross ranges. 

I. Some of the grandest scenery in the world is found io the Rocky 
Mountains. Among the most remarkable localities are the moun- 
tain sceiicry and " parks " of Colorado, the Fire Hole Basin, and 
the Canon of the Yellowstone. The Fire Hole Basin is in the val- 
ley of the Madison River, one of the head streams of the Missouri. 
It contains many hundreds of boiling springs and spouting geysers, 
far exceeding those of Iceland in size and grandeur. The Grand 
Geyser, the most magnificent in the world, throws a stream of hot 
water to a height of 300 feet The Canon of the Yellowstone is a 
great mountain-rent, with perpendicular basaltic walls from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet high. For a distance of tweniy-five miles along this 
mighty chasm the river rushes with fearful velocity, making in one 
place a leap of 300 feet, forming one of the grandest of waterfalls. 
The rocks in many places along the caflon are worn into fantastic 
shapes, reSembhng ruined castles with minarets and spires. 
II. A section of this magnificent mountain-region, two-thirds the size of 
Connecticut, has been set apart by Congress as a great " National 
Park." Within its limits are not less than ten thousand boiling 
springs and geysers, and many grand waterfalls, deep caQons, beau- 
tiful lakes, and rugged mountain-peaks. 

3. Climate. — This section has a cool climate, owing to its 
elevation above the level of the sea. It is also noted for its 
diyness. This is due to its great distance from the ocean, the 



rain-clouds from which are deprived of their moisture by the 
intervening mountains. 

4. Industries. — This section is rich in mines of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and coal, and the vast grassy plains afford fine 
pasturage : hence mining and stock-raising form the leading 
industries of the inhabitants. 

III. 

THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
REFERENCE TABLE. 



KOCKV MOUNTAIN DIVISION. 


GREAT PLATEAD DIVISIOK. 


STATES OR TERRI. 


Sq.'Mil'«. 


PspulKlort 


STATES OR TERRI- 
TORIES. 


An> in 
Sq. Mil.. 


PopuW^ 


Wyoming . . 
Colorado . . . 
Nem Mexico Ter. 


i46/)So 

97.890 
'03.955 
112,580 


13^159 

60,705 

4'=.'98 
153.593 


Idaho .... 
Nevada. . . . 
Utah 

Ariiona Ter. . . 


84,800 

110,700 
84,970 
IIJ,02O 


84.385 
45.761 
107,90s 



J. Montana. — The gold, silver and copper mines of Mon- 
tana are extensively worked, and the mountain pastures afford 
great advantages for stock raising. 

6. Chief Places. — Helena is the capital and largest city. 
Butte is the next city in importance. 

7. Wyoming. — The principal industries of this state are 
stock-raising and the mining of coal and gold. 

8. Chief Places. — Cheyenne, the capital, is an important- 
railroad center, and distributing point for general merchandise. 
Laramie is the next largest city. Sherman Station (8,000 feet) 
is the highest point in the Rocky Mountains crossed by the 
Pacilic Railroad. 

9- Colorado is divided by the Rocky Mountains into the 
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eastern section, which resembles Kansas, and the western sec- 
tion, which is a mountain-plateau rct;;ion. 

The leading industries are gold and silver mining, largely- 
carried on in the mountains, and grazing and agriculture in the 
eastern section. 

ro. Chief Places. — Denver is the capital and largest city. 
The many important railroad lines centering here make it the 
metropolis of an extensive region of country. Pueblo, Lcad- 
ville, and Colorado Springs rank next in population. 

II. Utah abounds in mineral wealth, and Is very rich in 
silver-mines, which are extensively worked. Agriculture de- 
pends wholly on irrigation, except in a very few small areas. 

13, Salt Lake City is the capital and largest city. 

13. Idaho is rich in gold and silver, and has also extensive 
deposits of salt, coal, and iron. 

14. The capital is Boisa 

15. Nevada. — Nevada is noted for its silver-mines, which 
for a number of years yielded more than one-half of all the' 
silver annually produced in the United States. 

16. Chief Places. — Vii^inia City, famous for its rich silver- 
mines, is the largest place. Carson City is the capital. 

17. New Mexico has rich mines, which arc being rapidly 
opened and developed. Stock raising is also extensively carried 
on in the valleys. New Mexico was first visited by the Span- 
iards about 1540, at which time it contained several important 
Indian settlements. 

18. Santa F< is the capital, and Albuquerque, laigest place. 

19. Arizona. — Arizona includes the hottest and driest por- 
tion of the United States. Its surface is much diversified. The 
northern part b a high plateau, cut through by the stupendous 
caiion of the Colorado River. 

The Colorado River has worn through the soft strata of sandstone a 

narrow channel, that in many places is from 2,000 to 6,000 feel deep. 

The passage through this deep and gloomy caHon is exceedingly 

dangerous. 

This territory is rich in mines of silver, copper, and other 

minerals, which are being extensively developed. Coal and 

iron are abundant 

2a The capital is Phoenix. Tucson is an important city. 



IV, 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION. — DESCRIPTION. 

1. Situation. — This group includes the states of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, with Alaska Territory. 

2. Seacoast. — Exclusive of Alaska, this section has a coast 
line of about one thousand miles. Good harbors, however, are 
not numerous. 

3. Surface. — The lofty chain of the Sierra Nevada extends 
through California into Oregon and Washington, where it is 
called the Cascade Range. The Coast Range is a series of low 
chains near the Pacific coast. 

4. The climate of the Pacific Coast is unlike that of any other 
part of the United States. In California and Oregon it is mild 
and equable throughout the year ; but it presents great extremes 
of moisture, the rains being confined to the period from Novem- 
ber to April, and no rain falling during the other months. 



THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

REFERENCE TABLE. 



STATES OR TERRJTORIES. 


Squi. Mil... 


?::l.Vo*:" 


California 

Oregon 

Washington 

A/asi.1 Ttrrilory .... 


96.030 
69.. 80 

577.39° 


i,!o8,i30 
313.767 
34*390 

30.3» 



1. California ranks as the wealthiest and most populous of 
the Pacific States. It is, next to Texas, the largest state in 
the Union. 

2. Physical Features. — This state may be divided into four 
sections : (l) the mountain-region of the Sierra Nevada, (2) tlie 
desert pLiteau-region east of th.it range, (3) the fertile valley- 
region between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range moun- 
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tains, and (4) the narrow coast-belt bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

California Is famed for its grand and striking natural features. Among 

these are the Vo<;eniite Valley and Falls, the Dig- Tree Groves, Lake 

Talioe, and the Geysers. 

3. In natural mrealth this state is highly favored. It is rich 
in gold, silver, quicksilver, and other minerals. Its fertile soil 
and favorable climate adapt it to the production of the grains 
and fruits both of the temper- 
ate and semi-tropical climes. 
Its situation on the Pacific 
Ocean gives it command of 
the trade with the Orient 

4. The chief industries are 
agriculture, stock-raising, min- 
ing, and manufacturing. Cali- 
fornia is the leading state in 
the export of wheat, gold, 
quicksilver, wool, and wine. 
The orange, lemon, fig, olive, 
and almond are cultivated in 
the central and the southern 
parts. 

5. Chief Cities. — San Fran- 
cisco is the commercial em- 
porium of the whole western 
coast of North America, and 
has a large trade with China, 
Japan, India, Australia, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and other 




islands of the Pacific. Los Angeles ranks next in population. 
Sacramento is the capital. 

6. Oregon is as large as New York and Pennsylvania, but 
more thinly populated. The leading industries are agriculture, 
to which the fertile river valleys are finely adapted ; stock- 
raising, which is largely engaged in ; and cutting timber from 
the immense pine-forests that cover the western slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains. The salmon-fisheries also are important, 

7. Chief Cities. — Portland, 
on the Willamette, is the larg- 
est city. Salem is the capital 

8. Washington has a great 
extent of sea-coast, valuable 
coal-fields, and forests of pine 
and cedar. Agriculture, min- 
ing, lumbering, and commerce 
are the chief pursuits. 

9. The Capital is Olympia. 
Seattle and Tacoma are the 
largest cities. 

10. Alaska. — This great 
isolated possession (purchased 
from Russia in the year 1867} 
is organized as a territorial 
district, having its own gov- 
ernor, civil officers, and courts 
of justice. 

Forests, fur-bearing animals, 
and seal-fisheries constitute 
the wealth of Alaska. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 



Hiatory. — Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming belong to the United States by right of exploration and settle- 
ment, confirmed by treaty with Spain in 1819. Utah, Nevada, and Cah- 
fornia were Included in the territory ceded by Mexico in 1848. Colorado 
and Wyoming, in their present limits, were partly in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and partly in the cession of 1848. New Mexico and Arizona were 
partly in the ceatioa of 1848, and partly in the Gadsden purchase from 



Mexico in 1853. Montana was organized as a territory in 1864, and 
admitted as a state in 1889; Oregon was organized as a territory in 1S48, 
and admitted as a state in 1859. Washington was organized as a terri- 
tory in 1S53, ^'"' liecame a state in 18S9 ; Nevada became a state in 1864; 
Caliromia, in 1850, and Colorado, in 1876. Wyoming was organized as a 
territory in 1868 ; New Mexico and Utah, in 1850; Arizona and Idaho, in 
1863, Idaho and Wyoming became states in 1S90 ; Utah, in 1896. 
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STANDARD TIME. 



I. — On the i8th of November, 1883, the principal railway 
lines of the United States and Canada adopted a new method 
of computing and recording time, for the purpose of securing 
a uniform tinie standard which should simplify the business 
of transportation, and add to the convenience of travelers. It 
is almost wholly for purposes of travel and transportation that 
the majority of people have need of accurate time ; and every- 
where, except in very large cities, business has always been 
regulated by railroad time. 

2. — The defects of the old system of time standards were 
mainly as follows : — 

X. There were formerly more than fifty standards of railway time in the 
United States. Now there are but four. 

a. The old standards differed from each other, where they intersected, 
by all sorts of variations, errors, and odd minutes. Now the differ- 
ences between the standards are an exact hour, and the minutes and 
seconds are the same in all four di\'isions. 

3. Formeily there were almost innumerable places at which standards 
changed. Now the points of change are few in number, and always 
at prominent points of railway departure. 

4. Formerly almost every railway center had two or three standards cf 
time. Chicago used three ; Kansas City had five ; and St Louis, 
where fourteen roads center, used six different standards. 

3. — In the plan which has now been adopted, it was pro- 
posed — 

X. That the same standard should govern as many railroads as possible. 

a. That the standards should not extend over so large an area of terri- 
tory as tc cause standard time to differ at any point by more than 
about thirty minutes from local time (mean solar tinie).' 

3. That each standard should vary from the adjacent standards by the 
most readily calculated difference, that of an even hour. 

4. That changes from one standard to another should be made at well- 
known points of departure. 

5. That these changes should be made at the termini of roads where 
changes naturally occur, except on the transcontinental lines, and in 
a few other unavoidable cases, where they should be made at the ends 
of divisions. 

6. That, the seventy-fifth meridian west from Greenwich being almost 
precisely the central meridian for the system of roads using standards 
based upon the time of Eastern cities, and the ninetieth meridian 
being equally central for the roads running by the time of Western 
cities, the time of those meridians should be adopted for the territory' 
which includes nearly ninety per cent of our whole railway system. 
The hour meridians east and west of those named (the 6oth on the 

> Time is measured in nature by the motions of the heavenly bodies. The great natural 
measures are three in number, — the year, the lunar month, and the day. All other divisions 
of time, as the civil month, the week, the hour, the minute, and the second, are arbitrary and 
conventional 

A day, then, is the shortest measure of time afforded by nature, it is denoted by che 
revolution of the earth ; and, although the motion of the earth is perfectly uniform, we Iiave 
three kinds of natural days, all varying in length, — the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal 

A solar day is the period occupied by a single revolution of the earth on its axis m 
relation to the sun. 

A lunar day b the interval of time occupied by a revolution of the earth on its axis in 
relation to the moon. 

A sidereal day is the pmod required for a complete revolution of the earth on its axis in 
relation to the fixed stars. 

The sidereal day, being perfectly independent of the sun, is not employed for civil pur- 
poses. The lunar day, on account of the complicated motion of the moon in the heavens, 
is nerer employed as a measure of time. It has been found convenient, therefore, to estab- 
lish an art^icial day, uniform in length, designated the meafi solar day. The mean solar 
day Is the avenge length of all the natural solar days in a year, aiMl is the time intended to 
be indicated bgr ordiiuiy clocks and watches. 



east, and the 105th and 120th on the west) were found to be equally 
well adapted as central meridians for the roads in the section of country 
adjacent thereto. 

4. — The problem in this country presented a feature nowhere 
else encountered. Standard time was introduced throughout 
the Island of Great Britain as long ago as the year 1848. There 
the railways demanded uniform time, and Greenwich time was 
adopted. FVance also has a uniform standard. But the con- 
tinent of North America covers too many degrees of longitude 
to permit of the use of any one meridian as a single hour 
standard for all points between the two oceans. Under such a 
system, there would be points where local time would differ 
I from standard time by about two hours. 

' 5. — The new system divides the United States into four 
sections. At all places in the same section, time is the same. 

The first section, which is governed by the time of the 75th 
meridian west from Greenwich, embraces all the territory be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and Detroit, Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Parkersburg, Huntington, Bristol, Augusta, and Charleston, as 
indicated on the accompanying map (see next page). This 
is called Eastern time. At 12 mid-day, on the 75th meridian, 
every clock and time-ball, from Calais to Pittsburg, and from 
Quebec to Charleston, indicates the hour of noon. 

The second section is governed by the time of the 90th me- 
ridian, called Central time. It includes all the territory from 
the western limits of the Eastern time (that is, from Detroit, 
Pittsburg, Augusta, etc.) to Bismarck, North Platte, Dodge City, 
etc. Time in this section is one hour slower than Eastern time. 

The third section extends from the Isist-named places west- 
ward to Heron (Montana), Ogden (Utah), The Needles (Ari- 
zona), etc. Time in this section is that of the icsth meridian 
(one hour slower than central time), and is denominated Moun- 
tain time. 

Between the western limits of mountain time and the Pacific 
Ocean, the standard is Pacific time, governed by the 120th 
meridian, one hour slower than mountain time. 

6. — At 12 noon in New- York City the time at Chicago is 
II A.M. ; at Denver, 10 a.m. ; and at Portland (Oregon), 9 A.M. 
By the old system, at 12 noon in New York it was 11.05 i" 
Chicago, 9.56 in Denver, and 8.46 in Portland. 

7. — The adoption of a uniform standard of time by the rail- 
way lines has led to the abandonment of local time in nearly 
all the cities of the United States. The time of the 75th 
meridian was selected as the standard for the District of 
Columbia by Act of Congress, approved March 13, 1884. 

8. — The fact that standard time in this country is reckoned 
from meridians exactly five, six, seven, and eight hours west of 
Greenwich, makes it probable that the system will ultimately 
be adopted by other nations. An international Congress was 
held in Washington in October, 1884, for the purpose of recom- 
mending a commoa prime meridian, to be used in the reckoning 
of longitude throughout the world. The meridian of Green- 
wich was selected for this purpose, and its adoption by the 
commercial nations will probably lead to the establishment oi: 
a common time standard based on the same meridian. 
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CITIES, TOWNS. ETC.. HAVINO A POPULATION OP OVER 10.000 BY THE CENSUS OP 1890. 



Akron, O. . . 

Alameda, Cal. . 
Albany, N.Y. . 
Alexandria, Va. 
Allegheny, Pa, . 
Allen town, Pa. , 
Alpena, Mich. . 
Alton, in. . . 
Altoona, Pa. . 
Amsterdam, N.V, 
Anderson, Ind. . 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Appkton, Wis. . 
Asheville, N.C. 
Atchison, Kan, . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Auburn, Me. 
Auburn, N.Y. . 
Augusta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Me. . 
Aurora, 111. . . 
Austin, Tex. 



=7,6oi 
11,165 
94,923 
14,339 
105,287 

25,2Z8 

11,283 

10,294 



to,74! 
10.342 
11,669 
10,235 
13.963 
6S,S33 
13,055 
1 (,250 
25,858 
33,300 
10,527 
ig,6SS 
14,476 



Baltimore, Md. . 434,439 
Bangor, Me. . . 19,103 
Baton Rouge, La. 10,478 
Battle Creek, Mich, 13,197 
Bay City, Mich. . 27,839 
Bayoane, N.J. . . 19,033 
Beatrice, Neb. . . 13,836 
Belleville, 111. . . 15,361 
Beverly, Mass., . 10,821 
Biddeford, Me. . 14,443 
Binghamlon, N.Y. 35,005 
Bimiinghara, Ala. 26,178 
Bloomineton, 111. . 20,048 
Boston, Xiass. . . 448,477 
Bradford, Pa. . . 10,514 
Bridgeport, Conn. 48,866 
Bridgeion, N.J. . 11,424 
Brockton, Mass. . 27,294 
Brookline, Mass. . 12,103 
Brooklyn, N.V. . 806,343 
Buffalo, N.Y. . . 255,664 
Burlington, lo. . . 22,565 
Burlington, Vt , 14,590 
Butte, Mont. . . 10,723 

Cairo, lU. ... 10,324 

Cambridge, Mass. 70,028 

Catnden, N.J. . . 58,313 

Canton, O, . . . 26,189 

Carbondale, Pa. . 10,833 

Cedar Rapids, lo.. 18,020 

Charleston, S.C. . 54,955 

Charlotte, N.C. . 11,557 
Chattanooga, Ten n. 29,100 

Chelsea, Mass. . . 27,909 

Chester, Pa. . . 20,226 

Cheyenne, Wy. . 1 1,690 
Chicago, 111, , 1,099,850 

Cliicopec, Mass. . 14,050 

ChiUicothe, O. . . 11,388 

Cincinnati, 0. . . 296,908 

Cleveland, O. . . 261,353 

Clinton, lo, . . . 13.619 

Clinton, Mass. . . 10,424 

Cohoes, N.Y. , . 22,509 
Colorado Sp'gs, Col. 11,140 

Columbia, Pa. . . 10,599 

Columbia, S.C. , . 15,353 

Columbus, Ga, , . 17,303 

Columbus, O. . . 88,150 

Concord, N.H. . . 17,004 

Council Blufis, lo, 21,474 



Dallas, Tex. . 
D anbury. Conn, 
Danville, 111. , 
Danville, Va. . 
DavenfKjrt, lo. . 
Dayton, O. . . 
Decatut, 111. . 
Denison, Te». . 
Denver, Cot. . 
Des Moines, lo, 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Dover, N.H. , 
Dubuque, lo. . . 
Duluth, Minn. . . 

East Liverpool, O. 
Easton, Pa. . . . 
East Portland, Ore. 
East St. Louis, 111. 
Eau Claire, Wis. . 
Edgewater, N.Y. . 
Elpn, la . . . 
Eluabeth, N.J. . . 
Elkhart, Ind. . . 
Elmira, N.Y. . . 
El Paso, TcK. , . 

Erie, Pa 

E vans vi lie, Ind. . 
Everett, Mass. . . 



38.067 
16,552 



106,713 
50.093 
205,876 



10,956 
14,481 
10,532 
15,169 
17,415 
14,265 
17.823 
37.764 
11,360 
30,893 
10.338 
40,634 
50,756 
11,068 



Fall River, Mass. . 74,398 

Findlay, O. . . . 18,553 

Fitchburg, Mass. . 22,037 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 12,024 

Fort Scott, Kan. . 11,946 

Fort Smith. Ark. , 11,311 

Fort Wayne, lod. 35,393 

Fort Worth, Tex, . 23,076 

Freepori, 111. . . 10,189 

Fresno, Cal. . . 10,818 

Galesburg, 111. . . 15,264 

Galveston, Tex. . 29.084 

Gloucester, Mass. 24,651 

GloversviUe, N.Y. 13,864 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 60,278 

Greenwich, Conn. 10,131 



Hagetstown, Md. . 


10,118 


Hamilton. O. . . 


'7,565 


Hannibal, Mo. . . 


T.8(i 


Harrisburg, Pa. . 






53,230 


Hastings, Neb. . 




HaverhUI, Mass. . 




Haileton. Pa. . . 


11,872 


Helena, Mont. . . 


13,834 




43,648 


Holyoke, Mass, . 


35-637 


Homellsville, N.Y. 


10.996 


Houston, Ten. . . 




Huntington, W, V; 


10,108 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


10.193 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 




Ironton, O. . . , 




Ishpeming. Mich. . 


11,197 


Ithaca, N.Y. . . 


11,079 



Jacksonville, III. . 10,740 

Jamestown, N.V. . 16,038 

Janesvillc, Wis. . 10,836 

Jeffersonville, Ind. io,006 

Jersey City, N.J. . 163,003 

Johnstown, Pa. . 21,805 

Joliet, III. . . . 23,264 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 17,853 

Kansas City, Kan, 38,316 

Kansa.s City, Mo. , 132,716 

Keokuk, lo', . . . 14,101 

Key West. Fla, . l8,oSo 

Kingston. N.Y. . zi,z6i 

Knoxville. Tenn. . 22,535 



La Crosse, Wis. . 
Lafayette, Ind. . . 
Lancaster, Pa. , . 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lansingburg, N.Y. 
Laredo, Tex. . . 
Lawrence, Mass. . 
Leadville, Col. . . 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Lebanon, Pa. . . 
Lewiston, Me, , . 
Lexington, Ky.. . 

Lincoln, Neb. . . 
Lincoln, R.I. . , 
Litde Rock, Ark. , 
Lock port, N.Y. . 
Logansport, Ind. . 
Long Isl'd City, N.Y, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Kt, . . 
Lowell, Mass. . . 
Lynchburg, Va. 



25,090 
16,243 
31,011 
13.102 
10,550 
II.319 
44,654 
10,384 
19,768 
14,664 
21,701 
21,567 
15,981 
SS.IS4 
20.355 
25.874 
16.038 
13,328 
30.506 
50.395 

'77;696 
19,709 

55.727 



Jackson, Mich. . 20.798 
Jackson. Tenn. . 10,039 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 17,201 



McKecsoort, Pa. . 20.741 

Macon, Ga. . . . 22,746 

Madison, Wis. . . 13,426 

Mahaooy, Pa. . . 11,286 

Maiden, Mass. . . 23,031 

Manchester, N.H. 44,126 

Manistee, Mich. . 12,812 

Mansfield, O. , . 13,473 

Marinette, Wis. . 11,523 

Marlboro', Mass. . 13,805 

Massillon, O. . . 10,092 

Medford, Mass. . 11,079 

Memphis, Tenn. . 64,495 

Menominee, Mich. 10,630 

Meriden, Conn. . 21,652 

Meridian, Miss. . 10,624 
Michigan City, Ind. 10,776 

Middletown, N.Y. 11,977 

Millville, N.J. . , 10,002 

Milwaukee, Wis. . 204,468 

Minneapolis, Minn. 164,738 

Mobile, Ala. . . 31,076 

Molinc, III. . . . 12,000 

Montgomery, Ala. 31,883 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10,830 

Muncie, Ind, . . 11,345 

Muscatine, lo. . . 11,454 

Muskegon, Mich. . 22,702 

Nanticoke, Pa. . , 10,044 

Nashua, N.H. . . 19,311 

Nashville, Tenn. . 76,168 

Natchez, Miss.. . 10,101 
Nebraska City, Neb. 1 1,494 

New Albany. Ind. 21.059 



Newark, N.J. . . 181,830 
Newark, O. . . . 14,270 
New Bedford, Mass. 40,733 
New Brighton, N.Y. 16,423 
New Britain, Conn. 19,007 
NewBrunswick,N.J. 18,603 
Newburgh, N.Y. , 33,087 
Newburyport, Mass. 13,947 
New Castle, Pa. . 11,600 
New Haven, Conn. 81,298 
New London, Conn. 13,757 
New Orleans, La. 242,039 
Newport, Ky. . . 24,918 
Newport, R.I. . , 19,457 
Newton, Mass. , 24,379 
New York, N.Y. 1,515,301 
Norfolk, Va. . . 34,871 
Norristown, Pa. . 19,791 
North Adams, Mass. 16,074 
Northampton, Mass. 14,990 
Norwalk, Conn. . 17,747 
Norwich, Conn. . 16,156 

Oakland, Cal. . . 48,682 

Ogden, Utah . . 14,889 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 11,662 

Oil City, Pa. . . 10,932 

Omaha, Neb. . . 140,452 

Orange, N.J. . . 18,844 

Oshkosh, Wis. . . 22,836 

Oswego, N.Y. . . 21,842 

Ottumwa, lo. . . 14,001 



Pateraon, N.J. . . 78,347 
PawtucketT'nsp,R.1.27,633 
Peabody, Mass. . 10,158 
Pensacola, Fla. . 11,750 
Peoria, III. . , . 41,024 
Petersbure, Va. . 22,680 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,046,964 
Pittsburg, Pa. . . 238,617 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 17,281 
Pittslon, Pa. . . 10,302 
Plainlield, N.J. . 11,267 
Port Huron, Mich. 13,543 
Portland, Me. , . 36,425 
Portland, Ore, . . 46,385 
Portsmouth, O. . 12,394 
Portsmouth, Va, . 13,268 
PottsiowD, Pa. , , 13,285 
Pottsvillc, Pa. . , 14,117 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 22,206 
Providence, R.l. . 132,146 
Pueblo, Col. . . . 24,558 



Racine, Wis. . . 21,014 

Raleigh, N.C. . . iz.678 

Reading, Pa. . . 58,661 

Richmond, Ind. . 16,608 

Richmond, Va. , 81,388 

Roanoke, Va. . . 16,159 

Rochester, N.Y. . 133,896 

Rockford, 111. . , 23,584 

Rock Island, III. . 13.634 

Rome, N.Y, . . 14,991 

Rutland. Vt. . . 11,760 

Sacramento, Cal. , 26,386 

Saginaw, Mich. , 46,322 

St. Joseph, Mo. . 52,324 

St. Louis, Mo. . . 451,770 



SL Paul, Minn. , 133,156 

Salem, Mass. . . 30,801 
Salt Lake City, Utah 44,843 

San Antonio, Tex, 37,673 

San Diego. Cal. . 16,159 

Sandusky, O. . . 18471 

San Francisco, Cal. 298,997 

San Josi^, Cal. . . i3,o6o 
Saratoga Sp'gs, N.Y. 11,975 

Savannah, Ga. . . 43,189 

Schenectady, N.V. 19,902 

Scranion, Pa. . . 75,215 

Seattle, Wash. , . 42,837 

Sedalia, Mo. . . 14,068 

Shamokin, Pa. , , 14,403 

Sheboygan, Wis. . 16,359 

Shenandoah, Pa. . 15,944 

Shreveport, La. , 11.979 

Sioux City, lo. . . 37,806 

Sioux Falls, S.D. . 10,177 

Somerville, Mass. 40,152 

South Bend, Ind. . 21,819 

So. Bethlehem, Pa. 10,302 

Spokane, Wash. . 19,922 

Springfield, 111. . 24,963 

Springfield, Mass. 44,179 

Springfield, Mo. . 21,850 

Springfield, O. . . 31,895 

Stamford, Conn. . 15,700 

Sleubenville, O. . 13,394 

Stillwater, Minn. . 11,260 

Stockton, Cal. . . 14,424 

Streator, 111. . . 11,414 

Superior, Wis, . . 11,983 

Syracuse, N.Y. . 88,143 

Tacoma, Wash. . 36,006 

Taunton, Mass. . 25,448 

Terre Haute, Ind. 30,217 

Tiffin, 10,801 

Toledo, O, . . . 81,434 

Topeka, Kan. . , 31,007 

Trenton, N.J, . . 57,458 

Troy, N.Y. . . . 60,956 



Vicksburg, Miss. . 13,373 



"4,445 



Waco. Tex , . 
Waltham, Mass. 

Warwick, R.I. . . 17,761 

Washington, D.C, 230,392 

Waterbury, Conn. 28,646 

Watertown. N.Y. . 14,725 
West Bay City, Mich. 1 2,981 

West Troy, N.Y. . 12,967 

Weymoutn, Mass. 10,866 

Wheeling, W. Va. 54,522 

Wichita, Kan. . , 23,853 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. . 37,718 

Williamsport, Pa, . 27,132 

Wilmington, Del. . 61,431 

Wilmington, N.C. 20,056 

Winona, Minn. . 18.208 

Wobum, Mass. . 13,499 

Woonsocket, R.L 20.830 

Worcester, Mass. , 84,655 

Yonkera, N.Y. . . 33,033 

York, Pa. . . . 2o,793 

Youngstown, O. . 33,220 

Zancsvilk, O. . . 21,009 




Bos ION 


\\ 


Maine. 






Malbb 


-liN 


TKAU 






Centra 


Verm UN 1' 






BOSI'ON 


4N 


ALI!ANV. 






Shuke Lin- 








New Yo 


UK 


LE:«rHAL AND 


iri-nsT 


N Riv 


New Yukk 


rtNNSVLVAS 


V AND 


Ohio. 


PES.f:JVI 


VA 


lA. 







Illinois Central (Southern Divisio: 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Soin 

IIouaruN iisD Tkxas Central 

Missouri Pacific, 

St. Louis and San Francisco. 

TtXAS ANLl PAriKir- 



'. Orecos and California. 

!. BuKLi.vuro.v AND Missouri Rivek. 

I- Itf.wER ANL Rm Grande. 



Sv. I'Al^l. 
J QlincV. 



63. [ 

64. ^ 

65. 1 



^sioN, Hahrisbvkg, and Sax Al 
) AND Mississippi Valley. 
{ Worth and Dknvxk Cirr> 




QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

Agriculture.— Wliat is Ihe principal grain grown in the United States ? 
Ant. Corn, or maize. Where is Ilie great '■ Corn Regioo " ? What are 
ie principal glares occupying this region? What bread grain is second 
I (he quanlity grown ? Ans. Wheat, Where Is llie great " Wheat Re- 
ion " ? What are the principal states occupying it? Where are rye 
nd oats largely grown ? Near the seaboard of ^¥hat states is rice 
raised ? What two stales produce sugar ? In which of the Ceniral 
States are hemp and tobacco extensively cultivated ? In which of the 
Southern States, eastern division, is tobacco an important product? Of 
exports of the United Slates, which has the greatest money value? 
Alts. Cotton. In which two sections is the great "Cotton Region"? 
lat are the principal states included in it? In which stales is sca- 
island cotton raised ? 

Qn ling .—Where is the great " Pasture Region " of the United States i 
What are the principal stales Included in [his region ? With what phys- 
ical region does the "Pasture Region" coincide? Am. The Plains. 
What can you say of this region? Ans, It is the grazing ground of 



countless herds of cattle, which are here raised for beef, hides, and 
tallow. Where are butler and cheese produced In great quantities i 
In the Middle and East Central States. 

Forert Produoti.— Wheie is the principal "Forest Region" of the 
United Slates ? In what other parts are extensive forests ? Ant. 
In Maine, New York, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Oregon, and Washington. In what belt of states are tar, pitch, rosin, 
and turpentine marked on the map as products ? 

Mi new Is.— Where is tlie great " Mineral Region " of ihe United 
States ? Which of the physical divisions of the United Slates does 
It comprise ? Which two precious metals are found in great quanti- 
ties in this region? Which are the two most useful minerals? 
Am Coal and iron. In which sections of the United Stales 
are the chief deposits of coal ? Name the states. Where is 
I n found most largely? Lead? Copper? Salt? Ans. Salt is found 
in New York, Michigan, and Kansas. In what states is petroleum 
found? 

Manufsoturss.— In what sections of the United Slates is manufacturing 
most largely carried on ? 

Transportation- — What is a trunk line <rf railroad ? Am. It is a 
principal line between distant and important points. What divisions 
of trunk lines are made? Arts. The Eastern, Southern, and Western. 
What are the principal Eastern trunk lines? Ans, They are Nos. I, 
and 7, 8, lo, ii. (See list of "Principal Railroads."} Name th«M 
lines What is the eastern terminus of the Grand Trunk rail- 
road ? What Is its western terminus ? Ahs. Detroit. What trunk 
line from New York to Buffalo? Ahs. No. 7. What other trunk 
hne between New York and BulTalo ? Am. No. S. What road between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg? Wh^it roads form the most direct connec- 
tion between New York and New Orleans? 

What is the great railroad center of Illinois ? What road connecti 
Chicago with Detroit ? Aitt. No. 14. Chicago with Bublo ? Ami. 
No 13 What two trunk lines connect No. 13 with New York City? 
What road passing through Fort Wayne connects Pittsburg with Chi- 
cago ^ By what trunk line is Chicago connected with Baltimore and 
Washington? Ans. No. 11. What are the principal roads connecting 
Chicago and St. Louis? 

What two cities are, next to Chicago, the greatest railroad cen- 
ters in the Central States ? What trunk lines connect Chicago 
with the Union Pacific road at Omaha? What two roads connect 
St. Paul with Puget Sound? What are the termini of the Illinois 
Central road? Am. Cairo, Chicago, and Sioux City. What points 
does the Chicago and Alton road pass through between Chicago 
and Kansas City? Through what important point does No. a; 
pass? What commercial centers are connected by No. 26? By 
what road is the most direct communication between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis? 

By what road are Washington and Richmond connected? Rich- 
mond and Wilmington, N. C. ? To what dty In South Carolina 
does this road extend ? To what city in Georgia ? Ant. Augusta. 
What road connects Richmond with the Ohio River? Ans. 
No. 29. By what roads is Chattanooga connected with Norfolk ? 
How is Chattanooga connected with Cincinnati ? By what road 
is Charlotte connected with Atlanta ? By what roads is Atlanta 
connected with Charleston ? By what road is Louisville con- 
nected with Memphis ? Memphis with Chattanooga ? Columbus 
(Ky.) with New Orleans ? C^ro and New Orleans ? St. Louis 
and Texarkana ? 

What is Ihe eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific road? 
What is its western terminus? Ans. Tacoma. on Puget Sound. 
What two roads forming a continuous line extend from Omaha 
to San Francisco ? What is the eastern road called ? The west- 
ern ? Where do they meet ? Ant. At Ogden. By what road are 
Kansas City and Denver connected ? Denver and Cheyenne ? What 
roads connect Atchison with Leadville ? Atchison with Sante F£ ? 
What is the route of the Southern Pacific road ? Am. From San Fran- 
cisco southward through California, then eastward through Arizona to 
El Paso on the Rio Grande. How many routes are now completed to 
the Pacific Coast ? 

What is the longest canal in the United States ? Am. The Erie 
Canal, connecting the Hudson River with Lake Erie at Buffalo. 

[For railroads of particular states, the teacher should ask additional 
questions.] 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHYSICAL MAP. 

I. What great circle crosses the northern part of South America? In 
which zone is the greater part of lliis grand division ? What tropic 
crosses it? In which zone is the northern part of South America? 
The southern part? By what isthmus is South America connected 
with North America? Name the most northerly cape. The most 
easterly. The most southerly. The most westerly. What time 
is it at Rio Janeiro when it is noon at Washington? Through 
what part of South America does the meridian of Washington 
pass? 
11. Along which coast is the longest and loftiest mountain system ? What 
plateau is in the central part of the system ? What lakes on it ? 
What volcanic mountains are near the Equator? What volcano 
near the Tropic of Capricorn ? What highland is in the eastern part 
of South America? Name three ranges on this plateau. What 
highland is in the northern part ? Name two ranges on it. 
III. What three lowlands east of the Andes ? What name is given to the 
northern lowland ? What river drains the llanos ? What name is 
given to the middle lowland ? What river drains the selvas ? What 
name is given to the southern lowland? What rivers drain the 



IV. In what mountain regions docs the Orinoco originate? With 
what branch of the Amazon is it connected ? What tribu- 
taries of the Amazon drain the Brazilian Highland? What 
great river forms the principal drainage of the Andes? 
What and where are the head streams of the AmaiOD? 
What river drains the southern part of South America? 
What is the estuary of the Parana named? 
V. What ocean-currents flow along the northern part of South 
America? Along the eastern part? The southern? The 

VI. In what parts of South America is gold found ? Silver? Dia- 
monds? Copper? In what parts of South America it 
coffee produced? Cotton? Sugar? Tobacco? Pepper? 
Cacao? Rice? Wheat? Cinchona? Caoutchouc? 



DESCRIPTION. 

lAna. 6.888,000 square milea. Population, 88,600,000.'] 
I. SURFACE. 

1. Natural Divisions. — The surface of South Amer^ 
ica is naturally divided into three regions, — the Andes 
region, the Atlantic highlands of Brazil and Guiana, 
and a central plain comprising the llanos, the selvas, 
and the pampas. 

2. Pacific Highland. — The Andes Mountains, which 
form the main axis of South America, extend along the 
entire western coast in one, two, or three gigantic ranges, 
resting on a broad table-land, and enclosing elevated 
plateaus. 

I. The Andes are the most continuous mountain system on the 
surface of the earth. They have a breadth of from 2oo 
to 300 miles, and reach Uieir greatest altitude in Chile 
(Aconcagua) and near the center of the system in Bolivia, 
where several summits are nearly 14,000 feet above the 

II. The Andes contain several groups of volcanoes, the moat noted (rf 
which are Chimborazo and Cotopaxi in Ecuador, and Aconcagua in 
Chile, The whole Andes region is subject to terrible earthquaku, 
which sometimes destroy entire cities. 

3. Atlantic Highlands. — The Atlantic highlands are the 
Brazilian Highland and the Guiana Highland. 

I. The Brazilian Highland is a broad but low table-land, ridged by rswgo 
not over 5,000 to 6,000 feet high. 
1 1. The Guiana Highland is a rugged region traversed by mount^ns that 
form the watershed between the basins of the Amazon and Orinoco 
Rivers. 

4. The central plain is the vast level lowland extending 
from the eastern base of the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean, 
except where interrupted by the highlands of Brazil and Guiana. 

5. Its Divisions. — The central plain includes the three 
immense basins of the Orinoco. Amazon, and La Plata rivers. 
The plains of the Orinoco are called llanos, and are treeless; 
those of the Amazon are called selvas, and are covered with 
forests, the largest and densest in the world ; those of the La 
Plata are called pampas, and are covered with tall grass. 
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III. CLIMATE. 

7. The two climatic regions of South America are the tropical region and the tem- 
perate region, determined partly by latitude and partly by altitude. 

8. The tropical region includes all that part which is in the lowlands of the Torrid 
Zone, — three -fo u rt h s o£ South America, 

9. The temperate region includes the countries of the South Temperate Zone, which, 
from their latitude, have a moderate temperature ; and the high table-lands of the Andes, 
which, owing to their elevation, have a cool and healthful climate. 

10. Rainfall. — The tropical plains of South America are remarkable for the 
abundant rainfall which they receive ; but little moisture falls on the Pacific 
slope, and for more than one thousand miles the coast is rainless. 

The Andes have a. sinking effect on the dislribution of moialure over South America. 
The moisture-laden Irade-winds from the east drench the wide plains from November 
to May; but, in passing over the Andes south of the Equator, these winds are deprived 
of their moisture, and hence cause on the Pacific side a long stretch of rainl 
Norlh of Peru, where the mountains have less elevation, the rain-clouds pass down to 
the Pacific slope, and water it abundantly. Patagonia receives a copious raiof^ caused 
the counter trade-winds of the Pacific. 

IV. VEQETATION. 

11. Owing to its combination of great and continuous heat with abundant 
moisture, South America has wonderful richness and variety of vegetation. It 
may be divided into two plant-regions, of which some characteristics are, — 
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DESCRIPTION. 

TABLE OF SOUTH-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. POPULATION. EXPORTS. CITIES. AND GOVERNMENTS. 



COUNTRY. 



ARE/V. 



Colombia . 



Venesuela . 



British Quiana . 
Dutch Quiana 
French Guiana . 
BrazU 



464,537 



403,067 



168,965 



3,228,452 



Paraguay 
Uruguay . 



Argentine Repub- 

xic •.•••< 



Chile . . 
Bolivia . 
Peru . . 
Ecuador . 



97,726 
68,999 

1,077,032 
299,626 

SI 5. » 56 

439»oi4 
115,680 



POPULATION. 



PRINCIPAL EX1K)RTS. 



3021,052 



2,238,900 



373.900 



14,600,000 



330,000 
711,700 

3.203,700 
3,165,300 
1,434,800 
2,980,000 
1,204,400 



Cotton, cottcc, and cnichona-bark. 



Coffee, cocoa, indigo, cattle-products 
(a> hides, tallow, etc.). 



Indigo, cocoa, sii^ar, coffee, spices. < 



Coffee, cotton, sugar, hides, (he- 
woods, India-rul)lx.r, diamonds. 



CAPITAL 



I LARCKST CITY, 

. WITH inil'l'LATlON IN 
liVKN lllol SA.NUn. 



SKA PORTS. 



-!• 



IJogota. 



Caracas. 



Cieorgetown. 
' Paramaritx). 
Cayenne. 
Rio Jiineiro. 



Uogota, 120. 



Caracas, 73. 



Paraguay tea. 
Cattle-products. 



Cattle-products. 

Wheat, copper ore, wool. 

Cinchona-bark, .saltpeter, silver ore. 

Guano, salti)eter, cinchona-bark, wool.j i-'^^^- 

Cocoa, cinchona-bark, dve-stuffs. 



(ieorgetown, 53. 
; Paramaribo, 2(). 
Cayenne, 12. 
Rio Janeiro, 523. 



Asuncion. 
Montevideo. 



IJuenos Ay res. 
Santiago. 
La Paz*. 



(^uito. 



.Asuncion, 45. 
Montevideo, 175. 

I»uenos.\yres,727 
Santiago, 257. 
La Paz, 62. 
Lima, 104. 
(^uito, 80. 



Cartagena. 

Panama. 

Colon. 

La Guavra. 
Maracaybo. 

Georgetown. 

Paramaril)o. 

Cayenne. 

Rio Janeiro, 
liahia. 

Pernambuco. 
Para. 



Montevideo. 

Puenos Avres. 
Valparaiso. 

Callao. 
Guayaquil. 



GOVERNMENT. 



Republic. 

Republic 

] British Colonv. 
I )utch Colony. 
French Colony. 
Republic 



Republic. 
Republic 

Republic 
Republic 
Republic 
Republic 
Republic 



J 



* Sucre is the constitutional capital, though the government resides at La Paz, which is thus the virtual capitaL 



QUESTIONS ON THE POLITICAL TABLE. 

L Which is the most populous country in South America.** Wbich ranks 
next in population ? What three countries have each a population of two 
millions ? Which of the republics has the smallest population t What is 
the population of the European colonies t 

II. The principal tropical products are cocoa, coffee, cotton, India-rubber, 
indigo, spices, sugar, and tobacco. What countries export coffee? Are 
these all tropical countries ? What country exports cotton ? What countries 
export cocoa? Indigo.^ Spices.** Sugar? Tobacco? What countries 
export cattle-products ? What connection is there between these exjwrts 
and the llanos and pampas ? What countries export cinchona-bark ? What 
country exports copi>er ore? Silver ore? Guano? Diamonds? What 
country exports a kind of tea ? 

III. Name the capital, the metropolis, and the first seaport, of each 
of the maritime countries of South America. 

IV. What is the largest city of South America? Which city is second 
in size? Which countries of South America have no .seaports? Why? 
Near what geographical circle is the second city of South America ? 

V. What three European countries have each a colony in South Amer- 
ica? Name them, each with its capital and chief city. What are their 
principal exports? 

RANK AND CIVILIZATION OP THE COUNTRIES. 

I. Colombia is the most important of the northern republics ; 
it has a commanding geographical position, from its possession 
of the Isthmus of Panama, across which, from Panama to Colon, 
there is railroad communication. A proposed ship- canal will 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. 

II. Venezuela is a second-rank republic. 



III. The Guianas are mere colonial possessions, and are 
unimportant, except for their tropical productions. 

IV. Brazil ranks as the most powerful country of South 
America. It embraces nearly one-half the area and over one- 
third the population of the entire continent; and has more 
trade with the United States than all other South-American 
countries, bcinj; connected with our country by steamship Hnes 
and telcj^raph. It produces most of the coffee of the world, 
and one-half of it comes to the United States. 

V. Paraguay and Uruguay arc small, weak republics, that 
have suffered greatly from bad government, and are backward 
in every way. 

VI. The Argentine Republic ranks with the first in enter- 
prise ; it is receiving emigration from southern Europe, and has 
a large and increasing commerce. Education is more advanced 
than in any other South-American country. 

VII. Chile is one of the most enterprising of the Spanish- 
American republics ; it has a plentiful proportion of European 
inhabitants ; and has built a railroad over the Andean Mount- 
ains. Education is fairly well diffused. 

VIII. Bolivia is rich in mines of silver, copper, and tin. 
Owing to want of communication, the great natural wealth of 
the country is little developed. 

IX. Peru, a progressive republic, has several lines of rail- 
road and many rich silver-mines. It has suffered greatly from 
wars and political revolutions. 

X. Ecuador is a second-rank republic. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

History. — The mainland of South America was discovered by Columbus 
his third voyage, in 149S, The part of the coast at which he landed 
moulh of the Orinoco River. The brilliant success of Cortez in the conquest of 
Mexico incited other Spanish adventurers 10 similar enterprises, through which 
gold and glory might be gained. Among these was Pizarro, who accomplished the 
conquest of Peru, then inhabited by people who had attained a considerable degree 
of civilization. Brazil, occupied by the Portuguese in 1549, fell successively under 
the dominion of Spain and Holland, but was finally recovered by Portugal in I J64. 
In the mean while, nearly the whole of the northern and western parts of South 
America had been overrun by the Spaniards. Early in the present century the 
Spanish colonies of South America threw off the yoke of the mother-country, and 
became independent republics. Brazil, formerly belonging to Portugal, in t822 
was proclaimed an independent empire, and in 1889 became a federal republic. 

Social Condition In civilization, the South -American countries occupy a 

sLiondary place. Among the m.isses of the population, education is little diffused ; 
:iiil there are numerous schools for the wealthier classes, and the secondary or 
I :,.;lier education is well provided fur. In some of the repubhes, pohtical changes 
.:■■■ frequent, — a fact that greatly (etardf the progress of these stales. There are 
ijut few manufactures in the South -American countries; but they supply the world 
with immense quantities of coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, caoutchouc, cattle prod- 
ucts, dye-woods, drugs, spices, and fruits. The means 

are extremely rude. In the Andes countries, transportation is effected almost 
entirely by pack-animals. Recently, however, considerable progress has been made 
in railroad construction in various parts of South America, and there 
or more railroads over the Andes, 

Among the characteristic and most valuable products of South America may 
be mentioned the diamond, which is extensively mined in Brazil by the process of 
washing, as shown in the cut, and the digging of guano, immense deposits of 
which are found on the Chincha Islands off the coast of Peru. 

The Isthmus and Cape Horn. — These two extremes of South America possess 
a peculiar interest The Isthmus of Panama forms here the narrow barrier 
between the Atlantic and PaciHc oceans, and in consequence of this obstacle the 
world s mantime commerce is required to perform the prodigious circumnavigation 
of the continent, a distance of ten thousand miles. Various projects of cutting 
c canal across the isthmus engage public attention. 

s had by a railroad — perhaps the most important short rail- 
road m the world — from Panama to Aspinwall, known commercially as Colon, the 
Spanish form of the name Columbus. Cape Horn Island, or Cape Horn, is a 
precipitous rock forming the southernmost of the Ticrra del Fuego Islands. This 
southern extremity of South America is a glociDv Ki;ii)ii <>l fogs. 





PHYSICAL EUROPE. 



DESCRIPTION. 

[4rH, 8,942,600 square milet. Population, 860,600,000.} 
I. SITUATION, EXTENT. AND OUTLINE. 

1. Situation and Extent. — Although loosely called a con- 
tincHi, Europe is really a western peninsula of the Eastern 

Continent, Asia 

being the main 

Continental mass. 

It is the smaiiest of 

grand divisions, its ; 

being about thi 

as that of the United ^ 

States. It measures about 

2,500 miles from north to 

south, and nearly 3,500 miles in 

its greatest extent cast and west. 

2. Outline. — The outline! 
exceedingly 



II. SURFACE AND DRAINAGE. 
3. Natural Divisions. — The surface of Europe is naturally 
divided into two parts, — Lowland Europe in the north-east, 
and Highland Europe in the south-west. 

A diagonal line of mountain-ranges, extending from south-east to nonh- 
west (Caucasus, Carpathians, and the mountains of Central Ger- 
ly), forms the general dividing-line between 
and the level portions of Europe. 
4. Lowland Europe is a great plain e.\tending from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Caucasus Mountains 
and the Black Sea, and westward from the 
Ural Mountains to the Bay of Biscay. 
It IS dmded mto the Eastern Plain 
and the Westt.rn I'lain. 
The Eastern 1 lain nearly coincides with Russia; 
the Western Plain is occupied by northern 
Gtrmanj Denmark, Holland, Belgium, north- 
ern rrance, and ia prolonged into Great 




irregular, being marked by 
projections of the land, and inbreakings of the sea. These 
give to Europe an extent of coast-Iinc, which, in proportion 
to its area, is much greater than that of any other grand 
division. 

The length of its coast is about 20,000 miles, or one linear mile of 
coast for every 190 square miles of surface. 



le three largest 
are the Volga (over 
miles) and the Dnie- 
per and the Don (each about l.ooo miles). 

In the north-western part of the Eastern Plain is a 
region of great lakes, including lakes Ladoga and Onega, 
the largest in Europe. 

6. Highland Europe has a varied surface of mountain, val- 
ley, and plain. 

7. The main axis is formed by the Alps, which extend from 
the Gulf of Genoa in a curve around Northern Italy, and east- 
ward to the Adriatic. The Balkan Mountains, a direct continu- 
ation of the Dinaric Alps, prolong the main axis eastward to 
the Black Sea. 

The Alps average over two miles in height; and Mount Blanc, the 
loftiest elevation in Europe, has a height of 15,784 feet 
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ti. Rivers of Highland Europe. — 1 he Alps lorm the- principal water- 
shed of Highland Europe; and here rise four of the most important 
nvcrs of this section, — the Danube, Rhine, Rhone, and Po. 
)nd of the European r 
n Germany, Austria, and Turkey. 
in the central Alps, and flovfs into the 
3 liable : it is celebrated both for its jnc- 




III. CLIMATE, VEGETATION, ANIMALS, ETC. 

9 Climate and Vegetation. — Europe is divided into three zones of 
cl mate and vegetation. — the Southern, the Central, and the Northern. 



COUNTRIES. 


CLIMATES, 


VEGETATION. . 


Southern Zone 




Spain, lul)-, Gt«c«; i. 
Scnithern Pnnce; j. Tur- 
key. 


Marked l^ a short 
winter and a long 


Semi-tropical; as the 
•ine, mulberry, olive, 
orange, lemon, fif;. 


Central Zone . 




1. Middle and northern 
Fmice;i.Bri<iihl)1«L; 3. 
Denmark-, 4. Southern Nor- 
way and Sweden ; 5. Ger- 
many; 6. Holland; 7. Bel- 
gium : 8. Swltierland ; 9. 
Austria ; la Southern Rus- 


Marked liy the four 
seasons, wiih a 
gradual trans tion 
from one u the 


The cereal,, root-crops, 
garden and orchard 
products, flax, hemp. 






t. Noithem Norway and 
Sweden; a. Lapland; 3. 
Northern Busiia. 


Marked by short 
and Mve^ winlm. 





10 Animals. — Europe, with its ancient civilization, is the home of the 

esticated, rather than the wild animals. Of the latter, however, may 

mentioned the polar bear, the brown bear, reindeer, wolf, stag, deer, 

K bex, and chamois, together with several hundred species of birds, 

1 1 fieas and rivers of Europe abound in fish. 

II. Races. — With a few exceptions (the most important of which are 
the Turks, and the Magyars of Hungary, who are Mongolians), the people 
of Europe belong to the Caucasian race, and are divided into four families, 
— the Celtic, Germanic or Teutonic, Grseco-Roman, and Slavic. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE POLITICAL MAP. 

Mmda. — hi what •iireclion is it from llu- nearest land? Ity what waters 
lurrouHtteii ? 

Lofoden Islands? Cyprus? Icelnml ? Sardinia? Hritisli Isles? Cor- 
»ica? Faroe Islands? Sicily? Creie? 

Faninaulaa. — J^rom what country iloes it projedf Into '.i'liitt water, or 
between what -aiaters ? 

Crimea? Spain and l'ortuj;al ? Denmark? Norway ami Sweden? 
Greece ? I laly ? 

Cup«9. — Where is itt Into what water does it project f 

North? Si. Vincenl? Clear? Matapan ? Finisterre ? The Naze? 

Mouittaini. — Where are they t 

Ural ? Scandinavian ? Pyrenees ? Carpathian ? Alps ? Apennines ? 

Sm3. Oulh. and Bays. — Where is it ? 

White? Black? North? Baltic? Irish? Adriatic? Gulf of Genoa? 
0£ the Lion ? Archipelago ? Bay of Iliscay ? 



^raiU and Chanitela. — Between what /amis f What waters does it eonnecit 
Gibraltar? Bosporus? Dover? CaiiCKat? English Channel? Darda- 

Birars. — Where does it rise? Through what countries, and into what 
body of water, does it flow ? 

Rhine ? Volga ? Don ? Danube ? Po ? Rhone ? Dwina ? Dnieper ? 
Ellje ? \'islula ? 

Uxket. — Where is it f What is its outlet ? 

Ladt^a? Onega? I'eipus ? Wener? Wetter? 

Countries. — Where is it? Hoa- hounded f H'hat ii the capital f 

England ? Scotland ? Ireland ? France ? Switzerland ? German Em- 
pire? Austro-Hungary f Norway? Sweden? Denmark? Netherlands? 
Belgium? Spain? Portugal? Italy? Turkey? Greece? 

CHita. — In what fart of what country t 

Rome ? Athens ? Constantinople ? Liverpool ? Hamburg ? Warsaw ? 
Moscow ? Glasgow ? Gottenburg ? Archangel ? Odessa ? Bremen ? 
Hammerfest ? Lvons ? Belfast ? Buclinrest ? 





REFERENCE TABLE 


OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 189&. 




NAMES. 


,..«, 


POPULATtON. 


CAP.TALS. 


FOl'ULATION. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Onmt Britain and Ireland . 
France 

German Empire 

NetberUnds 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Austro-Hungaiy 

Russia 

Sweden and Norway . . . 

Denmark 

Spain ... 

Portugal 

Italy . . 


Squrc Mill.. 
...4S3 

209.995 
U.742 

11.374 

a, ■98,487 

14.780 
191.994 

34.508 
iio,G!i7 

15.143 

it, 

1^.935 


37,888.. S3 
38,^18.903 

2.933.334 
494^4.135 

4.558.095 

'■S3 

42,630,650 

6,77J.^5 
2,171,205 

17,246.688 
4.306.554 

30,153.408 
2.21 7/X» 
8.907.37 s 

5WO.0OO 
2.157.477 

300,000 

2, '93.434 
960,941 


I^ndon. 

Paris. 

llerne. 

Hcrlin. 

I'lie Hagoe. 

Hrussels. 

Luxemburg. 

Vienna. 

St. Petersburg. 

Slockhoim. 

Copenhagen. 

Madrid. 

Lisbon. 

Kome. 

Aihens. 

Constantinople, 

Bucharest. 

Belgrade. 

Cetinje. 

Sophl'a. 

Philippopolis. 


London (4,433.1™)- 
Paris (2.S37.O0O). 
Zuiich (151,000). 
BerIi,,(,.66,,oooJ. 

Antwerp (j6B,ooo). 
Luxemburg (20,000). 
Vienna (.,365,oco). 
St. Helershun; (1,267.0001. 
Slockhoim (j8o,ooo). 
Copenhagen (313.000). 
Madrid (500.000). 
Lbbon (301,000). 
Naples (530,000). 
A.hons(i,a,ooo). 
Conslanliiiople (874,000). 
Bucharest (233.000). 
Belgrade (59,000). 
PodKoriiia (7,000). 
Sophia (j6,ooo). 


Republic. 

Republic 

Con St itui tonal monaichj. 

Constitutional munarcliy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 

Constitutional monarchy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 
Absolute monarchy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 
Monarchy. 

Constitutional monarchy. 

Constitutional monarchy. 
Absolute monarchy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 
Constitutional monarchy. 
Constitutional principahty. 
Semi-ind. constil. monarchy. 
Scmi-ind. couslil. monarchy. 


Greece 

Europe an Turkey 

Servia 

Hontenegra 

Bulgaria 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

Situation. — Between what two parallels and what two meridians do the 
British Isles lie ? What is the longitude of (Greenwich, reckoning from 
Washington as prime meridian ? What separates England from France ? 
What is the latitude of London .'* 

England. — Bound England. What waters separate it from Ireland ? 
What estuary {firth) between England and Scotland, on the west coast ? 
What part of England is drained by the Thames River? What rivers tlow 
into Bristol Channel? On what river is Liverpool? Describe the Tyne, 
the H umber, the Ouse, the Avon. What mountains form a partial boundary 
between England and Scotland ? Which parts of England are mountainous ? 
Name any ranges. What coast-island in the southern part ? What two 
large islands in the Irish Sea ? Where is London? Where is Liverpool? 
What city about thirty miles east of Liverpool ? Where is Sheffield ? Bir- 
mingham ? Bristol? Newcastle? Oxford? 



Wales. — Bound Wales. What bay on the west ? What channel south ? 
What mountain-chain occupies most of Wales? Name a peak. What 
island is separated from Wales by Menai Strait? Where is Merthyr-Tydvil? 
Swansea ? Cardiff ? 

Scotland. — Bound Scotland. What separates it from Ireland ? What 
is the general character of the coast ? Name the most important estuaries 
{firths) on the east coast. On the west coast. What group of islands west ? 

I What groups north ? What mountain-range toward the central part of Scot- 

; land ? Where is Ben Lomond 1 Ben Nevis ? WHiere is the River Clyde? 

I The Tweed ? Locate Edinburgh. Cilasgow. Aberdeen. Dundee. 

. Ireland. — What waters divide Ireland from the island of Great Britain? 
Which is nearer the United States, — Ireland or England? Where is Done- 

i gal Bay ? What bay in the east-central part ? Through what lakes (ioughs) 
does the Shannon flow? Where is Cape Clear? Bantry Bay? Galway 

i Bav ? What two lakes in the north of Ireland? Where is Limericlt? 
Dublin ? Cork ? Belfast ? Valentia Island is the terminus of one of the 
Atlantic telegraph cables : where is that island ? Where is Queenstown ? 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



1. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in- 
cludes the island of Great Britain (in which are comprised 
England, Scotland, and Wales), the island of Ireland, and 
numerous small adjacent islands. 

2. British Empire. — The name British Empire is applied 
to the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and its numerous 
colonies and possessions in various parts of (ie world. One- 
sixth of the entire human race, scattered over nearly one-sixth 
of the globe, is under British rule. 

The most important of the Hritish colonies are the Dominion of 
Canada, Australia, and Hritish India. 

3. Natural Wealth. — Its vast deposits of coal, iron, and 
other minerals, its productive soil, its extent of seacoast, its 
great number of good harbors, and its central situation for the 
commerce of the world, are the principal sources of the wealth 
and power of Great Britain. 

4. Manufactures. — Great Britain's immense supply of coal 
and iron has rendered that country, since the invention of the 
steam-engine and steam-machinery, the greatest of manufactur- 
ing countries. The chief manufactures are those of cotton, 
wool, silk, iron, leather, and earthenware. 

5. Agriculture. — Great attention is paid to scientific agri- 
culture, the principal crops being wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
hops, and garden and orchard products. The agricultural prod- 
uce, though considerable in amount, is not sufficient to feed 
the population, and the deficiency has to be yearly supplied 
by the importation of brcadstuffs from abroad. 

6. Commerce. — Commercially, Great Britain ranks as the 
foremost of countries. Its trade consists largely in exchanging 
manufactured goods for cotton, wool, and other raw material, 
and for food-staples and articles of luxury. 

To carry on this vast exchange, more than i6,oco merchant 
vessels, manned by about 242,000 sailors, are employed. 

7. Government. — Great Britain is a constitutional monar- 
chy. The laws are made by Parliament, which is composed of 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. The mem- 
bers of the former body hold their seats by right of birth ; the 
members of the latter are elected as representatives of the 
various counties and towns of the United Kingdom. 



8. Cities. — In England the six largest cities arc London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

London, the capital of the kingdom, and the metropolis of 
the British Empire, is the largest and wealthiest city on the 
globe, and is the financial center of the world's commerce. It 
covers 6^^ square miles. Manchester, at the terminus of a 
ship canal, is the leading city of the world in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. Liverpool ranks in commerce as the second 
city, and is the chief seaport for the American trade : its mag- 
nificent docks extend many miles, and contain the ships of 
every nation. Birmingham is the greatest city of the world for 
the manufacture of engines, machinery, and hardware. Leeds 
is the greatest woolen manufacturing city ; it also makes thread, 
glass-ware, steam-engines, and machinery. Sheffield is noted 
for its manufacture of cutlery, and steel and plated ware. 

In Wales, Cardiff, the largest, and leading commercial city, 
and Swansea, noted for its smelting, are the two chief places. 

In Scotland, Glasgow is the largest city and the chief manu- 
facturing and commercial center. Edinburgh is the literary 
metropolis. Dundee and Aberdeen rank next in importance. 

In Ireland. Dublin is the capital, and Belfast the largest 
city, the latter noted for its extensive manufacture of linen 
goods, and for iron ship-building. 



REFERENCE TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL BRITISH 

COLONIES. 



In Europe 



braltar. 



r Gibral 
\ Malta. 



'' Ilindostan. 
nurma. 
Ceylon. 
In Asia • • • ^ Honj^konj^. 



In Africa . . 



Straits Settlements. 

Aden. 

Singapore. 

Cape Colony. 

Sierra Leone. 

(jold Coai»t. 

Natal. 

St. Helena. 

Mauritius. 



In America 



Dominion of Canada. 
Newfoundland. 
British Honduras. 
Jamaica. 
Trinidad. 
Barbados. 
The Bahamas. 
The Bermudac 
British Guiana. 
Falkland Islands. 



In Ocean^ca 



{ 



Australia. 
Tasmania. 
New ZealancL 
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FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 



FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 




What is this boundary ■ 
country norlh-east of Franc 
east, or west, of the mcrklla 
the greatest extent o£ Yrum 
Oulline. — What waters 
Fnnce ? Of what oce.in a 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

— On how many bordtrs has France a natural boundary! 



The sodlli? What 
cast.* Is most of France 
Measure by the scale of miles 
From east to west. 



: north 
What 
(> of Greenwich? 
ce from north to south. 

wash the north- we stern and western coasts of 
re these arms ? What sea on the south .' What 
capes for jioints) project from the norlh-weslern and western toasts ? From 
the southern coast? What group of islands off the north-west coast? To 
uhat power do these islands lielong? Ans. To Grc.xt Kritain. What large 
island in the Nfediterranean belongs to France? Ans. Corsica. In what 
town in this island was Napoleon Ronajiarte born? Ans. In Ajaccio. 

Mountains. — What mountains Imrtler France <in the south ? What small 
republic in the Pyrenees? A>is. The repuljic of Andorra. What moun- 
tain-range between France and .Switzerland? Iletween France and Italy? 
What peak just south of lalilmle 4^° is on the border line between France 
and Italy? For what is Mont IJbnc remarkable? Ans. It is the loftiest 
summit of the Al])s (15,784 feel). Wh.it other noted mountain south-east of 
MontBlanc? What mountain-ranges are in the interior of France? 



Rivers. — What large river flows into the English Channel? What are 
its principal tributaries ? What two large rivers flow into the Bay of Biscav ? 
What large river flows into the Gulf of the Lion ? (Describe each of these 
rivers by stating where it rises, in what direction, and into -what btidy of 
water, it flows.) 

Cities. — What cities are on the Seine River? Which is the capital? 
What city is its port? Where are Cherbourg and Brest, important naval 
stations ? Where is Toulon, the great naval dockyard of France ? \Vhat 
large city on the Loire? On the Garonne? On the Rhone? What seaport 
on the Gulf of the Lion? What large city near the Belgian border? What 
large city south-west of Lyons? 

SWITZERLAND. 

What countries surrountl Switzerland ? What can you say of Its seacoast ? 
What is the nature of its surface ? What great mountain-system covers 
most of Switzerland ? What mountain-range on its north-western border ? 
What noted mountain-peak in the central part? In the south-western part? 
What lake on the north-eastern border? What lake on the south-western 
l)ordcr? Name three other Swiss lakes. What two large rivers rise in 
Switzerland? Describe their course. What is the capital? What city oa 
Lake Geneva? Locate Basle. Zurich. 
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GERMAN EMPIRE, NETHERLANDS, AND BELGIUM. 




QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

GERMAN EMPIRE. 

General. — What natural and political boundaries has Gennany on the 
north ? What country east ? What two countries border it on the south ? 
What three countries border it on tlie west i" W^l,^t mountains separate Ger- 
many from Bolicmia P What mountains in the soutli-wcstcm part ? In the 
central part ? What two large rivers flow into the Baltic Sea ? What large 
river flows into the North Sea within the limits of Germany ? What canal 
unites Ihe North Sea with the Baltic ? What large river flows into the 
North Sea beyond the limits of Germany ? Name two tributaries of the 
Rhine in Germany. What is the largest river of Southern Germany ? Where 
is Berlin, the capital of the Empire ? What is its largest southern boundary ? 

The States — How much of Germany seems from the mjp lo be occupied 
by Prussia ? What is its caslern boundary ? 1 l.s western ? What sl.ilc of 
the German Empire, besides Prussia, borders on the Baltic Sea? What on 
the North Sea? Slate the situation of the three " Free Cities " of Ger- 
many, — Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen. Where is the kingdom of Saxony? 
The kingdom of Bavaria? The kingdom of Wurtemberg? In what part of 
Germany is the province of Alsace-Luriaine ? Which of the Getoian slates 



border on Belgium? Between or through what German states does tbe 
Rhine fiow ? 

Cities. — On what river is Berlin ? What city at the mouth of the Vis- 
tula? What two large cities on the Oder? What cities are on the Elbe? 
and in which state is each ? What is the capital of Bavaria? What other 
large place in Bavaria? What large city on the River Main ? What fiw 
large cities on the Rhine, and in which slate is each ? 

NETHERLANDS. 

What natural boundary have the Netherlands on the north and west? 
What country ea.st? South? What arm of ihe North Sea breaks into the 
Netherlands? Wliat large river traverses the Netherlands? What is the 
principal tributary of the Rhine in this kingdom ? What city is the capital? 
What city on the Zuyder-Zee ? What city south-west of Amsterdam? 
South-east? 

BEI.GIUM. 

Bound Belgium. Which part is mountainous ? What two rivers io 
Belgium ? WTiat is (he capit.il ? What city north of Brussels ? What two 
cities west of Antwerp? What city south-east of Brussels ? 
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GERMAN EMPIRE. 

1. Area and Population. — The area of the 
German Empire is nearly the same as that of ^ 
France: its population is about three-fourths 
that of the United Stales. 

2. Its Composition. — The German Empire is 
a confederation of twenty-six states, the chief of which are the 
kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. 

3. Government. — The government of the empire is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The imperial Legislature consists of two 
bodies, — the Federal Council {Bundesrath) and the Reichstag; 
the former consisting of members appointed by the governments 
of the individual states, the latter of members elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. 

The King of Prussia is German Emperor {Deutscher Kaiser). 

4. Natural Wealth. — The natural wealth of Germany is 
found in its productive soil in the plains and valleys, its exten- 
sive forests in the mountain regions, and its rich supply of iron, 
coal, copper, zinc, and other minerals. 

5. The leading industries are agriculture, manufacturing, 
mining, and commerce. 

Agriculture. — Tilling the soil forms the occupation of tliree-fourths of 
the German people. The principal crops are rje (the grain most used by 
the people), wheat, oats, and potatoes; the vine grows in the Rhine provinces; 
and tobacco, flax, hemp, and beel-root are cultivated in many districts. 

Humfactures. — In manuractures Germany is behind England and 
France, The chief manufacturing industries are the mak 
linen, and leather goods, of wine and beer, and of paper, gli 

Commerce.— Germany has considerable foreign commerce, largely with 
the United States and England. Wheat, wines, wool, and manufactures 
arc the principal exports. The chief seaports are Hamburg and Bremen. 

6. Cities. — The principal cities of the German Empire are 
Berlin, the political and literary capital ; LeJpsic, noted for 
its annual fairs and great book-trade ; Breslau, the greatest 
wool-market in Europe; Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria, celebrated for their art-galleries ; 
Colt^e, the chief commercial city of the Rhine Provinces ; 



Frankfort, the depot of inland 
trade ; Dantzic, the leading grain 
port and Hamburg and Bremen, 
great shipping and commercial 
centers. 

NETHERLANDS. 

I Situation. — The kingdom of 
the Netherlands, commonly called 
Holland, occupies the lowest part 
of the Western Plain. 

Much of tlie land was formerly over- 
tlo ed by the sea at high tide ; but it has 
been eclaimed by building embankments 
called dikes. 

'' Foreign Possessions. — Hol- 
land has extensive colonial pos- 
sess ons, the population of which 
s s X times that of the mother- 
country, 

The principal foreign possessions are, 
n the East Indies, Java and most of the 
Moluccas, with parts of Sumatra, Borneo, 
nd Celelaes; in the West Indies, Cura- 
;oaand St. Eustatius; in South America, 
Dutch Guiana. These possessions, es- 
pecially those in the East Indies, have 
greatly promoted the foreign trade ol 
Holland. 
3. Occupations. — Farming and 
dairying, the fisheries, manufacturing and commerce, are the 
leading occupations. 

Commerce. — Holland has fine commercial facilities, arising from its 
position at the mouth of the Rhine and its harbors on the North Sea. The 
itemal trade is carried on mainly by means of canals, which run through 
the principal streets of the cities, and extend in a network over the whole 
country. The foreign commerce is very large. 

4. Population. — The people of Holland belong to the Teu- 
tonic race, and the word "Dutch," the name by which they are 
known, signifies Teutonic. 

S- Government. — The government is a limited monarchy. 

6. Cities. — Amsterdam is the chief commercial city of 
Holland. Rotterdam is the second city in population and 
trade. The Hague is the seat of government. 

BELGIUM. 

1. Occupations. — Belgium has rich mines of coal and iron, 
which are extensively worked ; hence it is naturally a manufac- 
turing country. Agriculture is in a high state of perfection. 

2. Commerce. — The principal exports are agricultural prod- 
uce and manufactured goods, as lace, lawn, fine linens and 
cambrics, woolen and cotton goods, carpets, cutlery, and iron- 
ware. 

3. Inhabitants. — The Belgians are, in race, language, and 
character, intermediate between the Dutch and the French, 

4- Government. — The government is a limited monarchy. 

5. Cities. — The chief cities are Brussels, the capital, noted 
for its manufacture of laces, carpets, etc, ; Antwerp, the com- 
mercial metropolis; Ghent, a manufacturing city ; Liege, which 
has extensive coal-mines and iron-works; and Bruges, an im- 
portant manufacturing and commercial point 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY. 




QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 
What two countries north of the A us Iro- Hungarian monnrcliy ? Wlint 
principalities Iwrder it on the cast and south? Ans. Koumania iind 
Servia. What natural boundary has the Auslro-Hiin^'arian munartliy im 
the south? What natural Iwnndary on the south-west? What tcuuiiies 
border il on the west? What extensive division occupies ihe icniral jjart 
of (his monarchy? What imjHirlant division borders Hungary on the 
west? What two stales north of Austria? What stales south of Ansiria? 
What south of Hungary? Last? North? What mountain-ran{;es sur- 
round Bohemia? What mountain-range nortli of Hungary? What mmin- 
tains south of Transylvania? West? Norih-cast of Dalmalia? What 
three divisions in the west are exci'cdinj:ly mountainous? What great 
river traverses this monarchy? Where are the he ad -si reams of the 
Danulie? Which tributary of the Danulie forms a parti.d boundary of 
this monarchy? What is the principal Iril.intary from the north? From 
the west? What river forms a jiiirlial !H»indar> on the north? Where 
is the Dneistcr River? What city of Austria is the capital of this 
monarchy? What and where is the capital of Hungary? Locate Prague. 
Lemberg, Grati. Brunn. Siegedin. Cracow. What ir the principal 
seaport ? 



DESCRIPTION. 

1. Its Composition. — The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
commonly cnllcd the Austrian Empire, is a bipartite state, con- 
sisting of the kingdom of Austria and the kingdom of Hungary. 

2. Government. — Each of the two countries has its own 
govcrtiinont ; but they arc united by the fact that the Emperor 
of Austria is Kinjj of Hungary, 

3- Population. — The people of the various parts of the 
Austrian Empire differ widely in race, language, manners, and 
religion. 

v\hoiLt one-haif of the po]>uIation belong to the Slavonic race, and one- 
fiflh 10 the Germanic : one-sixth are Magyars; and the rest are made 
up of Roumanians, Jews, Gypsies, Greeks, etc. The uutnber of 
languages and dialects spoken in Austria exceeds twenty: but Ger- 
man and Hungarian are Ihe official languages, 

4. The leading industries are agriculture, mining, and manu- 
facturing. 
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AgricuKure — Wheat, mai/e, and other cereals, to(;ellier with (he 1 
flax, hemp, and lobaeco, are largely grown. The plains easl o( Ihe Danube 
support great herds of horses, cattle, and .'^heep. 

Mining. — Platinum excepted, all metals abound in Auslria, — gold, silver, 
quicksilver, copper, fin, lead, and iron. Coal-lieds of vast extcnl are found. 
0£ rock-salt there is a bed several hundred miles in length in Galicia, of 
which only a small portion is worked at a gigantic mine near Cracow. 

Hnnufactures. ^ The principal manufactures are cotton, linen, and woolen 
goods, iron-ware, chemical preparations, and glass-ware. Hungary produces 
more wine than any other country except France, 

S- Commerce. — The principal exports are wheat, wool, wine, 
linen, cotton, and leather goods, glass-ware anJ iron-ware. 

Two-thirds of the whole commerce is with Germany. As Austria has 
but little s;acoast, her direct foreign trade is limited. The Danube 
is the gre.it channel for intern.il trade. 

6. Cities. — Vienna, the capital and largest city, is the chief 
seat of manufactures and domestic commerce. Budapest, con- 
sisting of the old city of Buda on the right and Pest on the 
left of the Danube, is the capital and largest city of Hungary. 
Prague, in Bohemia, ranks as the third city in size in the 
empire. Trieste is the chief seaport 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

1. European Russia comprises about one-half of Europe, 
ind occupies most of the Eastern Plain. 

2. Russian Empire. — The Russian Empire is. next to the 
British Empire, the largest dominion in the world. It includes, 
besides its European possessions, more than one-third of Asi.i. 

The Russian Empire has an area of about 8,600,000 squ.ire miles, or 
more than double that of the United .Sl.ites. Its population in iBg7 
was 129.211,113. The Russians of Europe belong chielly to the 
Slavonic race. 

3. Occupations. — The majority of the population of Russia 
are devoted tc agricultural pursuits, and dwell in villages spread 
thinly over the vast area of the empire. The only articles in the 
manufacture of which Russia can successfully compete with other 
countries are iron, leather, soap, sail-cloth, cordage, and tar. 

4. Commerce. — The chief articles of export are wheat and 
other grains, timber, flax and flaxseed, wool, hemp, and cattle. 

The most important customer which Russia has is Great Britain, and 
the chief export to that country is wheal. The imporl.s come mainly 
from Great Britain and Germany. There is also with China a large 
overland trade, the principal item in wbi(± is tea. 



The inland trade is carried on mainly at great annual fairs ; that at 
Nijni Novgorod is the largest in the world. 

5. Government, — The government is an absoiute monarchy, 
under an emperor called the Czar (a corrupjion of the name 
Cn:^sar), who is head both of Church and State. 

6. Cities. — St. Petersburg, the capital, situated on a number 
of small islands in Ihe Neva, is the metropolis of the empire. 
Moscow, formerly the capital, is the second city in size. War- 
saw is the chief city of Polish Russia. 

The principal seaports arc Odessa on the Black Sea, the 
great southern emporium ; Riga on the Baltic ; and Cronstadt, 
the seaport of St. Petersburg, and the chief naval station. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

1. Their Relation. — Sweden and Norway, which are sepa- 
rate though adjoining countries, are united under one king. 

2. Government. — The government of Sweden and Norway 
is a limited monarchy : each country has its own legislature. 

In .Sweden the legislative assembly is called the Ditt ; in Nom'ay, the 
Stoillnag. 

3. Natural Wealth. — The natural wealth of Sweden and 
Norway is found in their mines, forests, and fisheries. 

4. Commerce. — The principal exports of Sweden are tim- 
ber, bar-iron, and grain ; of Norway, timber and fish. 

5. Cities. — Stockholm, the capital and largest city, is the 
principal seat of the foreign commerce. Gottenburg, next in 
size, is an important manufacturing and shipping point. 

Christiania, the capital of Norway, is the chief seat of the 
foreign trade of that kingdom. Bergen, the second city, is the 
chief depot of the fisheries. Hammerfest is the most north- 
ern town in Europe. 

DENMARK. 

1. Description. — Denmark consists of the northern part of 
the peninsula of Jutland and of the adjacent islands at the 
entrance of the Baltic, the largest being Zealand and Fiinen. 

Industries. — Denmark is mainly an agricultural and 
grazing country ; but many Danes are engaged in the fisheries, 
or in a seafaring life. 

3. Population, etc, — The people of Denmark are of Teu- 
tonic origin, consisting of Danes, Germans, and Angles. The 
government is a limited monarchy. 

4- Cities. — Copenhagen, on the island of Zealand, is the 
capital and chief commercial city. It is also noted for its great 
university and fine museum. Odense, on the island of Fiinen, 
ranks second in importance. 

Colonies. — Tlie colonial possessions of Denmark include Iceland and 
Greenland (descril>ed under D.inish America), together with several small 
ds in the West Indies. 

SPAIN. 

Natural Wealth. — Spain is rich in iron, lead, and quick- 
silver. It has a fertile soil, and a climate adapted to the growth 
of the vine, olive, orange, and fig. 

2. Industries. — On the table-lands are pastured great herds 
of sheep, which produce large quantities of fine merino wool. 
The mulberry is extensively cultivated, and much silk is pro- 
duced. The vine, also, is largely cultivated. 

3. The chief exports are sherry-wine, wool, metals, fruits 
and dried fruits, silk, leather, and cork. 



PORTUGAL. ITALY, AND GREECR 




+ Cities. — Madrid is the capital and Iari;est city. Harce- 
lona is the principal manufacturing and commercial city. 
I. The colonial possessions of S|inin nre : the IJ;ile:iric Islrs, in the Medi- 
terranean ; Ceiita, in Africa, opposiie ttiliraliar ; Feriiatulo Po an<l 
Annabon, ofTihc coast of tiuinea ; the C.-inary Isles, in (lie Ailaniic 
(which for administrntive purposes are cnnsidered [lart of Spain) ; 
and numerous island groups in the Pacific. 
II. Olbniltar, on a rock of the same name, belongs Id the Enf;1ish. who 
have held it since 1 704. This rocky fortress commands the entrance 
to the Mediterraqean. 

PORTUGAL. 

1. Industries. — The leading pursuit in Portufpil is the cul- 
ture o£ the vine, from which port-wine is produced, and of 
the olive and semi-tropical fruits, such as oranges, lemons, 
and figs. The trade of Portugal is chiefly with Great Kritain. 

The single article wine constitutes more than two-ihird.i of the value 
of Portuguese exports to all countries. The other exports arc cattle, 
cork, olive-oil, and oranges and lemons. 

2. Cities. — Lisbon is the capital. O|)orto i.s the chief seat 
of the trade in port-wine, to which it gives its name. 

ITALY. 

1. Natural Wealth, — The natural advantages possessed by 
Italy are a fertile soil finely adapted to the growth of semi- 
tropical productions, its extensive fisheries, valuable minerals, 
and admirable situation for commerce. 

2. The leading industries are agriculture, manufacturing, 
and the fisheries. 

Apiculture. — Wheat and the vine, otivc, and mulberry are extensively 
cullivaled througliout Ualj-. Oranges, lemons, figs, and other scmi-lropical 
fruits, tiourish in the southern part. 

Manufactures, — The silk manufactures of li.ily are the mo.st imjMirtant 
in Europe, and are one of the great .sources of national weallh. Of the 
other manufactures, those of earlhen-ware, straw goods, artifici.il flowers. 
olive-oil, and mac.ironi are of special importance. 

The coast fishery employs brge numbers of Italians. Tunny and an- 
chovies are caught in immense quantities, and the latter aK exported to all 
parts of the world. 



3. Exports. — Among the characteristic exports of Italy are 
raw silk, olive-oil, wine and cordials, fruits, sulphur, and macaroni. 

4. Government. — The government is a limited monarchy. 

5. Cities, — Rome, the capital of Italy, is often called the 
" Klcrnal City." It was founded over twenty-five hundred years 
ago, and was for a thousand years the capital of the Roman 
power. Every part of Rome contains remains of temples, 
baths, tombs, arches, and columns that excite admiration by 
their massivencss and the beauty of their design. It is the 
residence of the Pope, The Church of St. Peter's is the finest 
building in the world. Naples, beautifully situated on the 
Hay of Naples, is the largest city. Milan is noted for its- 
silk manufactures, Florence and Turin are famous for thcii — 
museums of art. Genoa is an important commercial point_ 
Venice is built on a hundred small islands, and is tntersecteA 
by canals. 

GREECE. 

1. Industries. — A large part of the population is engaged 
in raising sheep and goats in the mountain districts ; agriculture 
is carried on in the rudest manner. In the "Isles of Greece" 
multitudes of sailors arc trained. 

2. Exports. — The leading exports are olive-oil, silk, honey, 
tobacco, currants, and other fruits, 

3. Cities. — Athens is the capital and chief city. It is the 
residence of the king and court, has important e<hicational in- 
stitutions, and is a place of active local trade. Its seaport is 
the Pirxus. Syra is the principal seat of commerce. Corfu 
and Zante arc important cities. 

1. In the time of Ihe glory of Greece, Athens vras the center of art 
and learning. It contained magnificent works of architecture, the 
niins of which still exist. The most beautiful building was the 
Parthenon, which stooil on the Acro]>olis, a considerable elevation 
in the city. 
11. For several centuries previous to 1821 Greece was a part of the Turkish 
Kmpire : ilic (.irccks then revolted, and after a long stn^gle suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of the European powers, in establishing 
their independence. Greece is now a monarchy. 
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GREECK, 

ROUMANIA, BULGARIA, SERVIA, 




QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

European Turkey. —What two straits and wtiat sea form the dividing 
liae between European and Asiatic Turkey ? What three seas on the east ? 
What country south ! What st-a on the west ? Name some islands in the 
Archipelago. What large island south ? What mountain-range in Turkey 
north of Greece.' What famous mountain ea.st of the Pindus Range? 
What great city in European Turkey is the capital of the Turkish Empire ? 
What city norlii-we.st of Constantinople? On the Dardanelles? Near 
the mouth of the Vardar River? 

Roumania, Scrvia, and Montenegro — -What two kinf^doms north of 
European Turkey? ^ns. Roumania and Scrvia, Which two slates are 
semi-independent? ^hs. Bulgaria and Fast Roumelia. What great river 
with its tributaries drains these divisions ? Name the capita! of Roumania. 
Of Bulgaria. East Roumelia. Scrvia. Montenegro. 

FUROPEAN TURKEY. 

1. European Turkey comprises the region from the Danu- 
bian Principalities .southward to Greece. 

2. Industries. — The soil is not extensively cultivated, anti 
agriculture is carried on in a very rude manner. The raising 
of cattle and sheep is more general than the culture of the soil. 

The Turks are not n manufacttiring people, though they pro- 
duce fine cotton and silk goods, and leather of a superior quality. 



3. Commerce. — The commerce is considerable, but is mostly 

in the hands of foreigners. The chief exports are wool, tobacco, 
cotton, dried fruits, carpets, leather, horses, cattle, and hides. 

4. Race, etc. — The Turks belong to the Mongolian type, and 
came from Asia in the fifteenth centtiry. They arc the ruling 
race, though they constitute but a small part of the popidation. 
The government is an absolute monarchy, and the emperor is 
styled the Sultan. 

5. Cities. — Constantinople, the capita!, on the Bosporus, 
is one of the most finely situated of cities. Adrianople is the 
principal seat of the silk, cotton, and wool manufactures, 
Salonica is the second seaport in importance, and is noted for 
its cotton and leather manufactures. 

BUI.OABIA AND EAST BOUHBLIA. 

Bulgaria and East Roumelia. till the Berlin treaty ([878), formed parts 
of the Turkish Emoire, but are now independent in internal organization, 
though they must pay tribute to the Sultan of Turkey. 

ROUMANIA, SERVIA, AND MONTENEQRO. 

Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro were, till 1878, parts o( 
the Turkish Empire, but are now independent sovereignties. 
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PHYSICAL ASIA, 



DESCRIPTION. 



[Area, 10,950,000 equan mllea. 

Popalalion, S23,1BB,D0D.'] 



I. Situation. — Asiaf"rnis the main 
continental mass of the Eastern Con- 
tinent, Europe and Africa being merely 
great peninsulas. 

3. Extent. — Asia is the largest of 
the grand divisions, comprising one- 
third of the land surface of the 
globe. 

3. Outline. — The coast is deeply 
indented on every side, thou<;h nut to 
the same degree as that of Europe. 

II. SURFACE. 

4. Natural Divisions. — The sur- 
face of Asia is naturally divided into 
three parts: Lowland Asia, Highland 
Asia, and the great southern penin- 
sulas. 

S- Lowland Asia is principally 
comprised in the great Plain of Sibe- 
ria and the Plain of Turkestan. It 
extends from Bering Strait in a south- 
westerly direction to the low level of 
the Caspian Sea. 

6. Highland Asia includes the vast 
region between Lowland and peninsu- 
lar Asia, and extends from the Plateau 
of Arabia in the south-west to Kam- 
chatka in the north-east. 

7- Its Character. — In this belt are 
the loftiest mountain-chains and the 
most elevated plateaus on the globe. 
The great mass of Central Asia, com- 
prising three-fifths of the whole, con- 
sists of high plateaus, intersected by 




mountain-ranges, some of whose peaks 

nse o a height of five miles. 

F om the central plateaus the sur- 

f e escends by a scries of slopes to 

he at Plain of Siberia on the 

h he Plain of China on the east, 

ado the great peninsulas on the 

u h 

S Mountain -System 5. — The nu- 

e f the mountain-systems of Asia 

s on he Plateau of Thibet, called by 

h 'ntals "the roof of the world." 

ncipal mountain-chains radiat- 

m this center are divided into 

; oups : (1) the Altai System; 

Hindoo Koosh; (3) the Hima- 

and (4) the Armenian Group. 

Altai System separates the Plain of 

om the riaieau of Mongolia. 
Hindoo Koosh, with its eastward ex- 
hc Kuep Lun Mountains, separates 
rt of Gobi from the I'lateau of Thibet, 
des the Plain of Turkestan from the 
f Iran. 
T Himalayas, from the extreme weslcm 
po here the Indus cuts through the sys- 

m the Brahmaputra, are 2,000 miles 

n ng h with an average breadth of nearly 
00 n .In the middle of the range rises 
p ndous peak of Mount Everest (or 
Cauriiankar) 29,002 feet above the sea-level, 
with several others oE slightly less elevatioa. 

The Armenian Group, of which Mount 
Ararat is the culminating point, hes in parallel 
folds at the head of the Plateau of Asia Minor, 
between the Ca.spian, the Black, and the Medf- 

g. Plateaus. — The principal pla- 
teaus are : Thibet, from i4,cx>o to 
15,000 feet in altitude; Mongolia and 
the Desert of Gobi ; Iran (Persia), Asia 
Minor, and the Deccan. 
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lo. Rivers. — The riv- 
rs of Asia rank amonp; 
he longest and largest 
n the globe. 

1 1. Climate and 
j Vegetation. — Thi 

climate of Asi.i is 

continental, that 

is.il issubjecl to 
. great extremes of heat 3Lid 
**^^^X cold; and the temix;ratiire is 

^^■L not modified to so great an extent as 
2^ " "^ in Europe by the influence of the ocean. 

Asia is divided into three zones of climate and vegetation, — the 

southern or tropical, the middle or temperate, and the northern or cold. 

principal characteristics of each are presented in the following table: — 



c 


■OIJNTRIES. 


CLIMATE. 


VEGETATION. 






Tropical. 


Rice, cotton, .uga^-cane, and 


Southern Zone 


■K Antaa, Indii, In.lo- 




tropical (mils; the poppy 




l Cliini,and part ol China. 




(opium) and sptc« ; the 
palm, bamboo, and huge 
baui-an. 




I. The vast jilalcaurKion, 


Marked by the (our «a- 


Tea, wheat, oats, tarle>-, rye. 




including mosi or China. 


sons, »ilh regular 


and Ihe fnjits o( the Tem- 


Central Zone . 


3. Tiirkeslan. 3. Af- 


changes liom one <o 


perale Zone. Forest lre« ; 






the oilier. 


oak, pine, etc 




5. Turkey. 








1. The giealer part of Si- 


Marked by long, cold win- 






1 bcria. 1. Kamchntka. 


ter., and short sun.. 


of (lie Arctic Zone. 



12. Animals. — Among the characteristic animals of Asia are the tiger, 
\ elephant, and rhinoceros ; the tapir, buffalo, and camel ; many species of 
lonkeys, pheasants, and peacocks; together with the crocodile and the python, 
\ great snake. kt7^ 

13. Civilization. — The extreme northern zone is thinly inhabited by ^^^1'^ 
hunters and fishermen, and the great central plateaus can support only a ■^" 

nomadic or semi-civilized popidation. The fertile plains of China and tt upi- 
' cal Asia are the great seats of population, and are rich in natural resources. 
In this region, civilized nations have existed for thousands of years ; but this civilization 






has long been stationary, 
people are ignorant 



and the swarms of common 
and degraded. 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 



DESCRIPTION. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

I. Divisions.*— Asiatic Russia comprises the vast region of 
Siberia, with part of Russian Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia. 

1. Siberia, larger in area than Europe, occupies the whole of the great 

Northern Plain of Asia. It consists almost entirely of steppes and 
marshes, across which the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena Rivers wind their 
sluggish way to the Arctic Ocean. The climate is very cold, except 
in the southern part ; and winter reigns more than half the year. 
II. Russian Turkestan extends from tlie Altai and Thian Shan moun- 
tains westward to the Caspian Sea. 
III. Trans-Caucasia includes the country lying between the Caucasus Moun- 
tains (a dividing-line between Europe and Asia) and Asiatic Turkey. 
The Caucasus range rises above the snow-line, and Elburz, its high- 
est summit, reaches 18,572 feet. In the southern part, on the border 
of Persia and Turkey, is Mount Ararat, 1 7,200 feet high. 

2. Siberia. — Siberia has numerous animals whose furs arc 

valuable, its waters abound in fish ; and the mines yield 

gold, silver, copper, platinum, and iron. The grain and 

cattle product of Western Siberia is very large. 

Of the population (1897). — nearly six millions, — three-fourths consist 
of Mongolian tribes, savage and degraded ; while Russian crim- 
inals and political exiles and their descendants, together with Rus- 
sian troops and officials, constitute the remainder. 

Irkoutsk, Tomsk, and Omsk on the Trans-Siberian railway, 
are the chief places. Kiachta is the entrepot of trade with China. 

3. Russian Turkestan contains several dependent states 
called Khanates, the chief of which are Bokhara and Khiva, I 
with cities of the same names. Bokhara, on the Trans-Caspian 
railway, is a noted caravan depot in Central Asia. 

4. Trans-Caucasia. — The people of Trans-Caucasia belong 
to the Caucasian race, and are much celebrated (especially the 
women) for their beauty. The trade consists in the export of 
wine, silk, furs, honey, and cattle, in exchange for arms, salt, 
and European manufactured goods. 

Tiflis is the capital and largest city. 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 

1. Extent and Population. — The territory of the Chinese 
Empire is larger than the whole of Europe, and its population 
(about 360,500,000) numbers nearly one-third that of the globe. 

2. Divisions. — This vast empire includes China Proper, with 
Mantchooria, Mongolia, the province of Eastern Turkestan, 
and Thibet. 

3. Inhabitants. — The inhabitants of the Chinese Empire 
all belong to the Mongol race, though they present great differ- 
ences of appearance in the several parts of the empire. 

4. The leading industries arc agriculture, comprising the pro- 
duction of rice and millet for food, and of tea and silk for domes- 
tic use and export ; and manufactures, which are confined princi- 
pally to cotton cloths, silks, shawls, porcelain, and carved ivory. 

Tea. — The tea-plant is an evergreen shrub growing five or six feet high. 
The leaves are gathered, and dried in shallow pans placed over charcoal 
fires. Tea has been used in China as a drink from time immemorial. It 
was introduced into Europe about two hundred years ago, and has become 
a universal beverage. 

Silk. — The art of rearing silk-worms and of unraveling the threads of 
cocoons was first practiced by the Chinese. From China the silk culture 
extended to Hindostan, thence to Greece, next to Italy, France, and Spain, 



and finally to California, completing the circuit of the land surface of the 
globe. Silk is a common article of dress in China for men as well as for 
women. Chinese silk is all woven in hand-looms. 

5. Commerce The immense internal trade is carried on 

by means of the great rivers and canals. Railways are few. 
Foreign trade is limited chiefly to exporting tea, silk, etc. 

6. Government and Religion. — The government of China 
is an absolute and despotic monarchy. The emperor is regarded 
as the representative of Deity, and as the supreme master of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects. The religion most preva- 
lent is Buddhism, there styled the religion of Fo. 

Civilization. — The Chinese are a people remarkable for their extreme 
dislike to any kind of innovation. They appear to have attained at a very 
early period to a certain degree of civilization, and w'ere acquainted with 
many discoveries, arts, and appliances which have been thought modern, 
as the mariner^s compass, the use of gunpowder, the arts of printing, paper- 
making, etc. But they have advanced little beyond the condition in which 
they were two thousand years ago. Education is compulsory, and learning 
is the necessary qualification for obtaining office, or arriving at distinction 
of any kind. But the education is merely one of form and routine, in which 
the memor)' is the principal object of cultivation. 

7. Subject Countries. — Thibet, Mongolia, and Mantchooria 
are vast and thinly inhabited regions, chiefly occupied by pas- 
toral tribes whose chiefs own, in many cases, only a nominal 
subjection to the Chinese government. Until recently Corea 
was tributary to China, but is now independent. 

8. Cities. — Peking, the capital, is unpaved and undrained, 
with filthy, narrow streets, and low, mean houses. Shanghai 
is the chief port, and Canton the largest city. Yo-Chow is the 
chief scat of the domestic commerce, and Kin-te-ching of the 
porcelain manufacture. 

JAPAN. 

1. Japan is an island empire. 

Japan includes the chain of large and small islands extending from 
Kamchatka to and including Formosa. 

2. Occupations. — Agriculture, horticulture, and various 
manufactures are carried on with much skill. The principal 
exports are rice, tea, silk, and cotton goods, lacquered ware, 
bronzes, straw goods, and wood-carvings. 

3. Government. — The government is a constitutional mon. 
archy, under an emperor called the Mikado. 

4. Civilization. — The Japanese are the most highly civil- 
ized and the most progressive people of the Mongol race. They 
are now rapidly introducing railroads, telegraphs, and improved 
machinery of all kinds, and have public and scientific schook 
under European and American instruction. 

Japan, like China, kept itself aloof for ages from other nations ; but in 
1854 the United States sent a large naval expedition, imder command 
of Commodore Perry, who induced the Japanese Government to 
make a treaty by which the ports of Simoda and Hakodate were 
opened for trade, and by which United States consuls were allowed 
to reside in Japan. A little later similar privileges were allowed 
to England, France, and Russia. 

5. Cities. — Tokyo is the capital and largest city, and the 
chief scat of the domestic trade. Yokohama, its seaport, b 
the chief seat of the foreign trade. Kioto and Osaka are large 
and important cities. 
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POLITICAL ASIA. 



Fine silk and cotton fabrics, with shawls and various articles 
of ornamental attire, constitute the chief products of Indian 
manufacturing skill. 

6. Commerce. — The importation of manufactured goods 
(principally from England), and the export of raw produce 
(chiefly cotton, opium, indigo, and rice), are the distinguishing 
features of Indian commerce. 

The introduction of railroads, of which there are over 20,ooc 
miles, has greatly aided in developing the inland trade. 

7. Cities. — Calcutta is the capital of British India, and the 
chief seat of commerce. Bombay is the second city, and the 
principal port for the English and French lines of steamers by 
way of the Suez Canal. ", Madras is the principal city on the 
south-east coast. Singapore (in the Straits Settlements), on the 
island of the same name, is one of the most important commer- 
cial stations in southern Asia. 

The possession o£ Singapore anti the Ino other Straits .Scttlemenis 
gives Ihe British the eommanil <jf the Strait of Malacca, the direct 
line of communic.it ion with China and Japan. 

AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN. 

1. Description. — These countries occupy a hifith desert pla- 
teau, traversed by mountain-ridge.s, and dotted with oases. The 
fertile parts comprise several khanates, inhabited by a settled 
population ; but the majority of the people consists of fierce, 
wandering, and wariike tribes, who live in tents, and depend for 
subsistence mainly on their herds of horses, goats, asses, and 
camels. 

2. Cities. — Cabul is the capital and largest city of Afgha- 
nistan. Herat is a great center of caravan traffic, and is im- 
portant from its situation on the 
main route from western Asia to 
India. Kelat is the capital and IC^J^ ., 
largest place in Baluchistan. ** ' "" 

PERSIA. 

1. Description. — The great- 
er part of Persia is a plateau, 
marked by sandy and salt des- 
erts ; but along the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea is a 
lowland region. 

2. Inhabitants.— Of its popti- 
lation of seven and one-half mil- 
lions, about one-third are wan- 
dering shepherds; the remainder 
are a tolerably civilized people, 
who are engaged in agriculture 
and manufactures. 
■ 3. Commerce. — The chic 
e.\ports are silks, shawls, car- 
pets, pearls, rose-water, and as- 
safetida, 

4. Government. — The gov- 
ernment is a monarchy, under a 
ruler called the Shah, and is less 
despotic in its adniinistratii>ii 
than most of the other Asiatic 
governments. 




Considerable pn^^ess haa recently been nuide in civilization in Pei^ 
sia : railroads and telegraphs have been intnxluced, and efforts to 
promote education have been made. 
5. Cities. — Teheran is the capital ; Tabriz, the chief seat of 
commerce; Bushire, the chief port on the Persian Gulf, 

ARABIA. 

1. Physical Features. — Arabia consists of an interior pla- 
teau with fertile valleys, of extensive deserts in the north and 
south, and of a narrow belt of lowland along the greater part 
of the coast, mostly arid, but containing some productive re- 
,^ions. 

2. Inhabitants. ^ The Arabs are divided between dwellers 
in towns, and inhabitants of the desert. 

The latter, called Bedouins, constitute numerous tribes, each under its 
own eliicf, or slieik. They lead a wandering life, changing the site 
of their encampment according to the necessity of finding pasturnge 
for llieir flocks. The Bedouins look with contempt upon the setiUd 
pursuits of tliose who live in towns. 

3. Divisions. — The settled or civilized part of Arabia in- 
cludes several political divisions, of which the most important 
are Hcdjaz and Yemen on the western coast, Oman on the 
"south-eastern coast, and Ncdjed in the interior, 

I. Hcdjaz, or llie hind of pilgrimage, is a province of the Turkish Empire. 
It-contains the two sacred Mohammedan cities, Mecca and Medina. 
II. Yemen, occupying tlie remainder of the Red Sea coast, is the most 
fertile part of Arabia. It is under Turkish dominion. 

III. Oman, occupyinjj the region between Ihe Persian Gulf and the Indian 

Ocean, is divided among several native rulers, Ihe most powerful of 
whom is the Sultan of Oman {commonly called the Imam of Muscat). 

IV. Nedjed is the most important of the native states, and is ruled by a 

Sult.in. Il produces the finest breed of Arabian horses. 

4. Commerce. — The princi- 
pal exports of Arabia are coffee, 
dates, gum-arabic, myrrh, frank- 
incense, some aromatic and me- 
dicinal drugs, and pearls. 

The traffic of the country is con- 
siderable, and is carried on by means 
of caravans. The camel is the prin- 
cipal beast of burden employed. 

J. Cities. — Mecca and Me- 
dina are the two principal jcities 
in Hedjaz. 

Mecca was the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed, and Medina the place of his 
death. Mohammed, the great religious 
teacher of the Arabs, lived in the sixth 
century, A.D., and wrote his doctrines 
in the Koran, the sacred book of his 
followers. AH " true believers " are 
enjoined to visit Mecca at least flnce 
in their lives. Caravans of pilgrims 
from all parts of Arabia, from eastern 
Asia, and from northern Africa, re- 
sort each year to this holy city for the 
purpose of combining trade with re- 
Sana is the chief city in Ye- 
men. Mocha, formerly a con- 
siderable port, is now in ruins. 
Muscat is the capital of Oman, 
and Riad of Nedjed. 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 



AFRICA. 
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westerly? The mosi soutlierlj? What famous 
ca.pe near the southern cxiremity? What is the 
most easterly cape ? Name tlic principal mountain- 
ranges llial l>i)r(lcr the African coasl. What plateau 
in the eastern part? What two peaks near Ihe 
Kquaior? What exlcnsive desert in the northern 
pari ? Name two other deserts. What two large 
lakes are crossed by the Equator ? Name four 
lakes south of the Equator. What lake in Soudan ? 
What great river flows from the equatorial lakes 
into the Mediterranean ? What river drains the 
southern part of Central Africa? What great river 
drains the central |)3rt? What great river drains 
Soudan ? What parallel crosses the region of 
greatest heat? What are the. principal vegetable 
prcxlucts of the Karbarj- States? Of the Nile 
valley? Of the west coast? What can you say 
of plants and animals in Central Africa? What 
are the principal animals of Ihe eastern coast? 
In what parts of Africa are the largest wild ani- 
mals found? Where is the lion found? The 
crocodile ? The camel ? The ostrich ? 'Ihe 
gorilla? In what regions are domestic animals 
most numerous? N.ame and locate the minerals 
of Africa. Name the principal plants, animals, 
and minerals of Madagascar. What are Ihe prin- 
cipal ocean-currents flowing along the west coast? 
The east coast? 



II. POLITICAL. 

Name the four Harbary Stales. Wha* i 
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lAna, 11,616,000 square milea. Population, 168,600,000.] 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 
I. PHYSICAL. 

What great circle and tropics cross Africa from east to west ? In which 
lone ia the greater part? In which zone is the northern part? The southern 
part ? What two seas north and east ? What ocean east ? West ? What 
part of the United States is in the same latitude as the northern part of 
Africa? (See map of the United States, pp. z8, zg.) What grand division 
north of Africa? East? In what latitude is Algiers? Cape Agulhas? 
How much farther south is Cape Horn? (See map of South America, 
p. 6z.) When it is noon at Washington, what time is it at Cairo? When it 
is noon at London, what time is it at Cairo? What isthmus connects Africa 
with Asia? What canal crosses this isthmus? What waters docs i 
connect? What places at its termini? What strait connects the Medi 
terranean Sea with ihe Atlantic Ocean? What }^lf in ihe western part? 
What channel separates Madagascar from the mainland ? What gulf 
north-eastern part ? What is the most northerly cape of Africa ? The most 



capitals of Morocco? What is the capital of 
Algeria ? Of Tunis ? Of Trij>oli ? What country 
occupies the Nile valley? What are its principal 
divisions? Which city is the capital? What two 
ports north of Cairo? What country east of Egypt? 
What is the capital ? What coasl country east of 
the equatorial lakes ? What is its capital ? What 
island division cast of Mozambique Channel I Its 
capital ? What Dritish possessions in the southern 
part? What is the capital of Cape Colony? Name 
some of the divisions of Upper Guinea. What 
vast natural division south of the Harbary States? 
South of Sahara? South of Soudan? 



III. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

Capea. — tVkerf is it t Into lohat "water does it project t 
Agulhas? St. Mary? Hon? Good Hope? Vetde? 
Lakta. — Where Is it? tVhat is its outlet f 

Tchad ? Tanganyika ? Victoria Nyanza ? Nyassa ? Albert Ny- 
ania? Bangweolo? 

Rirers. — Ifiere dees it risef In "aikat direction, and into "what, docs 
it flow f 

Orange? Niger? Nile? Zambezi ? Kongo or Livingstone? 
Divisions Natural or Political. — IVkere is ilf 

Morocco? Liberia? Sahara? Eg>pt? Nubia? Cape Colony? Zan- 
zibar? Soudan? Abyssinia? Algeria? Egyptian Soudan ? Natal? 
Madagascar? 
I Citioi. — In what part of the country? How situated? 

Cape Town ? Fez ? Cairo ? Addis Aheha ? Algiers ? Alexandria ? 
.Timbucloo? Tananarive? Ujiji ? Port Said? Suez? Freetown? 
I Tripoli ? Khartoom ? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

hr 

^ I. SIZE AND SITUATION. 

... .. Africa ranks next to Asia in sizt. It occupies the entire width 

'^\V of the Torrid Zone, its northern section extending into the North 
Temperate, and its southern section into the South Temperate Zone. 
Africa, surrounded on all sides by die ocean, except where it is united to Asia by 
* the Isthmus of Suez, is naturally a great southern peninsula of llie Eastern 

' Continent ; but, by oitting a canal across Ihe Isthmus of Suei, it has been ren- 

' dered an island-continent, 

II. DIVISIONS. 

2, Africa is naturally divided into four parts, — Northern Africa, the Sahara, ''i'' 
Soudan and Central Africa, and Southern Africa. 

3, Northern Africa extends from the Mediterranean to the border of the Sahara. 
or Great Desert. In the northern part of this division is the Atlas range. 

4, Sahara. — The Sahara, the most extensive desert on the globe, commences to 
the southward of the Atlas system, and extends to the border of Soudan, with a 

breadth, in some parts, of more than a thousand miles. It forms a plateau of 
moderate elevation. 
5. Soudan and Central Africa extend from the southern border of the Sahara to 
the Kalahari Desert. The whole region is a low plateau, bordered to the west- 
ward by a rim of coast mountains, and to the eastward by the Plateau of ; 
Abyssinia and irregular ranges near the eastern coast. _ 

The Plateau of Abyssinia is the most elevated in Africa; but the eastern ranges 
conlain the loftiest summits. The peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia, though 
under the equator, are covered with perpetual snow. 
6. Southern Africa. — Southern Africa includes the fertile section 
south of Kalahari Desert. 

III. RIVERS AND LAKES. 
7. Rivers. — The African rivers are few in number, though som 

of them are noted for their great length. The 
most important arc the Nile, Niger, Kongo 
* or Li^lu-stnnc, and Zambezi 



VeSETATION OF AFRICA. 



VEGETATION AND ANIMALS OF AFRICA: BARBARY STATES. 




8. Lakes. — In the equatorial region 
o£ Africa is a series of lakes rival- 
ing in size the Great Lakes of North 
America. The largest of these are 
lakes Albert Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza. 
and Tanganyika : they have all become 
known within late years, and have only 
recently been explored. 

IV. VEGETATION, ANIMALS, ETC. 

9. Vegetation. — Tropical Africa has 
abundant rains and a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The baobab, a remarkable tree 
with a trunk often thirty feet in diame- 
ter, is found on the higher lands of 
Central Africa ; the alluvial plains on 
the western coast are covered with thick- 
ets of mangroves and other trees ; and 
on the borders of the equatori; 
are groves of mimosas and acacia, from 
the latter of which trees gum-arabic is 
obtained. Palms are numerous: the oil- 
palm is found only on the coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea ; while south of the Atlas 
region, and in the oases, is found the 
date-palm, which furnishes a large part 
of the food of the inhabitants. Other 
characteristic plants are the papyrus, or 
paper-plant, the lotus, and the senna- 
plant. 

10. Animals. — Africa is the land of 
wild beasts. The elephant, hippopota- 
mus, and rhinoceros ; the zebra, elk. 
camel, and giraffe ; springboks, ante- 
lopes, and buffaloes ; the gorilla, chim- 
panzee, mandril, and other baboons and 
monkeys ; the Hon, panther, and ieopard, 
— these are only the more prominent of 
the quadrupeds which roam through the 
Eoresta, and over the plains of Africa. 



The ostrich inhabits the sandy deserts, 
and parrots and paroquets, with other 
birds of beautiful plumage, are innumer- 
able. Lizards and venomous serpents 
of almost every species abound in all 
parts, and the Nile is noted for croco- 
diles. 

II. Population. — The population of 
Africa is estimated at about two hun- 
dred millions. Of these the greater 
part are negroes, divided into numer- 
tribes. 

!. Divisions. — The principal politi- 
if Africa are the Barbary 
States, Egypt and Abyssinia, the Sahara, 
Knngo State, Soudan, and the Euro- 
Colonies 

BARBARY STATES. 

1. Divisions. — The Barb.iry States 

1 c Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli. 
Morocco, an independent sovereignty, 
s governed by a Sultan ; Algeria, with 
Its dependency Tunis, is a French 
colony ; Tripoli, together with its trib- 
utary states, Fezzan and Barca, is a 
dependency of the Turkish Empire. 

2. Commerce. — The principal ex- 
ports are wool, goat-.skins and leather, 
gum, wax, olive-oil, and dates. Besides 
this trade, considerable commercial 
mtercourae is carried on with the 
natives of Central Africa by means of 
caravans which cross the Sahara. 

3. Cities. — Fez and Morocco are the 
capital cities of Morocco; Algiers, the 
cipital of Algeria ; and Tunis and Tri- 
poll, respectively the leading cities of 
the states of the same oames. 



EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA.— THE SAHARA. 



EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 




By the Suez Canal the Atlantic and Indian Oceans are connected via 
[he Red Sea, thus saving the extended voyage around (he Cape of 
Good Hope. The total lengtli of tlic Canal from I'ort Said, on the 
Mediterranean, to Sue/, its terminus on the Red Sea, is eighty-seven 
miles, sixty-six actual canal and twenty-one miles lakes. 

6, Population, etc. — The population is a great mixture of 
races, — Copts, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, etc. The prevailing 
religion is Mohammedanism. 

7. Cities. — Cairo, tiie capital, is the chief seat of trade and 
ma nit fact II res. Alexandria is the chief seaport. 

I 8. Abyssinia. — .Abyssinia is an elevated plateau, ridged by 
I ruygcd mountains, between which are fertile valleys co^eretl 

with htxuriant vcf;;etation. The country is divided lietween 
'several petty independent states, inhabited by warlike and 

semi-barbarous tribes. The people, numbering about four 
I millions, profess a sort of Christianity. The government of 

Abyssinia is despotic, under a ruler called the Negus. 
I Addis .'Vhcba i<! the capital. Massaua, on the Red Sea, 
jthe chief seaport, is occupied by the Italians. 

THE SAHARA. 



1. Divisions. — Egypt actually controls only the lower val- 
ley of the Nile, but it has claims to the whole valley from the 

' equatorial lakes to the Mediterranean Sea. 

2. The Nile. — The River Nile is the most striking physical 
feature in Egypt : without this beneficent stream, the whole 
country would be a hot and arid desert. Nearly all the protluc- 
tive and habitable parts are comprised in its valley and delta. 

I. The Nile valley is, owing to the annual inundation of the Nile, one of 
the most fertile regions on the globe. These inundations begin about 
the middle of June, attain their greatest height in September, and 
subside about the end of October, Before its subsidence, tlie muddy 
river-water deposits a fertihzing sediment, half an inch thick, over alt 
the land, and thus annually renews the jiroductiveness of the soil. 
n. Egypt is a country of vast antiquity, and the Egyptians are the oldest 
nation of which we have a recorded history. They were a highly 
civilized people at the time of Abraham, more than two thousand 
years before Christ. The whole course of the Nile is dotted 
remains of ancient monuments and works of art, such as pyramids, 
temples, obelisks, palaces, tombs, etc. The interiors of the tombs 
are frescoed in the most beautiful manner, and all the monuments 
are covered with picture-writing called hieroglyphics. 

3. Government. — Egypt is part of the Turkish Empire, 
under British protection. Its ruler is called the Khedive. 

4. Occupation. — The principal occupation is agriculture. 
Wheat, barley, mai^e, rice, and cotton form the chief crops ; to- 
bacco, sugar, and indigo are produced to a considerable extent. 

5. Commerce. — Grain and cotton are largely exported; 
and, in addition to these products of the country, great quanti- 
ties of gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich-feathers, are brought by 
caravan from the interior of Africa. The Suez ship-canal is 
of immense commercial importance. 




I. Description. — 
The Sahara is a 
parched, sandy, and 
desolate waste, 
pying one-fourth of 
the surface of Africa, 
or an area eqtial to 
about two-thirds that 
of Europe. The only habitable parts are the oases: these are 
1 fertile spots covered with date-palms, which offer their grateful 
shade, refreshing water, and sweet fruit, to the weary caravans. 
2. The inhabitants probably do not number over 100,000 
souls. They comprise several tribes, — Moors, Tuaregs, and 
Tiboos, — wanderers who feed their flocks and herds on the 
scanty herbage as they pass from oasis to oasis, and' who subsist 
on the milk of their camels, on dates from the oases, and on 
what they can plunder from the caravans. 

Numerous caravans, sometimes consisting of thousands of camels, 
cross the desert, by various routes, from the Barbary States to 
Central Africa, occupying from thirty to ninety days in the journey. 
It would be utterly impossible for man to traverse the Sahara 
without the aid of the camel, which is the only animal that can 
eat the coarse herbage growing in the desert, and the only animal, 
that, without water, can pass long periods of time on the burning 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 

I. Situation, — Ctintral Africii compristjs tlic vast region 
represent ft! in the accimi|)Hiiying niaij. It is only during 
recent years that this portion of the dark continent has be- 
come knoivn to the civilized world. 

Exploration B. —Till: .siricrs iif bulil cxplnr.-iiions whidi hiis rcsitltt^d in 
lartjily iinTc:isiiig <nir kiiDwk-iijif i>f the m;()j;r;i|iliy vf iimrinr Afric-a be- 
gan about forty years ajt". hi 1^52 llu: iflchratiil Dr, Daviii l.iviii.i^sloiie 
traversL-d Scnilli A(rir:i. imd. ii(li:r a fuiir-Mvirs' jdiinny of clivi-ii ihuiisaiid 
miks. d.'Mctidi'd llic Zambf/i kiver |.i lis nioi.ili. 'lii \Xs<> lliiriuii and 
Sptkc land.'d at Zaiv.ibar, and two yiars iat.r. a(l,T a j.mriu y uf a llnm^-nid 
miles. <itsrmm-d l.aU- r;iii,L,'.'inyik.-i. S[>ekL- iiiininiiauly |Ki>li.d his .A|.lura- 
tiiins ui itu' noniiward. ami disroviTiil llu- iiiaj;niliiTrit lal^i; t'l whiili he 
gavu- llu- name \ i.ioria Nvan/;i. (X'vaii/a, nuaniii;.; ■ilir Like." is tli^ »a- 
tivt- iiann- of lliis l»«iy of water.) \i.t..ria Lake was in iSl.i revisiu.i and 
furtller e\pli)r<<l l>y S|Hke. ae.-.,mpaiii.-d by Ci|>l. Craiil. Three years later. 
Sir Samuel Baker disruveiv.l llle ^real lake f. wllieli be «ave tin- n.iiile r,f 
Albert Nyaii/;i. tra.ed i^^ c.niie.lion with the \ieiciri,i Nyaii/a. and beheld. 
emerj;iiij; frnm the furnur, ilie m.ijestic Nile. wIicim- smirets haii been vainly 
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extensive siinevs nl the re^'inii ui the j;reat kikes, exiiliirinv; lake-, r.an;^- 
wcdo. Nyassa, and lanyanyika. Fur I^o years snbse(|UiiiI 1.. May. iK''h>, 
at whieh tiiiK' 1 >r. I.iviii;^'siii[ie was nt I'jiji. tm tiiiui'jM were rei eiveil fruiii him, 
and he was sn])]«ised tiibedeuii; but in 1S71 Stanley fmind liini. alive and 
wdl, at the last-riaiii.-.l ]jl:» e, S,...n ah. rvv.ird. I.ivin-si..iie umlertimk an- 
other -leries of explc.r.iti.xis Mwards llie west. Inil dini in the midst <.f these 
in liji- In 1874 l.ieut. Camerun, a man distinguished fur his sciuntitic at- 



Itainments, nnd boldness as an explorer, starting from Nyangwe, the most 
westerly point reached by l>r. Livingstone, performed the reLJiarkablc exploit 
of forcing hi:> way to the Atlantic, which he reached at Bcngucla in the fol- 
lowing year. Soon afterward Stanley again returned to the heart of the 
African continent, and, starting near lis head waters, s.niled down the 
Konipj River to tlic se.i. Since that time Central African enpliration 
has been mainly devi.led to the investigation of the Kongo and its tribu- 
taries, and to iipeiiing them to llv commerce of the world. 

2. Physical Features. — This vast region contains the sys- 
tem of equatorial lakes, including the Victoria Nyanza and 
Albert Nyanza, which are the chief sources of the Nile. It 
is drained by the two grc.it rivers, the Kongo to the Atlantic, 
and the Zambezi to the Indian Ocean. Central Africa re- 
ceives an abundant rainfall, and is characterized by fertile 
soil and luxuriant vegctatiim. It is the hi>nie of some of the 
largest African animals. 

3. Inhabitants. — Central Africa is inhabited by many 
millions of blacks or negroes, divided into numcrons tribes 
and kin:,Mloms. These differ greatly in respect to their so- 
cial state, from the semi-civilized people of Uganda to the 
cannibals of W.nya. 

Th'iifjh die variiiiis jieoples of Central Africa differ imieh in social cnn- 
dition, they all jio-sess the elements of a nide civilization. They 
live in viilagesromiiosedof huts, cultivate the soil, plant gardens of 
fruit-trees, piissess cows, sheep, goats, and piuiltr>', and manufacture 
cotton cloth, earthen- ware, leather, and metal goods. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

1. Divisions. — Oceanica includes the Malay Archipelago, 
Australasia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. 

The Malay Archipelago has been described under Asia, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

2. Divisions. — Australasia comprises the continental island 
of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and, according to some 
geographers, also includes the group of islands called Melanesia, 
extending from New Guinea to New Caledonia. 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand are British colonies. 

3. Australia. — Australia, the greatest of islands, is more 
than two-thirds as large as the United States. The interior, 
which is mostly unexplored territory, is a low plateau, a con- 
siderable part of it desert. The rivers are few, the most im- 
portant being the Murray and its tributaries. 



4. Climate. — The northern half is in the Torrid Zone, and 
has a tropical climate: the southern section has the tempera- 
ture of Southern Europe. Long periods of drought occur, 
while at certain seasons the rains fall with great violence. 

As Australia is situated in (he southem hemisphere, the seasoni are 
the oppo^te of ours : thus it is hottest at Christmas, and coldest in 
our midsummer. The Australian farmer sows his seed when we are 
gathering our harvests, and the reverse. 

5. Vegetation. — The forest vegetation is peculiar, the native 
trees being evergreens, and some shedding their bark instead 
of their leaves. Acacias, gum-trees (the eucalypti), and gigan- 
tic tree-ferns, are the chief forest-trees. 

6. Animals. — The wild animals are quite as peculiar as the 
vegetation. The largest is the kangaroo, which is a pouched 
animal. A very remarkable animal is the omithorhynchus : it 
is a water animal, shaped like a beaver, has web feet, and a bill 
like that of a duck. 



AUSTRALASIA. — POLYNESIA. 




7. Political Divisions. — Australia is dividoil into five 
colonies and one territory; 1. Victoria; j. New South 
Wales; 3. Queensland; 4. West Australia; 5. South Aus- 
tralia, and its dependency. Northern Territory. 

8. The government in each colony consists o( a Governor 
appointed in England, a Lej^idative Council, and a legislative 
Assembly elected by the people. 

9. Natural Wealth. — Its rich mines t>( t^old, copper, iron, 
and coal, and its great extent of agricultural ami grazing lands, 
constitute the natural wcaltli of Australia. 

10. Occupations. — The leading industries are mining, agri- 
culture, and stock-raising. In the production of gold and wool 
it ranks among the leading countries of the world. 

1 1. Commerce. — Australia being a colony of Great Britain, 
its trade is mostly carried on with the mother-country. It 
exports wool, gold, copper, tin, hides, tallow, and preserved 
meats, and receives in exchange the cotton and woolen goods, 
iron, and hardware of England. 

12. Cities. — Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, is the great 
commercial and monetary center of Austral!.!. Sydney, in New 
South Wales, is the second city in importance. Adelaide, the 
chief city of South Australia, is largely engaged in manufac- 
turing and trade. Brisbane is the chief city of Queensland. 
Perth is the chief city of West Australia. 

13. Tasmania and New Zealand. — Tasmania and New 
Zealand are British colonics. Agriculture and sheep-raising 
are carried on in both colonics: in addition, the whale-fishery 
is followed in Tasmania, and gold-mining in New Zealand. 
Hobart is the capital and chief city of Tasmania; Wellington, 
of New Zealand. 

MELANESIA. 
New Guinea, the largest island of Melanesia, ranks next to 
Australia as the largest island on the globe. The Melanesian 
islands are in general highly productive, yielding tropical food- 
plants and valuable timber-trees. The native inhabitants belong 
to the Papuan negro race. 

New Guinea is now ocLirpk'd by ilic- PiiKh, the (ifnnans. and the 
English. The French havt a jn'nal scUlemcnt in New Calcd»ni:i. 

POLYNESIA. 

I. Polynesia, meaning "many islands," is the name given 
to the small islands and groups in the I'acific Ocean east of 
Australasia and Malaysia, and south of the Tropic of Cancer. 



3. Products. — Tliesc islands combine the three things requi- 
site for luxuriant vegetation ; namely, heat, moisture, and a fer- 
tile soil. The principal indigenous food-plants are the bread- 
fruit, yam, sweet-potato, taro-root, arrow-root, banana, plantain, 
and cocoanul. Coffee, sugar, cotton, rice, and, in fact, most of 
the fruits and grains of the tropical and temperate zones of 
Asia, have been introduced into these islands. 

3. Native Races. — The Soulh-Sca Islanders are seafaring 
people, and display great skill and boldness in the management 
of their canoes. Their natural intelligence shows tliem to be 
capable of a high degree of civilization ; but they have been 
rapidly dying out since they came in contact with the white 
race. The whole population of all the Polynesian Islands does 
not exceed half a million. 

4. Hawaiian Islands. — The Hawaiian Islands, the most im- 
portant group, are situated just a little south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, between 150° and 160" west longitude. The largest 
island is Hawaii, which is about the size of Connecticut. These 
islands were annexed to the United States in 1898. The pop- 
ulation of the group is about 92,000. Most of the native 
inhabitants profess Christianity, The principal exports are 
sugar, rice, and cocoanut products. Honolulu, the capital and 
principal seaport, is an important coaling and supply station 
for vessels sailing from San Francisco to China and Japan. 



Hawaii is noted fur ii 
high. KilaiiL-a, 3 li 



5 great volcanic peak, Mauna Loa, 13,000 feet 
wer lateral crater of Mauna I.o.i, halfwiiy up the 
inc miles in circumference, and is sometimes 
filled with a fiery lake of red-hot lava. 

5. The Society Islands contain a population of about 16,000, 
the majority of whom have been converted to Christianity. 
The Island of Tahiti is under French rule. The various 
foreigners settled in these islands carry on some commerce, 
consisting chiefly in the export of pearl shells, sugar, cocoanut- 
oil, and arrow-root. 

6. The Fiji Group comprises over three hundred islands, 
of which about one-half are inhabited. These islands arc under 

I British rule. The number of islanders is estimated at 1 25,000. 

I The Fijians are among the most warlike and most skillful of 
the Polynesians. All of them were formerly cannibals ; hut 
they have now given up this practice. The cultivation of fruit 

I for export is the chief industry. 
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THE POLAR REGIONS. 



1. The Polar Regions are those parts of the earth's surface 
north of the Arctic Circle and south of the Antarctic Circle. 
They consist of the Arctic region and the Antarctic region. 

I. ARCTIC REOION. 

2. Early Discoveries. — It is quite certain, that, as early as 
the tenth century A.D., settlements were made by the Norse- 
men in high latitudes on the coast of Greenland, Hut our 
knowledge of what was 
accomplished by these 
voyagers is vague, and 
our interest in Arctic 
exploration begins with 
the scries of expedi- 
tions for the discov- 
ery of a " North-west 
passage," undertaken 
soon after the discov- 
ery of America by 
Columbus. 

3. North-west Pas- 
sage. — The object of 
those who undertook 
the search for a North- 
west passage was the 
discovery of a route 
on which, sailing west- 
ward around the north- 
em extremity of the 
American continent, 
they might reach the 
East Indies. It was 
with the view of find- 
ing a westward way 
to Cathay (China) that 
Columbus undertook 
his first voyage of dis- 
covery. When, how- 
ever, it was found that 
a New World barred 
access to the Orient, 
daring navigators be- 
gan to try if they could 
not open a pathway 
by the circumnaviga- 
tion of North America. 

The first of these attempts was made by Cabot in 1498, and 
this was followed during the next three hundred and fifty years 
by a long series of baffled efforts, till at last, in 1854, Capt. 
McClure established the fact of a continuous passage by water 
from Baffin Bay to Bering Strait. In the following para- 
graphs will be found brief notes of a few of the more important 
in a ionj; series of heroic endeavors that too often received only 
the martyr's reward, — death. 



Explorations. — In 149$ Sebastian Cabot (who, with his father, had in 
the preceding year discovered the mainland of North America) undertook 
a voyage expressly to find ■' lliat hidden secret of nature," tlie direct passage 
to Asi^. He proceeded northward from Labrador, about half-way up Davis 
Strait, till icebergs compelled him to change his course, and give up the 
attempt. 

In 1576 Frobishcr made three voy^;es to the north-west, exploring, among 
other w.ilers, the channel now known as Frobisher Strait. In 1585-7 Davis 
explored portions of the coast of Greenland, and the strait which bears his 
name. In 1610 Hudson 
sailed up the strait named 
after him, into Hudson 
Bay; but his crew muti- 
nied, and set him adrift 
to perish. In 1616 Baffin 
explored the bay bearing 
his name, and entered the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound. 
In 1739 Mackenzie, in a 
land expedition, discovered 
and traced to its mouth 
the river called after him. 
Id 1819 Parry traversed 
Barrow Strait, and pene- 
trated as far north as the 
Parry Islands. 

In May, 1845, the ill- 
fated expedition of Sir 
John Franklin set sail in 
search of the North-west 
passage, in the, ships Ere- 
bus and Terror. These 
vessels were last seen in 
July of that year, by a 
whaling-ship, alKul the mid- 
dle of Baffin Bay. Several 
years having elapsed with 
no tidings oi this expedi- 
tion, numerous parties were 
despatched during the next 
ten years in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his asso- 
ciates. Among these expe- 
ditions may be mentioned 
those of Kane, De Haven, 
Ross, Belcher, Engle field, 
McGintock, and McClure ; 
the latter officer, in com- 
mand of the ship Investi- 
gator, being the first ex- 
plorer who traversed the 
entire region from Beritig 
OF THC ABcno REOiOH. Strait to Baffin Bay. (See 

map.) In 1855 McClintock 
discovered proofs Ihjt all of Sir John Franklin's party had perished from 
hunger and exposure, and documents showing that Sir John was the first 
discoverer of the North-west passage. 




4. North-east Passage. — Very soon after the first efforts to 
find a North-west passage were begun, a series of expeditions 
having in view the opening of an ocean route to the East Indies 
by sailing around the northern coasts of Europe and Asia was 
undertaken by various European nations. 
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Details.— Among these may be mentioned 

the expeditions of Sir Hugh Willoug}iby(i 553), 
who penetrated to Nova Zembia, but was 
driven back by ice, and perished with his 
crew; of Barentz (1594-6), a Dutch explorer, 
who died betweea Nova Zembia and Lap- 
land; of Henrj' Hudson (1608-9), ^^° vainly 
attempted the Norlh-cast passage ; and of 
Bering {1741), who set sail from a harbor in 
Kamchatka, but perished during the voyage. 

5. Its Discovery. — The practica- 
bility of a north-east passage from 
western Europe to eastern Asia was 
demonstrated in 1878-9 by the Swedish 
explorer. Professor Nordenskjiild, 

Details. — Professor NordenskjOld set sail 
from Gotlenburg, Sweden, in July, 1878, and, 
after rounding North Cape held his coursi- 
eastward to W. long He e h s 

wintered in the pa k un m d umme o 
1879, when they we e el as d- R urn ng he 
voyage, he sailed h ough Bering S a no 
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In 1860 Dr. Hayes, who had accompanied Kane, 

organized an expedition under his own command. 
The vessel was nipped in the ice about lat 78=; 
from there by way of Grinnell Land, Hayes, with 
one companion, reached lat, 81° 35', the most 
northerly land reached up to that lime. 

In 1871 Capl. Hall, in the "Polaris," pushed 
northward up the western shore of Smith Sound, 
reaching 81° 16' in Robeson Channel. 

In 1S7S C.ipL Nares, in tiic vessels "Alert" and 
" Discovery," left England commissioned to attain 
(he highest possible norlhem latitude. Passing 
through Smith Sound the expedition wintered ia 
lat. 82° 27'. Commander Markham, with an ex- 
ploring party, reached the latitude of 83° 20' 30". 

In 1S81 a United States Expedition, under LieuL 
A. W. Greely, established a station for three years' 
scientific observation, in Grinnell Land, lat. 81" 
44', In May, 1882, his officers, Lockwood and 
Brainerd reached lat 83° 23' 48" 

n 8g L u P ar U S N und rtook a 
s edge y ass h n and cap o north 

em G and On th s xped on he u ceeded 
n e h ng a d 82 N the h ghest poin yet 



the Pacific Ocean, and reached Y kohama in 
September, 1879, 

6. Polar Expeditions — Amongthe 
aims of Arctic exploration that of 
reaching the North Pole has long been 
a leading one. Many expeditions hav- 
ing that object in view have been sent 
out- The principal of these are the 
American expeditions under Kane, 
Hayes, and Hal!, the English expe- 
dition under Capt. Nares, and that of 
the Norwegian e.\piorer, Dr. Nnnsen, 

Details. — In [S53Dr. Kane, who had formed 
the opinion that around the Norlli Pole was a 
great open sea, headed an expedition to verify 
his theory. The expedition wintered in lat. 
78° 3/. During the following spring various 
sledging tours to the north were made. On 
one of these Kennedy Channel was discovered, 
and the party pcnelratei) 3s far as Cape Con- 
stitution (in Washington Land) in lat. 81° 27'. 
The open channel abounded with animal life, 
inch aa bears, birds, and seals. 
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In April 1895 the Norwegian explorer, Dr. 
Nansen got with n 261 statute miles (86° 14') of 
the North Pole the h ghest latitude ever reached 
by man 

ir. ANTARCTIC REGION. 

7. Extent — Very little is known of the 
Antarctic region. The land surface is 
small, and is loosely though comnionl/ 
spoken of as the Antarctic Continent 

Details.— Various exploring expeditions, Ameri- 
can and foieign, have been sent out for purposes 
of Antarctic discovery. It is now regarded as 
extremely doubtful if there exists in these rcgionsi 
any such extent of land surface as would de- 
serve to be called a continenL In 1841 an 
EngUsh expedition under Capt. Ross explored the 
steep and rocky coast known as Victoria Land, 
discovering an active volcano, which he named 
Mount Erebus. No important discoveries have 
been made ia Antarctic seas since the American ex- 
pedition under Wilkes in 1842. So far as is known, 
the Antarctic Continent, so calied, is devoid of 
human population. 




QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

North America. — What ciglit Athnlic ports of 
North America can you name? W'liat five Gulf 
ports? What three ports in the West Indies? 
What two ports on opposite sides of the Isthmus 
of I'anama ? Name four seaports on the Pacific 
coast of North America. What two shipping points 
on the St. Lawrence ? Name three commercial cen- 
ters in the Mississippi Valley. What are the princi- 
pal steamer routes from the Atlantic pons of North 
America? From the Gulf ports? From the Pacific 
ports? What is the shonest steamer route helween 



North Amcricianc! Europe? The longest? What 
is the length of the sailing route from New York 
to Cape Town ? What is the length of the steamer 
route from New York to Havana ? From New 
York to Colon ? By how many submarine cables 
has North America communication with Europe ? 
What steamer line from New Orleans to Europe ? 
How are tiie West Indies connected with the tele- 
grapliic system of the United States ? lly wliai 
two steamer routes does San Francisco commu- 
nicate with Eastern Asia? A steamer from New 
York lands merchandise at Culon ; liow does 
this merchandise reach San Francisco ? By what 



tilroad route or routes does tea brought I 
-■-.cific mail- si earners to San Francisco reai 
Atlantic seaboard ? 

South America. — What two South Am 
ports are on the Caribbean Sea? Name 
Atlantic ports of South America. Five Pacifit 
of South America. What steamer connectio 
South America with the United SUles ? Wi 
rope ? From what South American ports do e 
vessels make the voyage to Europe? Wh 
the termini of the submarine cable between 
America and Europe ? What telegraphic gobd 
between Havana and Valparaiso ? 




■ope. — Wlial ts the most northern seaport of 
le ? What are the principal conlintnt.i! Ku- 
ti seaports on (he Atlantic or its arms ? Name 

seaports o£ the British Isles. What are the 
seaports o£ the Mediterranean ? Of the Black 

What are the principal steamer routes from 
)c to North America? To the West Indies ? 
South America? How many miles docs a 
j-vcssel make in the voyage from Liverpool 
a Francisco? What class of vessels circum- 
(tes Africa? What is the shortest steamer 

between the ports of Western Europe and 
ra Asia? What canal do steamers pass 



Africa — Name three African ports on the Medi- 
terranean. Six on the Atlantic coast. What sea- 
port at the southern exlremiiy of Africa? What 
six on the eastern coast ? What are the principal 
caravan routes of Africa? 

The Archipelagoes. — What port in Java? In 
the rhilipjnjii; Islands? What are the principal 
p.,irts on the Arabian Sea? What tivo on the ISay seaports of Auslr.ilia? Of New Zealand? What 
uf Bengal? What port in Ceylon? What four port in Tasmani.i f In the Hawaiian Islands? In 
ports in Indo-China? What are llie chief ports , the .Society Islands? At what ports do steamers 
of China? Of Japan ? What peninsula of Asia is touch in going from Sydney to San Francisco? 
crossed by a railway ? What arc the principal cara- 1 What slcainur route bet^-een Australia and South 
van routes of Afib? I America? 



through ? What telegraphic 
tween Engbnd and Bombay ? England and Singa- 
pore ? England and Hongkong ? Enghind and 
Melbourne ? What telegraphic communication has 
Russia with its Pacific coast ports? 

Asia. — What is the principal seaport on the 
Mcdilurranuan ? In Southern Arabia ? Wl 



on the Bay 



no 



COMMERCIAL CENTERS AND THEIR EXPORTS. 



COMMEBCIAL CENTERS AND THEIB EXPORTS. 



Acapulco . 
Adelaide . 
Aden . . 
Alexandria 
Algiers . . 
Amsterdam 
Archangel 
Astrakhan 
Auckland . 
Asore Isles 
Bahia . . 
Baltimore . 
Bankok . . 
Barcelona . 
Batavia . . 
Bergen . . 
Bombay . 
Bordeaux . 
Boston . . 
Bremen 
Buenos Ayres 
Bushire 
Calcutta 
Callao . . 
Canary Isles 
Canton . . 
Cape Town 
Cartagena . 
Cayenne . 
Charleston 
Chicago . 
Cincinnati . 
Constantinopl 
Dantzic 
Galveston . 
Qenoa . . 
Georgetown 
Glasgow . 
Ghiayaquil . 
Halifax. . 
Hamburg . 
Havana 
Havre • . 
Hongkongf 
Honolulu . 
Irkoutsk . 
Jamaica . 
La Guayra 
Lisbon . • 



SILVER, COPPER, SKINS, COCOA, INDIGO, MAHOGANY, DRUGS. 
WOOL, WHEAT, COPPER- 
COFFEE, DATES, DRUGS, PEARLS. 
GRAIN, COTTON, DATES, DRUGS. 
GRAIN, CATTLE, CORK, COPPER, DATES, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, SILK MANUFACTURES, SPICES. 
FLAX, HEMP, SKINS, FOREST-PRODUCTS, TALLOW. 
FISH, OIL, LAMB-SKINS. 

WOOL, GOLD, LUMBER, FLAX, CATTLE-PRODUCTS. 
WINE, ORANGES, LEMONS. 
SUGAR, TOBACCO, DIAMONDS, NUTS. 
TOBACCO, WHEAT, PETROLEUM, OYSTERS, COAL. 
RICE, SPICES, SUGAR. 

WINES, CORK, IRON, COPPER, QUICKSILVER, DRIED FRUITS. 
SUGAR, COFFEE, RICE, INDIGO, TOBACCO. 
LUMBER, FISH, ICE. 

COTTON, OPIUM, COFFEE, SPICES, SUGAR, INDIGO. 
WINES, BRANDIES, PRESERVED FRUITS AND MEATS. 
VARIED MANUFACTURES, PREPARED FOODS, ICE. 
LINEN AND WOOLEN GOODS, GLASS, WINE, BEER, GRAIN. 
WOOL, CATTLE-PRODUCTS. 

SILK, SHAWLS, CARPETS, WOOL, DRUGS, DRIED FRUITS. 
COTTON, OPIUM, RICF, TEA, JUTE, INDIGO, SUGAR. 
GUANO, SALTPETER, CINCHONA-BARK, WOOL, SUGAR. 
COCHINEAL, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, SODA. 
TEA, SILK, CHINESE WARES. 

WOOL, HIDES, OSTRICH PLUMES, WINE, COPPER, DIAMONDS. 
CINCHONA-BARK, COFFEE, COTTON, .TOBACCO. 
SUGAR, COFFEE, COTTON, PEPPER, AND OTHER SPICES. 
COTTON, RICE, PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
GRAIN, PORK, LUMBER. 
GRAIN, PORK, FLAX, TOBACCO. 

GRAIN, TOBACCO, DRUGS, FRUITS, CARPETS, SILKS. 
GRAIN, LUMBER, BEER, WOOLENS, LINENS. 
COTTON, GRAIN, WOOL, CATTLE-PRODUCTS. 
SILKS, OLIVE-OIL, WINE AND SPIRITS, FRUITS. 
SUGAR, COFFEE, COTTON, INDIGO, SPICES. 

IRON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES, IRON SHIPS, CHEMICALS. 
COCOA, CINCHONA-BARK, DYE-STUFFS. 
DRIED FISH, COAL, GYPSUM, GRINDSTONES, LUMBER. 
LINEN AND WOOLEN GOODS, GLASS, WINE, BEER, GRAIN. 
SUGAR, COFFEE, TOBACCO, CIGARS. 

ARTICLES OF TASTE AND FASHION, WINE, BRANDY, OIL. 
TEA, RAW SILK, CHINESE WARES. 
SUGAR, COCOANUT-OIL. 

(FROM CHINA TO RUSSIA) TEA, FRUITS, PORCELAIN, SILK. 
SUGAR, RUM, MOLASSES, COFFEE, ALLSPICE. 
COFFEE, COCOA, INDIGO, CATTLE-PRODUCTS. 
WINE, OLIVE-OIL, FRUITS, SALT. 



Liverpool 

London. 

Madeira Isles 

Malaga . . 

Manila . . 

Marseilles . 

Mauritius Island 

Melbourne 

Mobile . . 

Monrovia . 

Montevideo 

Montreal . 

Morocco 

New Orleans 

New York 

Odessa . 

Okhotsk 

Oporto . 

Panama 

Para . . 

Paris 

Pemambuco 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Or. 

Quebec . . 

Rangoon . 

Reykjavik. 

Riga . . . 

Rio Janeiro 

Rome • 

San Francisco 

Savannah 

Sha ng hai 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore . 

Smyrna 

Stettin . . 

St. Johns, N.F. 

St. Louis . . 

St. Paul de Loanda 

St Petersburg 

Sydney . . . 

Tamatave . . 

Trieste . . . 

Valparaiso 

Vera Cruz 

Victoria, B. C. 

Vienna . . . 

Yakoutsk 

Yokohama 



ntON, CUTLBRT, SARTHEN-WAaS, COTTONS, CREiaCALS, COAL. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURES, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCTS 

WINES, FRUITS, NUTS. 

ORANGES, WINE, RAISINS. 

SUGAR, TOBACCO, CIGARS, HEMP, COFFEE, IKDIGO. 

WINE, BRANDY, SARDINES, SILK, FRUITS. 

SUGAR, VANILLA. 

GOLD, TIN, WOOL, WINE. 

COTTON, FOREST-PRODUCTS. 

PALM-OIL, WAX, PEPPER, GROUND-NUTS. 

CATTLE-PRODUCTS, WOOL. 

BREAD-STUFFS, FOREST-PRODUCTS, DAIRY-PRODUCTS. 

GOAT-SKINS, WOOL, BEANS, ALMONDS, MAIZE, OLIVE-OII. 

COTTON, SUGAR, RICF^ TOBACCO. 

GRAIN, VARIED MANUFACTURES, PETROLEUM, PROVISIO.NS. . 

WHEAT, TALLOW, SALT, TIMBER. 

FURS, FISH-OILS. 

WINE, OLIVErOIL, FRUITS, CORK. 

COTTON, COFFEE, CINCHONA-BARK, TOBACCO. 

CAOUTCHOUC, CACAO, RICE, SUGAR, TAPIOCA, DRUGS. 

VARIED FRENCH MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS. 

COTTON, COFFEE, SUGAR. 

IRON, COAL, PETROLEUM, MACHINERY. 

LUMBER, STAVES, CASKS, ETC. 

WHEAT, FLOUR, SALMON, LUMBER. 

SHIPS, LUMBER, GRAIN, FISH. 

RICE, TEAK-WOOD, BAMBOO, COTTON. 

OIL, FISH, EIDER-DOWN, FEATHERS. 

GRAIN, HEMP, FLAX, LUMBER. 

COFFEE, GOLD, DIAMONDS, TOBACCO, HIDES. 

PICTURES, STATUES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF ART. 

WHEAT, WOOL, WINES, PRECIOUS METALS. 

COTTON, LUMBER. 

TEA, SILK, COTTON, CHINESE WARES. 

PALM-OIL, TIMBER, GINGER, PEPPER, BEESWAX, IVORY. 

TIN, SPICES, RATTANS, GUTTA-PERCHA. 

FIGS, RAISINS, SPONGES, RAW SILK, CARPETS, DRUGS. 

GRAIN, OIL-CAKE, WOOL, BEER. 

COD-FISH, SEAI^SKINS, COD AND SEAL OIL. 

GRAIN, MACHINERY, MANUFACTURES. 

WAX, IVORY. 

TALLOW, FLAX, HEMP, LEATHER, FURS, SKINS. 

WOOL, CATTLE-PRODUCTS, TIN, COPPER, GOLD. 

CAOUTCHOUC, CATTLE, HIDES, WAX, EBONY-WOOIX 

GRAIN, FLOUR, LUMBER, WINE, OIL. 

GRAIN, COPPER, SILVER, WOOL, HIDES. 

COFFEE, VANILLA, HIDES, TOBACCO, COCHINEAL, INDIOa 

FUR-SEAL SKINS, LUMBER, COAL, CANNED SALMON. 

LEATHER GOODS, GLASS-WARE, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

FURS. 

SILK, TEA, RICE, JAPANESE GOODS. 



QUESTIONS ON THE TABLE. 

What are the principal grain ports of the world ? From what ports is 
wheat shipped ? Flour ? Rice ? What cities export sugar ? Tea ? Coffee ? 
Cocoa? Fruits? Wines? Beer? Olive-oil? From what ports do we 
receive drugs ? What ports of the Old World send out spices ? What ports 
of the New World ? Through what European port do we receive the spices 
of the Dutch East Indies? Ans. Amsterdam. What cities export salt? 
Fish ? Dairy-products ? Tobacco ? 

Enumerate the cotton ports of the world. From what ports are cotton 
goods shipped ? What cities send out wool ? What are the principal centers 
ki the export of woolen goods? From what ports is silk procured? In 



what part of the world are these ports ? Whence do we obtain linen goods ? 
What ports are named as sending out shawls? Leather and leather goods ? 
Furs ? Where do ostrich plumes come from ? 

What ports can you name from which lumber is exported ? Whence do 
we procure ornamental woods? Rattans? Bamboo? What ports are 
named as shipping forest-products? Caoutchouc? Gutta-percha? Cork? 
Petroleum? Pearls? Sponges? Cattle-products? Guano? Eider-down? 

Name several ports through which iron and iron manufactures are dis- 
tributed. What ports are named as shipping coal? In what countries, 
therefore, is coal largely found ? Copper? Tin? What cities export the 
precious metals ? Soda ? Gypsum ? Judging from the places of export, 
in what country are diamonds found ? 



A 



SYSTEM OF MAP-DEAWING. 



BY E. A. AIST> A. C A.FGAJR. 



This 83r8tein of Map-Drawing is substantially the same as that originally prepared by the authors and published in 1865. Such improvements have been 

introduced, however, as the pra(5tical workings of the system have shown to be important. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



THE study of geography consists principally in a study 
of the form and locality of the features of the earth's 
surface. Maps give a much better idea of the form and 
locaJity of geographical features than can be obtained 
from descriptions only; hence, maps shoiUd be the 
principal objects of study in geography. 

The pupil commits his lesson in text to memory, and 
for a recitation, he repeats it to the teacher as given by 
the author. In studying maps the same rule should be 
observed; that is, the maps should be committed to 
memory, and for a recitation they should be reproduced 
as given in the book. 

That form is easiest remembered which the hand is 
taught to trace. The exercise of the mind, needed to 
teach the hand to trace a form, impresses that form upon 
the mind. As the study of maps is a study of form, the 
manner of studying them should be by map-drawing. 
In learning to draw maps, the pupil needs some rule or 
guide to assist him in drawing them correctly, and also 
to enable him to judge of their accuracy when drawn. 
This assistance is best afforded by the use of geometrical 
figures or diagrams. The diagram used in each case, 
in order to answer the purpose intended, should be 
so constructed as to coincide as nearly as possible in its 
outline with the boundaries of the map to be drawn. By 
the relative lengths of the lines of which it is composed, 
it should express the general laws of form of the map it 
is intended to accompany, and, by its angles and division 
marks, the position of prominent features should be deter- 
mined. However complex and irregular the map may 
be, the diagram should be so simple that it can be readily 
constructed and easily remembered by the pupils. 

In the construction of the diagrams used for drawing 
the G>ntinents, the first line in each case serves as a measure 
for determining the lengths of the other lines. For the 
States HO additional diagram is usfd, because the bounding 
lines are generally straight, and they themselves when 
taken together form a geometrical figure. In drawing the 
States, therefore, it is only necessary to select one of the 
straight lines forming the boundary for a measuring unit. 
The line selected should be a convenient measure ormul- 
tiple of the other lines. 

In conducting exercises in map-drawing, the class 
should be practiced,— ^rj/ in drawing upon the black- 
board, under the immediate direction of the teacher; 
second, in drawing upon slates, their work to be sub- 
mitted to the teacher ; and thirds in executing maps upon 
paper, to be presented for the criticism of both the teacher 
and the class. 

Either the teacher or one of the more skillful pupils 
should execute a well-finished and accurate map upon 
the blackboard. From this drawing — which is much to 
be preferred to any printed outline map — the class may 
redte their lesson, and upon it each of the new features, 
as they are learned from day to day, may be represented. 
It is well to accompany every lesson in map-drawing 



with more or less practice in rapid sketching. In order 
to excite emulation for quick work, the lesson may 
be drawn on the board, and the exercise timed by 
the teacher. Pupils, by practice, will soon be able to 
draw a diagram in half a minute, a State in from 
half a minute to two minutes, and a Continent in from 
three to five minutes. Concert recitation should frequently 
accompany rapid sketching. 

An exercise called talking and chalking will be found 
both interesting and valuable. The pupil, while he is 
drawing a map, briefly and in a lively manner, describes 
the features as he represents them ; his verbal explana- 
tions all the while keeping pace with his illustrations 
made with the chalk. 

All directions and exercises in map-drawing should be 
such as to prepare the pupil to draw rapidly, accurately, 
and without the copy. 

After the pupils have learned to draw a map with 
sufficient accuracy, and are able to describe satisfactorily 
the features it contains, they may, with the use of colors 
and India ink, be taught to draw and embellish one for 
preservation. Not much time^ however, should be spent 
in producing highly ornamented maps, A slate-pencil and 
slate, lead-pencil and paper, white crayon and blackboard, 
are all the materials usually needed in map-drawing exer- 
cises. Rapid work and much of it should be the motto. 

Special attention should be directed to the method 
employed for representing the population of cities and 
the heights of elevations. The symbols used will greatly 
assist the memory in retaining these facts. Special lessons 
may be given to teach their meaning. Their use should 
be required in all map-drawing exercises. 

In drawing a Continent, the pujub should be taught, -^^rx/, to 
construct the diagram accurately ; ttcond^ to draw the coast line, 
and to describe all the features formed by it, such as peninsulas, capes, 
bays, gul&, &c.; and tkirdt to draw and describe the internal 
features, such as mountains, lakes, rivers and cities. It is all impor- 
tant that the pupils should be able to draw the outline of a Continent 
readily and accurately, before they attempt to represent the internal 
features ; for upon an imperfect drawing of the outline, the details 
must necessarily be Imperfect. 

In describing the features of a map, observe the itdlowiog order 
and directions : — 

Diagram. — Explain in full the manner of its construction. 

Pointe of Coincidenoe. — Name in order the angles and dirision 
marks upon the diagram, and the features upon the map, the 
location of which they determine. 

Peninsulas. — State from what portion of the Continent they pro- 
ject, and by what waters they are embraced. 

Cap«t. — State from what portion of the Continent they project, 
and into what waters. 

Bays. — Give their location, and the names of the bodies of water 
to which they are tributary. 

Islands. — Sute where situated, and name the waters by which 
they are surrounded. 

Mountains. — Give their height, the general direction In which 
they extend, and the part of the Continent where they are located. 

Lakes. — State where located, and name the river which forms the 
outlet. 

Rivers.— State wheie they rise, in what direction they flow, and 
into what waters. 

Political Divisions.— Bound the country, and name, bound, 
and give the capital of each of the divisions. 

Cities. — Give location and population. 



EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS 

USED TO REPRESENT THE POPULATION OP THE 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



FIRST CLASS. 

In the First Clan (mly one 8ii;^ Is used viz. a round doL 
• represents under 10X00 Inhabitants. 

SECOND CLASS. THIRD CIjASB. 

Each Lino of the Second Class The markings of the Thlad < 
reyrescnts a population of IQ^OOO. have a Dot in the centre Earh 

Line upon this Dot ropreaento 
100,1000 popalatioQ. 

a 10,000 • -WM» 

4 20.000 '^' WM«0 

It 30,000 * WM» 

* 4A,000 * <«M)» 

% 80,000 ^ WMIOD 

% .W.O0O *^ «».«^ 

^ 70,000 ^ v^m 

in. 80,000 Iw 800^ 

HI 90,000 iP- ««MW> 

FOURTH CLASS. 

The markings of the Fonrtli aass liavn n Dot and Circle ( # ) la 
the centre. Each Line npoo this Dot and Circle represents l/XKMW 
inhabitants. 

O i,«»,ooo ♦ %msx» 

♦- XA».000 # 4,000.000 

EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS 

USED TO REPRESENT THE 

ELEVATION OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



RANGES. 

Hill and Moontaln Ranges, Like the Cities, are divided Into Foar 
classes. The First Is represented by a series c^ Parallel Carves; the Be. 
cond by a series of Interlocking Carves; the Third by a Waved Line; 
and the Fourth by a ZIgxag Line; as follows: 



»)))^;))))))))))))) Jltr«<ClaMorJiiU».-.xrader»OOA.ld^ 



Secmd Ooiw.-Bstwemi XJOO ft 8000 it 'high, 

yjjjjpym orBetwMa>^aBaJ)ftBiksliiffh. 

TMfd OkMt.-BeiwMa 8000 ft 16,000 A. Itfifh, 
orBetweenlJi aadSnOssliIch. 



W Tin' " 

fWWW^ 



I^amik Cku$, -Over 16,000 Aet high, 
or over S miles high. 



PEAKS. 

Fbr Peaks under one mile high each Carve upon the right r c preee n ti 
One>Foarth of a mUe Elevation ; for those one mile high or more, eadi 
Line upon the right represents One Mile in Elevation and the Dedi 
underneath One Half a Mile. 

A 2>imUBsU|^ 

^^ I M H 

^Bk 4 »i •« 

^ftk 6 •• ft 
J!k^a(dR JWentaf October 16 fit, 1861 



n 


x<rf 


a mile high. 


Hi 


h 


H tt 


f% 


H 


•( «* 


A 


1 


M •» 


A 


13i miles hifb. 


A 


3 


M »» 



Entered, according to Act ^ Congrtst, in iAe year t^i, byB.A.^ A. C. APGAR, im the Office of the Librarian ^ CaagreUt ai Waskimim. 



DIRECnONS FOR DRAWING NORTH AMERICA. 



Diagram. — 1* Draw a quadrant, and divide it into four 
eqnal parts, as represented in the figure. Through the 
first division at i, and the right angle, draw the first line 
of the diagram the length desired for the map. 

% Fh>m the centre of this line, draw the line CD at 
ri^ angles with it, and one-half its length. Connect 
A B and B D. 

8. Extend the line C D toward E, making the whole 
length B E, equal to 1 D or B D, and draw the lines ▲ E 
and B B. 

ii Divide the line 1 E into four equal parts, and from 
the upper division-point at 0, draw the line G H at right 
angles to ▲ E, and equal to E C in length. Connect 
land H. 

6h Divide the line E B into two equal parts, and firom 
its centre, and at right angles with it, draw the line I J 
one-half the length of E C, and connect E and J, and J 
and B. 

6. Divide the lines C D and C B each into two equal 
parts, and the lines A D and D B each into six equal 
parts. 

7* Sub-divide the lower division of the line D B into 
three equal parts, and from the division-point at L draw 
L M, and from H draw H N, and from N draw N 0, — 
making the length of each line equal to two thirds of the 
distance from B to K, or equal to the distance from 
L to K. 

It will be observed that if the diagram is correctly 
drawn, the lines D 1, D E and D B are equal in length, 
and the line A E is vertical. 

Potition. — North America is situated North of the 
Equator, and is joined to South America by the Isthmus 
of Ptoama. 

Extent. — The length of the Continent, extending from 
Fbint Barrow, on the North, to the Port of Guatemala on 
the Sooth, is 4,800 miles. 

General Form.— The general form of North America 
is triangular. It is wide toward the North, and narrow 
toward the South. The Arctic and Atlantic coast-lines 
are nearly straight in their general direction, while the 
Pacific coast-line is curved. 

Points of Coincidenoe.~The position of Point Bar- 
row is determined by the northern angle of the diagram; 
Cape Charles by the eastern angle; Port of Guatemala by 
the southern angle ; Bay of San Francisco by the western 
angle; and the western extremity of Alaska Peninsula 
fay the north-western angle. 

* Drawing the Map,— ArctU Comtt.^ Commence at 
Point Barrow. Make the moutlkof the Mackenzie River 
opposite the first division ; Victoria Land on the second ; 
the mouth of Hudson Bay between the third and fourth, 
and Ungava Bay and Cape Chudleigh near the fifth divi- 
sion. The southern extremity of Hudson Bay touches 
the line B near its centre. 

AUantU Cotut. — Make the Pena. of Nova Scotia oppo- 
site the first division ; Cape Cod north of the second, and 
Cape Fear at the third. The western shore of Florida 
crosses at the fourth division; the mouth of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co is between the fourth and fifth, and Yucatan Pena. ex- 
tends as far north as the fifth. The shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico crosses the line C B near its centre, and touches the 
line B B. The shore of Central America, and the Isthmus 
of Pknama follows closely the zigzag line from K to 0. 

IPudfie Coast, — California Peninsula extends nearly as 
fiur south as the angle at J, and the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of California crosses the line I J near its centre. 

NolS.— It win be observed that the Lake of the Woods is on the 
Mae C a, midway between its centre and c ; also, that Lake Erie is 
mkhray between the centres of the lines c a and B 0. 



DUtECnONS FOR DRAWING SODTH AIERICA. 



* In dwse directions for drawing, some features are referred to 
which are not found upon the accompanying maps. In such cases 
It is c sp e tt e d that the pupil will refer to the other maps b the book. 



Diagram. — ^1* Dimw the Tertical line A B the length 
desired for the map, and divide it into four equal parts. 
From the upper division-point, draw a horizontal line to 
the right, one-half the length of the first line, and divide 
it into three equal parts. Extend this horizontal line 
one-third of its length to the lefL 

2t Draw straight lines from C to F, from F to A, from 
A to E, and from E to B, and divide the lines F A, A E, 
and E B, each into three equal parts. 

General Form.— South America in its general form is wedge- 
shaped — ^being wide toward the north and narrow toward the south. 
Itscoast-hne is simple, and deviates but httle from the hnes of the dia- 
gram. The length of the Continent from north to south is 4,500 miles. 

Points of Coincidence. — The position of the Peninsula of Para- 
guana is determined by the northern angle of the figure ; Cape Sl 
Roque by the eastern angle ; Cape Pillar by the southern, and Cape 
Panna by the western. Opposite the second division-point, on the 
line r A, is the Isthmus of Panama ; and opp(»ite the second, on the 
hne A I, is the mouth of the Amazon. Opposite the first division on 
the line ■ B is Cape Frio, and opposite the second is the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING AFRICA. 



Diagram. — !• By means of a quadrant divided into six 
equal parts, as represented in the figure, draw the first line 
of the diagram the length desired for the map. 

2, Divide this line into two equal parts at C, and the 
upper half in four equal parts. 

3i With the points A and B as centres, and with a 
radius equal to three-fourths of the first line, draw two 
arcs to intersect B, and draw the lines A B and B D. In 
the same manner with the points ▲ and C as centres, and 
with a radius equal to three-fourths of the line A C, deter- 
mine the point E, and draw A E and C E. 

4. Divide the line A D into two equal parts, and draw 
the perpendicular F H equal to one-eighth of the first line. 
Divide the part F B into two equal parts, and draw the 
lines A H and H 6. Trisect each of the lines A fl, B B, 
B C and C E. 

General Form. — Africa resembles both North America and South 
America in its general form, being wide at the north and narrow 
toward the south. Its coast is very r^ular, dike that of South 
America. Its length, from Cape Spartel to Cape Agulhas, is 5,000 
miles. Ijke South America, it is situated on both sides of the 
Equator. 

Points of Coinoldence.— The position of Cape Spartel is deter- 
mined by the northern angle of the diagram ; the Isthmus of Sues by 
the north-eastern angle ; Cape Guardafui by the eastern angle ; Cape 
Agulhas by the southern, and Cape Roxo by the western. 

Outline. — Commence at Cape Spartel. and draw the northern and 
eastern coasts ; then, from the same point, draw the western coast. 
The coast fix>m Cape Spartel to Cape Bon b without the line of the 
diagram ; then it crosses the line, and forms the Gulf of Sidra, oppo- 
site the second division-point. The western shore of the Red Sea 
follows the line ■ fl, and makes an inward curve between and D. 
The eastern shore first makes a small outward curve ; touches the 
line at the first division-point, and then makes a much larger bend 
without the fine, touching again at Cape Agulhas. From this point 
it deviates but little from the diagram till it reaches Cape Lopei. 
Between this point and the first division on the line C I, there is a 
large inward bend forming the Gulf of Guinea. It then bends with- 
out the line till we reach Cape Roxo. From Cape Rozo to Cape 
Spartel the coast is wholly without the line. 



Figure X represents a convenient Ruler for pupik to use in drawing 
maps upon the blackboard. It is twenty inches long, and divided 
into halves, thirds, fourths and sixths. A similar one, six inches 
long, may be used for drawing on slate or paper. 




Fi^.9. 

Figure s represents an easy 
method for drawing a quadranL 



Figure 3 represents an easy 
method for trisecting a line. 



Htltd— Ib the co iM minhm of dl^raHs, and in ihe dhrUoa ef 
Unce, the popOs riioiild at fint be aDowad to ose a nibr, sncb as the 
one fcpfcsented in ngore i. After some practice, however, the ralcr 
should be dispensed with, and the figures slioald be dimwn by hand, 
guided only by the eye. 

In drawing a quadrant, a piece of crayon hdd be t we en the thonb 
and first finger may be made to describe the arc around the end of 
the fourth finger, as r ept es ented m figure a. A vertical and a hotf- 
sontal line drawn from the centre to the are wiU complete the 
quadrant. Insteadof the hand, a short string with a piece of crayon 
tied to the end of it may be tised ; or, each pupil may be furnislied 
with a quarter of a circle, cut out of a piece of writing paper, having 
the divisions of quarters and sixths marked upon it. 

In dividing a line into three equal parts, use the finger of one hand 
and a crayon m the other,and place them so tliat the three parts ^- 
pear equal, as represented m figure 3. 

In dividing a line into four or six parts, first bisect it, and dien 
bisect or trisect each halfl • 

It will be observed that the different lines of the diagrams are 
drawn in the order they are lettered, and that the divisions are made 
in the order they are immbered. 

In drawing upon paper or slate, the diagram should be in very 
light Unes. For blackboard work, the figure should be drawn with 
a slate-pendL 

MODEL LESSON IN MAP-DRAWING. 

In Map^drawing Exercises, the pupils may either be required lo 
describe their work in fbll, without the assistance of questions ; or^ 
the lessons may consist of a series of questions and answen similar 
to the foUowing modd :— 

North Ameriea. — After the diagram is made, the class is pre> 
pared to draw the map, — first, with the atlas in hand, and afterwards 
fix>m memory. Every order given by the teacher should be executed 
by the class simultaneously, and with military promptness and pre- 
cision. The execution should commence immediately after the last 
word of the order is given. Each pupil is supposed to have his own 
diagram on the board upon which he draws his map. 

Outline : TWK-A/r.— What is the most northern point of North 
America? 

Sckclars. — Point Barrow. 

7*.— Show where Point Barrow b located. In what direction fron 
It IS Cape Chariest 

5.— South-east. 

r.— Point where Cape Charles b located. (Schdan point.) 

Now make a dot showing the location of each of the foUowiq| 
places between these two Capes: — ist. For Cape BathursL (Schobis 
made the dot with the crayon.) sd. For Victoria Land. 3d. For 
the northern extremity of MdviUe Pena. 4th. For Hudson Strait. 
What large bay between MdviUe Peninsula and Hudson Strait T 

S. — Hudson Bay. 

7:— 5th. For the southern extremity of Hndaon Bay. (Dot.) 6tb. 
For Cape Chudleiff h. What bayaouth-west from Cape Cbudldgfa? 

S. — Ungava Bay. 

7*.— Draw the coast4ine from Point Barrow to Cape Bathunt 
(Scholars draw.) From Cape Bathurst to Victoria Land. From 
Victoria Land to MdviUe Pminsula Draw Hudson Bay and JaoMS 
Bay. Drew the line from Hudson Strait to Cape Charlea. 

The teacher should now make a brief inspection of the work doa^ 
and point out and correct aU the Guilts made. 

In this manner the outline of North America should be co m pleted. 

Mountains: 71 — How for do the Rocky Mountains extend? 

5.— Throui^ the entire length of North America. 

r.— What b their elevation T 

5.— Between 8,000 and z6/>oo feet, except the no ith e m portoi^ 
which IS only bet w e en s/mo and Zfioa feek 

T. —Draw the Rocky Mountains nearty paraDd with, and at a pro- 
per distance from the Paafic Coast What ranfe in the cai lsin pait 
of the Continent? 

5.— The Appalachian Mountains. 

7*.— What b the elevation of thb rancet 

.S.— About 2,000 feet. 

71— Draw it The teacher should now inspect the drawing of d» 
mountains and correct mistakes 

Lakes: 7*.— What three hdtes have their outlet through die Mac 
keniie River T 

5.— Great Bear Lake, Great SUve Lake, and Athabasca Lake. 

7*.— Point where the first IS located; the second; the third. Dmv 
the first; the second; thetlurd. 

In dib manner complete the drawing of the lakes. 

Rivera: 71— Describe the Yukon River. 

S. -It rises near the Pacific Coast and west of the Great Sbiva 
Lake ; flows, first, in a north-westerly direction, then westerly throu^ 
the country of Alaska, and empdes into Bering^ Sea. 

7*.— Draw it. Follow in the same manner with the Marlrniiie; 
Nelson ; Albany ; St. Lawrence ; Ottawa; Savannah, and Alabama. 

7*.— Describe the Mississippi River. 

S.—lx nam in a smaU lake west of Lake Superior, and south of tlW 
Lake of the Woods ; flows a soudierly course dirong^ the UnbsA 
States, and empdes into the Gulf of MexicD. 

7*.— Draw it. Draw the tributaries, and describe theik 

Complete the rivers in thb way, and inspect the work. 

Cities : 7*.— Locate the dties as I name lhem,lakiaf paiaa to shoir 
the population of each as it b done In the book. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWIHG EUROPE 

Diagram, — Draw the horiioDUl line 1 B tl> 
length desired (or the map. This line connect 
the mouth of the Dooro River with Cape Ap 
sheron. lU length is 3,000 miles. With 1 and | 
ith a, radius equal to three-Touitlu 
:s to intersect at C, and connect 
A and C, and B and C. Divide 1 G into four, 
C B into sii, and 1 B into eight equal patlj, 
Fiom the fir^t division to Ihe nghl of 6, and Inao 
the angle 1 draw vertical lines, as shown in the | 
liguie, each one-eighth the length of A B. Gnu 
nect H and I, and divide the right-hand half of 
this line into four equal parls. From D draw 
peqxndicular line equal to two and one- hi 
divisions on the line A B, and biicct il. Conntt 
C and F, and E and B. FromKdrawa linci 
the direction of the centre of C B until tt meeti. 
vertical line drawn from the angle C 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWIHG ASIA. 

Diagram.— Draw the veKical line A B a linle 
half the length desired for Ihe naif, 
north and south. Divide il intothree equal pailt, 
and ihe upper third into two parts. From the 
point Bdrawthe horizontal line B Cone and act- 
sixth times Ihe length of 1 B. Bisect it, and cotk- 
necl A and C. Trisect 1 C, then bisect the iiiiddit 
division and trisect the upper. Wilh [he paiotl 
1 and C as centres, and with a radius equal to OK 
and two-thirds times the fits! line, draw aia Id 
>, and coimect A and D, and C and l> 
Triiect A D and bisect the middle division. 
Divide Ihe line D into four equal parts, ud 
bisect both of the extreme divisions. Draw tk 
lines E p and n L and bisect ihem ; also one fna 
to K and trisect it. From the lower trisetliiil 
point on the line K draw a line toward i lillil 
the line N L. The distance measured lif 

: line A C is 5,300 miles. 

iap.— In diawlng ibe map commence 11 Eait dpt t^ 

lies. Including the Ubck Sea; ilm conmeooc icmil 

.n Cape and finnh Ihc cxiitine. The than of Kia- 

ai the fint division on th: line ar; ibt 

n oTibe SeaofOkSMik b 11 a ; >he YcIm 

lEcenlreiirthcIineMa; ibeCulfi/TaiiqDi 

.he CuirofSk>nii>iKwlhrbudinil«L U 

;i rrom this dlvition-pam pa»M 

aulit in delRmlnina ihi pODM 

ind the Bay of BcDfil Cifc 

Romania canclda vjth the angle it t, and Cape Cou- 

tin wiih ihe lowet dlvftioD on IhelineOI. Tbehai'l 

the Fenian Gulfli near Ihe centre of ibe triioglcUL 

The Sinii of balHl-Mandib l> « a ; the Inhmu. of Saa 

between* and ■; and ihe Strait of Buponv it i. T*" 

BlacV SeaeiRndiai fareait u Ihe fiirl dimionnAt 

tine 1 C, and Ihe CUpian Sei loucha ihli line it it 

Dviilon. ThcpoiitkiaariheCaipliaSea.ActW 

.nd Ural Mountiim II detcimlned br Ac IIk I c 
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POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 



1CANK.-1 

NORTH AMERICA. 



London . . . 
Bt. Johns, N 
WlnnlpeB . 



181.000 

e.i,oDO 

49,0U0 



33.000 

soiooo 



UXnifD STATES. 



434,000 
SOH.OOU 



Bnltiinore .... 
Swi Fmnclsui. 

Cinclnuatj 

Qeveland 

BnfFalo 

New Orlcaiiu . . 
PittBiiiinc .... 
Wiuihiiitfton • . 



OEHTB&L IHEBICA. 



Ifexico* 3i0.000 

Puebla ns.ono 

Xieon OI.UOO 



Son Luis PotosL. 



Havana*. . 

SKntiaiiii A 
Portal 



KintffltoQ- 

Han Juan* ... 
Santo Domintpj' - 



300,500 
60.000 

00,000 

GO.OOO 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

OOLOKBIA. 



tutezuela. 



L4»i>dflii ; "£, New Y 

OnASA. 

■■Aseane- .....'..' . ia;oo6 
BRAZtL. 



urk ; 3. PariK ; 4. 



Antiuipa . . 



puttsi '. . '. 



AESXHTIirE BEPUBLIC. 



UBVOUAT. 

Montci-ideti" ITD.OOO 

EUROPE. 
EITOLAHS A5D WALES. 

I>indnii* 4,433,000 

I.iverpoi.l enii.OOO 

>UiH-Wtei ri:tO,000 

Hirminaham 

aheffleid '■'■'.'■ 



40U.0OO 



RHstoi ani.ooo 

Xottlntihani ?3O,0OO 

Biadford aSH.Oim 

anlfiird ail.OOO 



Clinton ; 0, Berlin ; O, 

DfiMMASK. 



Edinbui^h- . 
Uundei' .. . 
Aberdeen 



Kurdpuu 



SWIIZEBLAHD. 



QERMAH EKFIBE. 



Urettdpn . 
i^HnTr.irt - 



TEE HSTKEELAUDB. 



Cliica^; 7| Vienna; 

6&£Ed£. 

fiis' us.ooo 



(^hrlHtlniilu* . 
Trondhji'ni . 



AQBTSO-HUKDABT. 



BU88IA IH EDBOPE. 



ano.ijoo 

143!ll00 



TUBKET in EUSOFE. 

CunstiuitinoDli:'' . S74,000 
Muloni.ii . . J52.Ol)0 

Ailriiiiuipl.- 71.000 



AFGHAN ISTAIt. 

Cabiil* 100, 

CiincJilinr .. M. 

Herul 30. 



™^«'' 



P.-ktt.* 
TieiilHii 



BsmsH oraiA. 

Bombav SaS.C 

CaloutW B11,C 

MoilruB 4!>3,l 

IlydHnibBd .. . 41B,l 



□TDO-CHHIA. 



Rankok- . . . 
Mandulay . 
Singapore 
Salmon --.- 



8, Tfikyo. 

BUSUA nr AUA. 

TaflhkPiid 157.000 

Sumarc'iLnd ... - - . JS5,DU0 
IrkuulBlc 3^.000 



Telieran' 

Tabris 

lopHhon 



2.'(0,000 



M<rxh(Hi . 



80,000 

oolooo 
TUBEET nr ASIA. 

Smyrtiu . 300.000 

Buffdad . 



Alepr 



137.000 



Tantali Q7.000 

TEX BABBAST STATES. 



OnillEA COAn. 



CAFE COAST. 



AOlTBALAStA. 

Melbourne' 448,000 

Sydney* 400.000 

Adelaide* 14«.000 



Auckland 83,000 

SundhurM 37,000 

Perth* ig.ooo 



1H.000 
1BS.000 
11&.000 



THE PRnCIPIIl lOmTUIIS OF THE lOBlD. 

ASIA. 



MtEverert 30,002 I ML Ararat V. 

Several peaks or tbo Kimulaya Mta 35,000 tu 31 

AFRICA. 
Kilimanjaro 30,000 1 Camoroons (highest 



Cllnan 



NORTH AMERICA.-^Unnfic M^AAlndf. 

undfathor S, 



Kenia.. 
Buwenmn . . . 

Abba Jared . . 



HiiOOO I I-eak iif "Xene 

15,015 ! Mlttbln 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

a:l,OftO lllininni . ... 



I lUant 

> Matterhorn 
Opblr .... 



. 0.010 
.. 0.380 1 Kutanilm... 

EUROPE. 
. lH,4Ba ' yinstorAarl 
. tS.744 ; .tunicfrau . . . 

, 15.308 I CeniH 

14,838 I Ktna 

OCEANIA. 
. 1.1,1100 I KiniBnlu.. 
. ly.TOO I Semera ... . 



5,300 
. 14,038 



Uuallatiri 31,000 . Cliinibomzo 

NORTH AMERICA.- Pirtfr IHgktam 

Looan lO.nOO i WTiilncy 

OrJ»ba 18.314 Hiilnk-r 

St. Ellas 18.010 I ShnHiu 

Popocatepetl... 17.784 ' I'iktB Peak 

Brown iroiOO Hoik! 



I TEE PRIHCIPAL RIVERS OF THE WORLD. 



GOVEHNMENTS, ' 

RCPUBLICS. 

1. L'liib-I Maim. , 
•i. KnuHT. ' 



t r.T 



\ll 






11.335 . Plata, in 
' EMPinCS. 

'1 1; IBS- 
It, 1.=: 



«, Prmia. 
j !>. M-iriTi'ih 

ID. .\ l.)'».slHi». 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

3.400 I Madeira 

Pnraffii^" . . . 



AFRICA. 

3,000 Zamt 
. 3,000 Oram 
. 3.800 I Senef 



ASIA. 
1.100 I Amoor., 



. 8,000 
. 2.000 
. 1,800 



3,01)0 GAngeB-&idiniap<i- 



. 3,8no ti» . . 



;. Parana . . a,50( 
' KINGDOMS, 



EUROPE. 

Vobja 2.300 I Don 

Danube 1,800 Fetcbors.. 

.SIM) l-nil 1,400 I Rliinc 



'. lU-lirinin. 



nrls. 1COLONIE8,'« 



I JWfffnii-. 
S. .Iiiva, P-l 

si fc4J|'t',"«' 






10. 8lr.8ett]c'*.ir< 

«. Nulot', Br' 
JS. Ceirlwl. IhtU 



I. »mtm'VI 
\. Mewfdl'd 



PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFICULT GEOGRAPHICAL. NAMES. 



■wo i Vi ^ tft^mimn i ■ 
«<iithbM:T, JUcUl 



.-,- -I, t, T, 8, a. y. ''«•» ; t. I. *, lai proloogrj ; I 



T, B.n. }.iAarr; tlre.tkr, IM, I)tl1, whft; tJ.Rn, 
u; M. «.»W 0/1(11 .plrit;(M. :cliiM .111 «,eh, 
D tb <n lliii ; a, toiaul g/ Qcman ch ; a, unnigly aipii 






AfaMo. i/ilL-iio. 
AbblUba, kb-be-tlb'bga. 
AbMknU. Itba^kH'u. 

Aboipejr, ab'a-ml'. 



Ardennc*. iit-d«»' 

rfcn, H-n-iu. 
ArlaiK, itrVpC 



D, wm-potJPko. 

ABBnl, Irfia-rVI. 



Ad'I-roD'dHk. 
AdrlKBiwle, »a'rIinVpI- 

AlHlianUtiui, U-gVii'lfrUn'. 
AcudM. V^^fc'. 
AsrmVgiL 
AKBllnr. it«»Ua'. 
ABulhaa, a^toeVrln. 

Ali-ltt-c'hniwlle, ik*-n- 

•bV-»l'. 
AJwhAo, i-jHIfaba. 



■rt^(U.i>. 

AlbaqiiarmM, n-bco-kli'^ 

Al^oitarm, U-Ub^Ul-riL 
Alaaton, k-ko'ioa ; Ft. pnm. 

icioKS'. 

Alentfoa, aJifiliT-*!!. 
AlBsrve. U-flVt. 
Al-ftien'. 



Atban, it-WrK. 

Anb*, Bb. 
-DBfburB. 
BBIUtlne, St., ■iii]t4ir'gi» 



AllaBbenV, B-WfS^I. 



AlUlH,t>'t«. 
AiD-bor- 



Ancleae J, sr ABBlaaea, ug'' 



AnKanltise, Bii'toiyilm'. 
An-ko'hw. 
AntOl^llB^HK «- SrtHV. 

Ap'B-lMk'1-CDllK. 

Ap'« 



Ap'r — 

Ap'p»iii 



RSr^Ini Ofr.pron. U 

Brr-Biu'iUf. 

»Sr-^■rd^Blltnt. 

Mr' wick (u'.V.V 
Ussuifon, b'l-Sn'rfif' 
Ueiutr i 5p- pron. bt'H 
CTi /TDB. ft^ Ifto Ttia 

BUtra, U-ii'n. 

BInchunton, blDTu' 



oIh, bwK-O'. 



BouloKDc, bno-Ukf' ; FY. prim, 
Bowdoln, bo'den. 

IFH -ill' -Awl. pron. brituml'. 

Iramon, brTuo. it brK'it« 

tram'en, or brft'ioni (Eiin>p«). 
Braalan, brtt'law, orbriblau. 
BretfHi (Cipc). brif Da. 
trlndlal, brln'de^M. 

"n'*^ i ^- P"™- brilib. 

Iu"ciw-rPlt'. 
-lu'da ! Jfvnff- prim. boo'dBh'. 
Boenw A^n., bo'Dui ITIi, 



CmyuKs. kt-/«ygb 
CvlphCh HCe-bli. 

Cetlnjr. rhJl-Tdl. 
CeutB, ■B'ta. 



BKklm,b«4'IL 
Balkkl. In'klU'. 

9ntta> Wrath : Oer, praa 

. At. 
BalatvD, VtntM-uA. 
Bal'»Ar'lc 
BalkMi, bCl-Uu'. 
Bklachl*Un, b»^ln'chl» tin '. 

-ce-Io'iw, or bui-Iltt-lo'' 
BuhkoI. ti«R-nowl'. 



BhI[- 



in, kSn. 



Baru'ita-Ue. 
Bul«,MU. 

BlU'Hi-rlUi. 

__tAii &oii», bat'iu lOOEb. 

Bajoiuie. U'yoD'. 

Bk^ou ]> Foanhe, bl'oo li 

Beaufort <Btitiih Domln. 

hiQi}, bO'Iurt. 
Beanfort <S. C), btlTart. 
Bel-SUt'anilvidJ. 
Belfkat nialne]. 
II«U», bk-kei'. 
BellefonUUne (Fnnce), bel'- 

nN'tln'. 
B«UefontKlDe (0. S.). b«l. 

BeUe lUe, orBelliele, bcLTl'. 



BenKnelB. ben.gl'll. 
IMrtns. beei'lB^ 



Cheviot. ctilT'e-iiL 
-^hcyenne, •fai^o'. 



1. blA'DOH i'l«. 



I Ckowiui, cbS.wlu'. 



CasUi , 

Calali, UQ'Ih; Pr.prvik,KV\V. 
'in, UOu^lin, ST kU'- 



Ooc b«ba m ba.koclit.bbD'Ul 
Cohahnllm kivli-WH'B. 



irado. koI'd-riOi'do. 
Conuyana. ko^nlJCgiri. 



Caldera, kJQ.dl'rll. 
Cklloa, klMVo, DT 1 

OnudHlKa*, 



Ca-nWat. 
CardanaK, ki 
CAr'lb-IWan 



CftVie-irtt. 

CayambB, kUbumC 



l-ylCo. 



Coplapo. k^plHKiB'. 
Coqulmbo, ko.kfai'bll. 
Cordo-n. 

k^rCL 

nt«is koi.mf-Sn'tik. 

Oo«> Bin, k)Vt> r»UI. 
Ootopitxl, ko'lo.paka's. 
"•-'illB-toIl. 



Darfoor, du'foot', 
D»<^i>'tur. 
DolbiTlllDd«tMii1 deVis*. 

•►•ra. iim'^rVn. 

Wolnei, dt.UDLn'. 
DIeppv. djap, prde^p*. 
DlJon, de'ihja'. 

UflminlEa. doiu'c^ee'ka. 
DuBBOIa, doiur'go-1.. 
UordOEnp, ASi-iVo'. 
Dc^ire.n^Id'. 

ithetm, drouflm. 



Diu'Hi.dart, I 



n Clalns B cluli'. 
inbuTBhi fldlD-buT^r 



OaUti,(VHtt. 



Oalway. givVwl. 
Gaape, gto-p**. 



G«ltlnBi 
([oVtiiuFeB. 
.niuMla, gn-nlCdlL 
LWlch, itTdI]. 



Elbe, olb ; Qer. 



CdVin 



■Ipo, tgrf po. 

---lIl.I'Mn^k. 

El Obeid, nVtAtd. 
En arm. K-nVriL 
Erf url. ^r-furt. 

EineRuu, «n40ua'. 
KnnMrBa, >kti'fk.bi& 
BHWnliato, tt^n-fl/ta. 
EHcqnIbo. ttA-itbn. 
BHllBCen, fca'Unii.tn. 



FKroo. n 
Fnnqnle: 



rinlatrm. fli>-<»; 
Fond dq IJU. 



Ontcow, bdok 
CH-iu«'». 
Cnls (St), kioL 
ruencA, k«H>ndL 
CBDiBna, kR-nMi'. 
Tiumcok. ku'm^V. 
CayalHiBa, kJ'A.ho'gb 
Cosea, kiKH'ko. 



Frob-Uk^F. 

FB'csa. 

Fonckal. foon'ilill'. 
FodyaniB, nUI-TCsii 



OalapMnH, fil'i'iirgBi. 



OMK-BlCriL 



luadalonpfl, ptWdk-looi/, ^ 
GoadalqalTlr, gw'dil- 



suatu, gwitik-Hwk'lo. 
Onaporc, jniK-pO'cf. 
luardalni, gwu'd.-f imr, «i 

g.T'dtfi™'. 

luatfBulB, nw'te-mlila, »r 
gwk-tt-millL 
OnayaiiMi, inri-lf mC 
"--ayaqmi, (wl*k«l', 
Kymu, pjl'mto. 
• mac]', IRni'i*. 
iBomlMl'na. 
iBcn. gtn'*. 
yaodot. gl*a dot'. 



,%»>'. 



Bknnui, hOw.rkB'. 

laverklll (Kng,), hiTiar^. 
iHvorblU {KaaLJ, WnML 
lavre de Once, hn-ar da 

ranaU, hl.wl'ee. 

[Bill, bl'll 

[ebrldsa.bab'ril.dSi. 

[e-le'nk,BL 
-lelena fArk.), hH'Mia. 
Hern-Iano. 
■rflsB-fora'. 

itM, herilf . 
!TxecoTlnB, MIrf Hbfa. 



Ho.MiB'ko, j minMiaaal idmt^ 



UoBaloln. h( 

(■>7) 



ii8 



PKONDNCIATION OF DIFFICULT GEOGRAPHICAL NAMEa 



.hBatiiii. 



HdIA. 

HjdttralMUl, hFdMHipbiy. 



I. 

IlMrvllla, Hmt-tIL 
iKUApe, B-gwJi^pA. 
lilampa, eel-yXm^pSa. 
lUlmiuilt eel-jri-wnee. 
nmen, waMttf, 
IbaSoa, e-nii/gwiL 
lAdlM, inMTs. 
Innsbruclc, Tnypr06k. 
Interlaclteii, inoer-UtK'en. 
Fo-wa. 
Iqolqu^ S-kS'ki. 

Itooolumi, S-UUcS-lQ-mS/. 

I-u'ka. 
IsUusclliaatl, B»>Uik-t8. 

J. 

JTaen, hX-en'. 

JTaUpa, BiMK^pK. 

JallMo, or Xmllaoo, HX-leM^- 

ko. 
Jmn MaTen, yXn mPen. 

Jen^a ; 6er. j^ron. yS'alL 
Jtt'an F8r*naii'dliz. 
Ju'an, Salni; Sp. San Joan, 

aKnBwKn. 
Jonsfraa, yMog'frow. 



Kal 'a-ma-soo' . 
Kam-ohat'ka. 
■Uma'vrha, ka-naw' 



Kankakee, kask'»-kae'. 
Kano, kft-nS'. 

Karakorum, kX-rii-kS'Hiin. 
Karlikrona, klSrU>kr06^iilL 
Ka-tah'dln. 
Kearney, kXr'nT. 
Keanarge, kSfaftif . 
Kennebee, k8n<nM>S^* 
Kenosha, kSn-S'aha. 
Ke'o-kuk'. 
Kercaelen, ke^e-len. 
Khiva, XM'TiL 
Klakhta, k»4Ix'tiL 
Kief, ke^^ or KT-er'. 
Ktelfkad. 
KHIwnanlaro, kn^min- 

KUaenL kI/o4«n. 
Klotoru-</to. 
KirtapUn'inr. 
Klamath. kUnyat. 
Kolln, ko4Mii'. 
Konco, kong'go. 
Ktoigsbeiv. leu'igz-berg. 
Kaenlnn, kwmi-lOta^ 
Kiika, kSKklL 
Knrlle.kSS'iYL 



Iiab'va^Sr'. 



IiaHlronef' ; 8p. pron. IXd-k/- 



lAf ayette, Uf-t«f . 
I«a Fourche, lA foonh. 
lAffo Manflore, IK'go-mXd- 

Jc/rft. 
I«a Ooayra, 1ft gwi'rit. 
Tiawrarter, lXn^ka»-ter. 
liansnedoo, Kw'geh-dok'. 
Laon, WtM', 
Laredo, WrtVdJi. 
La RoeheUe, 1ft r^-MOf, 
lAtakla, Ift'ta^kee^a. 
lAnaanne, IS'dli/. 



iMnaiio, IbMrft'iio. 
Xioloeiter. Wter. 
lieiuater. lin'iter. 

Iieipsle, Up'*^ 
Lelth, teatii. 

I.tem'lii-eter (U. 8.V. 

fieonitmter (Bng. ), lem'rtar. 

liO^on; 9p.pron.JE^io^, 

XiO Sueur, aoor. 

Leyden, IFden, or IX'deii. 

Ijfes^ loej ; Fr. pron. le-tzh'. 

Uile, leeL 

Uma (Pern), lee^mft. 

lama (U. 8.) IFma. 

Umoses, le'mosh'. 

Uparl, lip'a-re, or lee'plUrae. 

Uanos, lyifc'n^s. 

Lodl (Italy). l</dee. 

Lodl (U. 8.), l<ydi. 

liO-fo^den. 

lioire, Iwfta. 

Lfomond (LochV Iok IS^mand. 

lioa Angeles, I9ce Xn'jCl-Sz. 

Lioulavllle, loc/ia-yiL 

l.ue'ca ; It, pron, look'UL 

Lupata, lu-pii^UL 

Luzon, loo-z5n'. 

L^-^ni'lng. 

lij'ona ; Fr. Ij yon, le'6H^ 



M. 

Maas, mla. 

Macao, mft-cfi'o, or ma-kow'. 

Machlaa, ma^hi'aa. 

Mack'I-na'vr. 

Madeira, ma-dee'ra ; Port. 

pron, mK-dft'e>ri(. 
Mad-ras'. 
Mad-rid'. 
Mad'rid (U. B.). 
Magdala, n^'dft-Ift. 
Magellan, ma-jel'lan. 
Makoqueta, nu^ko^ke-ta. 
Mal'arbar'. 
Mal'a-ga, or mftOft^ 
Malta, mawVta. 
Mandalay, man-dft'le. 
Manlatee, ma-nTs'tS. 
Manitoba, man-T-to-W. 
Manltowoo, man'e-to-wok'. 
Manzanlllo, mftn-Hfi-nefl'yo. 
Maracaybo, mft-ra-ld'bo. 
Maranham, mir'a-iiam'. 
Mar^mo-ra. 
Marquesas, mar-U^riis. 
Marquette, mar-ket/. 
Marseilles, mar-nBz'. 
Martinique, mar'tl-iieeK'. 
Mas'sU-lon. 
Ma-tan'zas. 
Mat'a-pan'. 
Mauch-Chunk, mawk- 

chQnk'. 
Max<at-lan'. 
Mechlin, meklin. 
Medina (Arabia), me-dae'na. 
Medina (U. &), me-dFna. 
Me-taer'rln. 
Melningen, mi'ning-en. 
Menal, mSu^ or menl (Strait). 
Mendocino, mSiwlo-aee'no. 
Mercede, mer-dbd'. 
Mersey, rnSr'iT. 
Merthyr TydvU, mir'ther 

tid'TlL 
Messina, mSa-aee'iift. 
Miami, mi-A'mT. 
Milan, mTFan (Italy); mT-lXn' 

(U.S.). 
Mlquelon, mik-e-l(My. 
Minunachl, mTr^s^mapshee^. 
Mod'e-na, or mod'trOlL 
Mohave, mo-hXv'. 
Mo-nad<nock. 
Mo-non'ga-he'la. 
Mont Blanc, mfts blSir, or 

lioant BIXsc. 
Mont Cenis, mtv •eb-nt', or 

aelMitfla'. 
Mon'te-Tld'e-o, or mon-tt- 

Tec/dt-o. 
Mont-pcy'll-er. 
Mo-re'a. 
MoH'cSw ; Rnaa. Moakwm, 

moak-wifi^. 



Mnnieh, uS'nik. 

>ttne, uiu'k^'teen^ 

gum. 



N. 

Naa-kln'. 

Nantes, nanta ; F^. pron. nSiit. 

Nan-tuck'et. 

Natal, nft-tU'. 
Natch^-toch'es ; tomelimes 

pronounced nak^e-tuah'. 
Neufchatel, nusli^S't.l'. 
Ne'vis (Ben). 
Ne^vrfoundland, uu'fund- 

land^ 
Nevr Or'le-anf. 
Ngaml, 'nga^mee. 
Niagara, n!-ae|^a-ra ; sometime* 

pronounced m-ag'a-ra. 
Nicaragua, ulk'a-rS'Rwa. 
Nice, neea. 
Niger jnFjer. 
Nljnl Novgorod, nizn'ne 

n5T'gyr5d. 
Nlp'ls-slng'. 
Nlsmeg, neem. 
Nonvlch (Enff.)t i-»^r'nj. 
Norwich (U. S.), nor'hch, or 

ndr^wich. 
Nov'go-rod'. 
Nuecei), nwa'sSs. 
Nyaiiza, nj^-an^za. 
NyaHsa, iA-\ij»fiL 



O. 

Oahu, wiih'hoa 

Oaxaca, wft-Hii^kK. 

Obi, o^be. 

Ock'lo-ko'nee. 

O-co'nee. 

OdenMC, o'den-aeh. 

Ogeechee, o-j^ee'ehee. 

<>ifl«, oiz ; Fr. pron. wax. 

Okeechobee, 5-ke-ch5'be. 

Okeflnokce, d-k^-fTD-o'kS. 

OkhotMk, o-Kottlk^ 

Olean, o-le-Sn^ 

Ol^ron, o-U'r^N'. 

Omaha, S'lna-liaw'. 

Oman, 5-iiian\ 

O-ne'ga. 

Oneida, o-ni'da. 

Onondaga, on'im-daw'ga. 

Onfto-nag'on. 

O-peM-ka. 

Op'e-lo^'sas. 

Orizaba, o-re-sS'bft. 

Or'tft-gal. 

O'sage'. 

Ouachita, wSahOT-*:^ 

Oude, owd. 

O-zarfc'. 



P. 

Pad'u-a. 

Paduca, pa-dn^ka. 

Panama, pSn'a-ma'. 

Papua, pap'oo-a, or pi'poo-S. 

Para, pft-rS'. 

Paraguay, plUrft-g^^fi', or pft- 

rib-gwi/. 
Par'a-mar'I-bo. 
Parana, pft-riipiift'. 
Parlme, pftr-Fmt. 
Parina, pft-re-niC. 
Pas-sa'lc 
Passaro, pXa'di-ro. 
Pass Christian, piaa kria'te- 

ftn'. 
Pa-tras'. 
Pavia, pK-veelL 
Pecos, pi'kfta. 
PeYpus, pi'e-pooa. 
Pembina, pemn)e-na. 
Pemambuco, p8a-iiKin-bo(/- 

ko. 
Pest, pest 
PhU'lp-pIne. 
Placenza, pe-tt<ben'idL 



Pierre (Saint), abit pssr. 
Plqua, pik'wa. 
Plsa.pee'il. 
Pls-eat'aFquAi 
Plaquemine, plak<mte'. 
Plata (Bk) da la), re'o dt lltf 

pllb'tK. 
Po^co-tall-co. 
Pondlcherry, pon'de-ahSr'- 

raa. 
Pont'char-trfiln'. 
Popayan, po-pi-an', or po-plU 

jisof. 
Po-po-cat'e-petP. 
Port-au-Prince, pSit-5- 

prlnaa. 
P3rt Mahon, mft-hSn'. 
Portsmouth, pOrte'mutiL 
Poto8l,iKvt<>-Kf',i>r po-to'soe. 
Poughkeepitie, po-kip'aL 
Prague, prftjr. 
Prairie du Clden, pril'il dR 

sheen. 
PretMiae Ii»Ie, nresk ecL 
Paebla,pw5b'lft. 
Puerto Kico, pHJIr'tOrcelut, 
Pjrrenees, pir'e-uis. 



leretaro, kt-ri'ta-ra 
iuesada, kt-sa'DJi. 
tuiche, kee^chii. 
julloa, ke«ylt>-ii. 
I'e-b^ng'. 
Ito, kee'to. 



Racine, raa-aeen'. 
Ragusa, ra-go</8iL 
Rahway, raw'wa. 
Raleigh, raw'lT. 
Kaiig«»oit, rang-goon'. 
Rap'id-an'. 
Raritan, rSr'it-un. 
Reading, rfid'ing. 
Recife, ti^efit. 
Reggio, rM'jo. 
Renniselaer, ren'ae-Ier. 
Rey'kl-a-vlk. 
Rheinis, reeinx ; Fr. pron. 

riifz. 
Riad, rl-ad'. 
Richelieu, r^abe-loo'. 
Rldeau, rPAV. 
Riesengeblrge, ree'zen-ga- 

beeso'eh. 
RFga, or ree'ga. 
Rlobamba, ree-o-Uiin'blL 
Rio Colorado, ree'o ko-lo-ri'- 

do. 
Rio del Norte, ri'o del nort ; 

Sp. pron. ree'o dSI noB'ti. 
Rio Grande (Texas), ri'o- 

gcftnd. 
Rio Grande (S. A.), rS'o grftn'- 

da. 
Rio Janeiro, rFo Ja-nee'ro, or 

nefo J»>iia'ro. 
RivoU, riy'o-le, or ree'TO-le. 
Ro'a-noke'. 

Rouen, rcx/en ; /V. pron. vkHk, 
RUgen, rtt'Sen. 
Russia, riiahT-a. 
Ryawlck, rTz/wik. 



S. 

Sabine, aa-beez/. 

Saco, aaw'ko. 

Saghalin, tfft-^-lfln'. 

Saguenay, aag'eh-iiS'. 

Sahara, aa-hX^ra. 

Said, aft-^ed'. 

SaVgon, ai'gon'. 

Sal'a-mo-nle'. 

Salford, aawVfurd, or isw'- 

ford. 
Salonlca, aal-o-nS'ka. 
SaltUlo, tdil-teeKyo. 
Saluda, aft-lo<ydX. 
Salvador, nl-yli-dJiW. 
San Diego, aiia de-i'ga 



Sanj4 



oaqulB,db hwK-kssD'. 
Jos6, aitn ao-af . 
San Jwifmn ; 8p. pron. tUn hoo> 

In', orawftn. 
Santa Crus, aanOa krooa. 
San'tM F« ; 8p. pron, aio/tl 

ft. 
Santarem, aftn-tli-rCH; almoit 

aftn-tiUrenf'. 
Santiago de Cuba, aitii-te-ft^. 

go de kntn, or dt koo'bft. 
SaAne, aOn. 
Sas-katch'e •^v^n'. 
SaultCSte. Xs'ry), eoo. 
Schairhausen, ahllf-lioir'aan. 
Scheldt, akelt. 
Schenectady, ake-iiek'ta-d|. 
Schoharie, ako-hftr'ree. 
Schuyler, aki'ler. 
Schuylkill, akooykU. 
Seine, sin. 
Senegal, aen'e-nwP. 
Sennaar, aea^nlr. 
Seville, aeVil, or ae-rW, 
Seychelles, at'abel' 
Shanghai, ahang'hi'. 
Shavrangnnk, ahcmg'gam. 
She-boy'gan. 
Shen'an-do'ah. 
Sierra Madre, ae-es'sii mfti/- 

ilk. 
Sierra Nevada, ae-es^Bft nt- 

yWDiL 

Slm'plon ; Fr. ^ron. eKs'pl^s'. 
Sinai, d'na, or ai'nft-L 
Singapore, aiog'ga-pSr'. 
Sioux, aoo. 
Sisal, ae-aU'. 
Skag'er Rack. 
Skanealelea, akan'e-aflea. 
Sofala, BO-O^la, or ao^fH-lX. 
Soiasons, swiia'a^n'. 
Somme, aom. 
So-no^rii. 
Sorata, so-ra'tft. 
Stettin, Btet-teen'. 
Steubenvllle, atu'ben-TiL 
Stroniboli, Ktrom^l>o-Iee. 
Sucre, Bo<ykrt. 
Suez, Boo-ea'. 
Sumatra, Boo-mK'trft. 
Surinam, aoo-rT-nam' 
Su-ivft'nee. 
Sivansea, awon'se. 
Szegedin, aeg'ed'inA 



T. 

Tnhltl, tX-bFte. 
Tahlequah, tlde-kwX. 
Tamaqua, ta-mawHiwa. 
Tanmtave, tam'a-taTe. 
Tamaullpas, tft-mou-lae'pia. 
Tamplco, tftm-pee'ko. 
Tananarive, tft-niUiift-re-TOO'' 
Tanganyika, titn-gau-yl^ka. 
Tangier, tan-Jeer'. 
Taos, ta'oB ; almoti towaa. 
Tapajos, ti-pK'zh^a, or tftrpi^- 

Mb, 
Taunton (Eng.), tawn'ton. 
Taunton (Maaa.), tfto'ton. 
Teche, tfiah. 
Teheran, teb-h*riin. 
Tehua ntepec, tt>wln-tt>pek'. 
Ten-as'ser-im. 
TenerUTe, ten'er^f'. 
Terre- Haute, ter'reb-hOt 
Thames, tSma. 
Thlbodeaux, tXVo^fy, 
Thibet, tib'et, or tt-bef . 
TIerra del Fueg<», te^te'sft 

dn fwi'go. 
TMIs, tlf-laea'. 
TIm-buc'too. 
TlUcaca, tit-e-kiinaL 
Tlvoli, tir'o-le, or tee'vo-lee. 
Toeantins, to-cftn-teena'. 
Tokyo, told-o. 
Tonqnln, ton-koen'. 
To-pe'ka. 
Toulon, too'Ukii^. 
Toulouse, to<yiooa'. 
Tours, tooa. 



Tnf al-^nrf. or TrA-flU'i 

Trieste, tie4Bl^. 



Tmriilo, or Tra|lll€», troo- 

■eeVya 
Tucson, tff-aon'. 
Tulare, too-li'ras. 
TWrln, or to-rb/. 
Ttv'ol ; Qer, pnm. te>rBL 



U. 

Ueayalr, oo-ki4iaee. 

UWi, u-jl/Ji. 

Uun ; Ger, pron. d61m. 

Um-bi^gog. 

Upemavik, oo-pfis'napTik. 

Up'saL 

Uruguay, o'roo-gwi', or oo- 

roo-gwl'. 
Utrecht, a^trSkt 

V. 

Taldal, rlFdL 
Yaiaapdo-lld'; 8p.pron. val- 

yJ^DO-leeiy. 
Vallejo, TiQ-yi'Ro. 
Valparaiso, Tal-pft-ri'ao. 
Tarennes, yWns/, 
Venezuela, Ten'e-zwee'ls. 
Vera Cruz, ▼i'rft krooa. 
Verde, TSrd. 
Vergennes, TSr-Jens'. 
Versailles, Tes-ailz'; F^.pron. 

TSi'allf, or TSs-aay*'. 
Vienna, ▼e-an'nf. 
Vincennes. ▼ina ft i a '; Fir. 

pron, Tiirata/. 

osges, v9ah. 



W. 



Wachnsett. wf^hCaoL 
Warwick (nag.), wor'ilk. 
Warwick (U. S.), wor wlk. 

wor'rik. 
Wasatch. wi^sSch'. 
Washita, wBahOf-Uw. 
Wi^u-ke'gan. 
Wener, Wner. 
We'ser ; Ger, pron. ^-Fzer. 
Wiellczka, «e-litr]i'UL 
Wllkesbarre, wTIkaOiftr-rT. 
Willamette, wTMi'met. 
Win'ne-lt&'go. 
Win-ne-pe-sau'kee. 
WiSKjfts'aet. 
Woolwich, wAU/itch, or 

wd61'i}. 
Worcester, wMster. 
WUrtemberg, wftr'tem-bsiv. 
Wy'an-dot'. 



T. 

Tak«Mitdc,vft.kooC*f. 
Yangtze Klang, yanicr'tze 

ke^Tifir*. 
TarOhan^. 



Tem'en. 

Yenisei, yen's^i'e. 

Yeso,yi'ia 

To-ko-hll'nilL 

Yo-sem'l-te. 

Youghioghcny, yS/ho-ffS^il. 

Yp'al-Un'tl 

Y v'ctt-tan', or yoo'kft-tlia'. 



Zacualpan, aiUkwU-p«D'. 
Zam-lie'Bl, or nm-bifae. 



Zan'te. 



Zttriclft, lu'rik. 
Znyder, li'dar. 



THE LAND SURVEYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



1. Historical Note. 
After the close of the Revolutionary War, the eastern col- 
onies surrendered to the General Government their several 
claims to the lands north of the Ohio, and west of Pennsyl- 
vania, as far as to the Mississippi River. Connecticut, how- 
ever, retained the north-eastern corner of Ohio, now called the 
"Connecticut," or "Western Reserve." Virginia also reserved 
a large tract in the southern part of the stale, between the 
Scioto and the Miami rivers. Georgia relinquished her claim 
to Alabama and Mississippi Subsequently Florida, the Louis- 
iana Purchase, Texas, California, and Arizona were acquired 
either by treaty or by purchase. 

As early as 178^ provision was made by Congress for a uniform system 
of surveys o( aJI public lands. The present system was adopted in 1786. 
Thomas Jefferson is generally credited with its authorship. " Lot 16 " of 
every township was set apart for the maintenance of public schools. Since 
1852, sections 16 and 36 In every township are ^ven to the school fund. 
The_y are called ScAiMi Sections. The survevs are not emended across 
Indian Reservations, nor over any lands whicn are not the property of the 
United States. 

There was no system adopted in allotting the lands of the original states. 
Each tract was described by mtfes and iouadi, and often in a manner so 
vague as to present various conflicting claims. 

II. The Township and Its Subdlvlsfons. 

The public lands of the United States are generally laid out 
in townships and sections. These townships and sections are 
designated by a simple and uniform system of numbering. 

A township is six n 
square miles, or 23,040 
and west, mi parallels of latitude on the north 

A township is divided into 36 sections, each oc 
as may be." A section contains 640 acres. 

The sections of a township are always num- 
bered in the order indicated oy Diagram i. 

Section I is always in the north-east corner 
of the township, and the numbers run alternately 
west and east. Sections are divided as indicated 
in Digram 2. 

The government surveyors mark Ihe corners of 
townships, sections, half-sections, and quarter- 
sections (except the corner in the center of the 
■ection) with stakes, stones, or mounds of turf, 
aftera uniform system. In some of the later sur- 
veys eighths ancl sixteenths are also measured. 



lines. All other lines are run with chain and compass, and are subject to 
two errors. — one from the variation of the needle, and the other from the 
impossibility of making perfectly accurate measurements with the chain. 
The sections are never surveyed by the same surveyors that mark the 

townships. 

Townships are numbered north and south from the base- 
line. A row of townships running north and south is called 
a range. Ranges are numbered east and west from the prill* 
cii:>al meridian. 

This is illustrated by Diagram' 3. Dixrara j. 

ExpUnation. — Each 
square represents a township. 
Numerals on the base-line in- 
dicate ranges east and west - 
of the principal meridian. 
Numerals on the principal . 
meridian indicate townships 
north and south of the base- . 
line. The south-west town- 
ship on this diagram is de- 
scribed as " 'lownship 5 
South, of Range 4 West," or ' 



uth, of Range 4 W 
". 5 S., R. 4 W." 



square, and consequently contains thirty-six 
Its boundaries are meridians on the east 
id south. 
: mile square " as nearly 
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North of the base-lint the 

four townships, or twenty- 
four miles ; south of the base- 
line, every five townships, or 
thirty miles. This is on ac- 
count of the greater conver- 
gence of the meridians as we 
proceed north; In a survey 
of Central British America, 
to secure equal accuracy, cor- 
rection-lines would need to be laid out every two 

In locating townships they " ' " " "" """"■ " 

base-X\a.t. 

Sometimes a nevi base-line is located in passing from one State to an- 
other. For instance, on the fourth principal meridian the south boundary 
line of Wisconsin forms a new base-line for surveys in that state. 

To locate any given township, as, for instance, Township t6 North, of 
Range 9 East, count eastward from the principal meridian along the base- 
line until the niutH range is reached; then count northward in that range 
until its sixteenth township is reached. 

To locate a township accurately when its number and range are f^ven, it 

is necessary to know from wh-* '"*■ — '' " — ' '' — ' — ' ■'" ' 

line crosses that meridian. 



. ^ three townships. 

always described as north or south of the 



X meridian it is reckoned, and where its baae- 



III. Numbering of Townships. 
Townships are legally designated by 
numbers instead of names. 
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... r, along which the surveyors measure from 
some selected point, marking each half-mile point ^ 
with a "quarter stake," and each mile point with 
a " section corner." At each six-mile point a 
"township corner" is marked. This line is 
called a principal meridian. 

Through this selected starting-point upon the ■■ 

principal meridian, a true parallel of latitude is run, and measured from the 
meridian. The half-mite, mile, and six-mile corners are marked as upon 
the meridian. This is called a base-line. 

In the later surveys, additional parallels, called correction- lines, are 
measured at distances of twenty-four or thirty miles apart, and also true 
meridians forty-eight miles apart, called guide meridians. The principal 
meridians, guide meridians, base-lines, and correction-lines, are astronomical 



IV. Location of Meridians. 
There are thirty meridians governing the surveys of public 
lands in the United States, as follows: — 

The first principal meridian divides the states of Ohio and Indiana, 
having for its base the Ohio River, the river being coincident witV. 84° 51' 
of longitude west from Greenwich. This meridian governs the surveys of 
public lands in the state of Ohio. 

The second principal meridian coincides with 86° z8' of longitude west 
from Greenwich, starts from the confluence of the Little Blue River with 

"■ ■ f 

surveys in Indiana and a portion of those in lllin 

The third principal meridian starts from the mouth of the Ohio River 
and extends to the northern boundary of the state of Illinois, and governs 
the surveys in said slate east of the meridian, with the exception of those 
projected from the second meridian, and the surveys on the -west to the 
Illinois River. This meridian coincides with 89° 10' 30" of longitude west 
from Greenwich. 

The fourth principal meridian begins in the middle of the channel of 
the mouth of the Illinois River, in latitude 38° 58' 12" north and longitude 
90" 29' 56" west from Greenwich, and governs the surveys in Illinois wwt 
oE the Illinois River and west of the third principal meridian lying north of 



It also extends due north through Wisconsin and north-eastern 
Minnesota, governing all the surveys in the former and those in the latter 
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state lying east of the Mississippi, and the third guide meridian (west of 
the fifth principal meridian) north of the river. 

The fifth principal meridian starts from the mouth of the Arkansas 
River, and with a common base-line running due west from the mouth of 
the Saint Francis River, in Arkansas, governs the surveys in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota west of the Mississippi, and the third guide 
meridian north of the river, and in North and South Dakota east of the 
Missouri River. This meridian is approximately coincident with 91° longi- 
tude west from Greenwich. 

The sixth principal meridian coincides with longitude 97° 22'' west from 
Greenwich, and, with the principal base-line intersecting it on the 40th 
degree of north latitude, extends north to the intersection of the Missouri 
River and south to the 37th degree of north latitude, controlling the sur- 
veys in Kansas, Nebraska, most of North and South Dakota lying west of 
the Missouri River, Wyoming and Colorado, excepting the valley of the 
Rio Grande, in south-western Colorado, where the surveys are projected 
Irom the New Mexico Meridian. 

The Michigan meridian, in longitude 84° 19'' 09^'' west from Greenwich, 
with a base-line on a parallel seven miles north of Detroit, governing the 
surveys in Michigan. 

The Tallahassee meridian, in longitude 84° 18' west from Greenwich, 
runs due north and south from the point of intersection with the base-line 
at Tallahassee, and governs the surveys in Florida. 

The Saint Stephens meridian, longitude ^^° oz'' west from Greenwich, 
starts from Mobile, passes through Samt Stephen's, intersects the base-lme 
on the 31st degree of north latitude, and controls the surveys of the south- 
ern district in Alabama and of the Pearl River district lying east of the 
river and south of township 10 north in the state of Mississippi. 

The Huntsville meridian, longitude 86^ 31' west from Greenwich, ex- 
tends from the northern boundary of Alabama as a base, passes through 
the town of Huntsville, and governs the surveys of the northern district in 
Alabama. 

The Choctaw meridian, longitude 89** 10' 30" west from Greenwich, 
passes two miles west of the town of Jackson, in Mississippi, starting from 
the base-line twenty-nine miles south of Jackson, and terminating on the 
south boundary of the Chickasaw cession, controlling the surveys east and 
west of the meridian and north of the base. 

The Washinzton meridian, longitude 91** 05' west of Greenwich, seven 
miles east of the town of Washington, in Mississippi, with the base-line 
corresponding with the 31st degree of north latitute, governs the surveys 
in the south-western angle of the state. 

The Saint Helena meridian, 91® 05' west from Greenwich, extends from 
the 31st degree of north latitude, as a base, due south, and passing one 
mile east of Baton Rouge, controls the surveys in the GreenslK)rough and 
the south-eastern districts of Louisiana, both lying east of the Mississippi. 

The Louisiana meridian^ 92° 20^ west from Greenwich, intersects the 
31st degree north latitude at a distance of forty-eight miles west of the 
eastern Dank of the Mississippi River, and, with the base-line coincident 
with the said parallel of north latitude, governs the surveys in Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi. 

The New Mexico meridian, longitude 106° 52' 09" west from Greenwich, 
intersects the principal base-line on the Rio Grande about ten miles 
below the mouth of the Puerco river, on the parallel of 34** 19' north lati- 
tude, and governs the surveys in New Mexico, and the valley of the Rio 
Grande, in Colorado. 

liYi^ Great Salt Lake meridian, \oTi%\\\x^<t 1 11® 53^47" west from Green- 
wich, intersects the base-line at the corner of Temple Block, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, .on the parallel of 40^*46' 04" north latitude, and governs the 
surveys in Utah. 

The Boise meridian, longitude 116** 20' west from Greenwich, intersects 
the principal base between the Snake and Boise rivers, in latitude 43^ 26' 
north. The initial monument, at the intersection of the base and meridian, 
is nineteen miles distant from Boise city, on a course of south 29^ 30' west. 
This meridian governs the surveys in Idaho. 

The Mount Diablo meridian, California, coincides with longitude 121® 
54' west from Greenwich, intersects the base-line on the summit of the 
mountain from which it takes its name, in latitude 37** 53' north, and gov- 
erns the surveys of all central and north-eastern California and the entire 
state of Nevada. 

The San Bernardino meridian, California, longitude 116** 56' west from 
Greenwich, intersects the base-line at Mount San Bernardino, latitude 34^ 
06' north, and governs the surveys in southern California lying east of the 
meridian and that part of the surveys situated west of it which are south of 
the eighth standard parallel south of the Mount Diablo base-line. 

The Humboldt meridian, longitude 124° ri' west from Greenwich, inter- 
sects the principal base-line on the summit of Mount Pierce, in latitude 40® 
25' 30" north, and controls the surveys in the north-western corner of Cali- 
fornia lying west of the coast range of mountains and north of township 5 
south of the Humboldt base. 

The Willamette meridian is coincident with longitude 122** 44' west from 
Greenwich, its intersection with the base-line is on the parallel of 45° 30' 
north latitude, and it controls the public surveys in Oregon and Washington. 



The Montana meridian extends north and south from the initial mooii- 
ment established on the summit of a limestone hill, eight hundred feet high, 
longitude 1 1 1^ 40' 54'' west from Greenwich. The tese-line runs east and 
west from the monument on the parallel of 45^ 46' 27'' north latitude. The 
surveys for Montana are governed by this meridian. 

The Gila and Salt River meridian intersects the base-line on the south 
Side of Gila River, opposite the mouth of Salt River, in longitude Ii2<' 15' 
46" west from Greenwich, and latitude 32® 22' 57'- north, and governs the 
public surveys in Arizona. 

'1 he Indian meridian intersects the base-line at Fort Arbuckle, Indian 
territory, in longitude 97** 15' 56'' west from Greenwich, latitude 34® 31' 
north, and governs the surveys in that territory. 

The IVind River meridian governs the subdivisional surveys within the 
Shoshone Indian Reservation, in Wyoming. 

The Uinta special base and meridian govern the surveys of the Uinta 
Indian Reservation, in Utah. 

The Navajoe special base and meridian control the surveys of the Nava- 
joe Indian Reservation, in New Mexico and Arizona. 

The Black Hills meridian is coincident with the west boundary of South 
Dakota, on the 27** of longitude west from Washington, and intersects the 
base-line in the parallel of 44° north latitude; it governs the surveys in 
the south-western corner of South Dakota. 

The Grand River meridian and base-line govern the subdivisional sur- 
veys for allotment to the Ute Indians, in Western Colorado. 

The Cimarron meridian, coincident with the eastern boundary of New 
Mexico, or 103° meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, intersects the 
base-line on the parallel 36° 30' north latitude (the north boundary of Texas), 
and governs the surveys in the narrow strip of Oklahoma lying between 
Kansas and Colorado on the north, Texas on the south, and New Mexico 
on the west. 

V. Convergence of Meridians. 

In consequence of the convergence of meridians, townships 
accurately surveyed are not perfect squares, but are longer 
upon the southern than upon the northern boundary. 

If the township corners upon a base-line are exactly six miles apart, the 
townships surveyed northward grow less and less as the distance from 
the base-line increases, and those surveyed southward grow larger. Hence 
the necessity of standard parallels, or correctton-linet, to prevent the errors 
from becommg so great as to destroy the value of the system. 

Upon these correction-lines the township corners are carefully placed at 
distances of six miles apart. 

The convergence of meridians is greater in the 
higher latitudes ; but at latitude 42^ it is about half a 
rod to a mile. Supposing the surveys to be per- 
fectly accurate, and the correction-lines to be twenty- 
four miles apart, the convergence of the meridians _ 
will then be about twelve rods, and there will be a 
double set of township corners, as illustrated in the \ 
following diagram, in which the convergence of 9 
the meridians is greatly exaggerated to make it evi- w." 
dent to the eye. ' 

Explanation. — In consequence of the convergence 
of meridians, a line run due north from a strikes the 
correction-line at b instead of at a\ Double township 
corners are consequently established at b and a\ and 
so on, their distance apart increasing with their dis- 
tance from the principal meridian. 

Lands are legally advertised in the following way : — 

"The south-east quarter of the south-east (quarter of the north-west 
quarter of section thirty-five in township twenty-nme north, of range seven 
east of the fourth principal meridian, containing ten acres more or less." 

The above is often abbreviated thus : — 

" The S. E. X of the S. E. X o^ the N. W. X Sect. 35, T. 29 N., R. 7 
E. of the 4th p. m." 

Supposing the annexed drawing to represent 
the Section 35 described, the star (*) shows the 
position of the lot advertised. 

The proper description is found by consulting 
the records of the land-offices, or the deed by 
which the title was originally conveyed by the '^' 
government. 

These records are presumed to be correct, and 
the only appeal from them is to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and ultimately to the President of 
the United States. 
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BudMD River — The Higblandi. 



is^, and deaoendB In a seriw of broad temoes, rnrming east and west, to 
tke plains bordeiing Lake Ontario. The plateau ends with an br^nlar 
but wellnififlned escarpment on Ita northern &oe. 

What important river valley extends more than half vay across the 
«aetem end (d the state t What other river valley anites with this on 
tbe weatl 

In that part of the state drained by the Snsqnehanna, 
extending from Steuben county to Orange county, is a 
lowland region which embraces many fertile valleys and 
rich farming lands, with flourishing cities and towns. 

The Mohawk valley is 100 
miles long, bnt nowhere very 
wide. In connection with 
the Hudson valley it affoid.s 
the lowest passage, south of 
Lake Champlain, througli 
the Appalachian highlaiul 
from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Great Lakes. Tito 
Hudson valley is also quitr 
narrow, but its suppil > 
sceneiy, agiicultm-al wealt 
manifold industries, and his- 
torical associations, all com- 
bine to make it one of 
the most famous val- 
leys in the world. 

The surface of Long 
Island is mostly level, 
or slightly rolling, but 
is broken in the north 
by low morainic hilla 
On the north shore are 
fineharboi'8,while sum- 
mer residences occupy 
the bluffs. Along sandy 
beaches of the south- 
ern shore are numer- 
ous summer resorts, of 
which the most noted 
is CJoney Island. At 
the entrance to the 

Narrows, between Long and Staten islands, stands Fort 
Hamilton, Fort Lafayette, on the Narrows, was a famous 
military prison during the civil war. 

Staten Island, in New York Bay, is about 14 miles long, 
and has an area of nearly 60 square miles. It comprises 
the borough of Richmond (a part of New York city). What 
waters separate it from New Jersey t The smface, espe- 
cially iu the northern part, is hilly. Forts Wadsworth and 
Tompkins occupy an eminence commanding the Narrows, 
opposite forts Hiimilton and Lafayette. 

Manhattan Island, at the head of New York Bay, is 134 
miles long, and about 2i miles in extreme width. At its 
southera extremity the surface is low, but towards the 
iiortli it rises in rocky ridges culminating in "Washington 
Heights, 238 feet above sea level. Its area of about 22 
square miles is occupied by the borough of Manhattan, 
the oldest and most populous part of New York city. 



Of ttw iMdgfaborinfl* irmull i rf i m ^ ff ^ Hart, Bandalls, Warda, miij Slatik- 
wqIIb, in the Eaat Biver, belong to the tntf , and on them are aome of Hi 
benevolent, reformatory, and penal institutions. QoYemors, EDia, and 
Bedloe (or Liberty) islands, in New York Bay, are the property <d die 
Unit«d States govemmeot. The islands of the Atlantio regiiHi oontain 
almoat half the population of the state. 

Drainage. Name the two longest rivers whoify witiiin the state. 
What parts of the state do tliey drain t Into what do their waters 
finally flow I What other important rivers which take their rwe in 
New York are parts of the Atlantic system T What part of the state 
is drained by rivers of the St. Lawrence system T What river is a part 
of the Missisfflppi system t la what state does tlus 
river rise t Describe its course in New York. 



From Now York Bay the Hudson River 
is navigable for large steamers to Troy, 
150 miles. Its total length is about 300 
miles, but above its junction with the 




Scene at Coney Island. 



Mohawk it is qiiitu ^uiall. The 
famous beauty of its sceneiy eul- 
miiiates in the grandeur of the 
nighlaud gorge and the stateli- 
iiess of the Paliwades. It is one 
of the great commercial water 
ways of the world. Below Al- 
bany its width varies from 300 to 700 yards and more, 
while ite fall in the last hundred miles of its course is not 
more than 5 feet. Each winter great harveste of ice are 
gathered into the ice houses on ite banks. 

What is the chief tributary of the Hudson t In wluit conn^ does 
it rise t At what city does it empty into the Hudson f The total length 
of this river is about 175 miles ; but it is obstmoted by taUs and shallows,' 
and is not navigable. 

What river fonns part of the boundary between New Yori and Penn- 
sylvania! What river derives a part of its waters from OtseKO and 
Bchuylor lakest At what point does it linally pass into Pennsylvania t 
What tributary does it receive from the west just below this point t 
What part of the state is drained by the rivers last roentionedt 

What part of the state b drained by (he Allegheny f What lake 
has outlet through one of its tributaries I What river connects lakes 
Erie and Ontario 1 In what direction does it flowt Where is the sourae 
of the Genesee River, and into what does it flow I What other important 
rivers flow into the same body of water t 

Beginning at the western boundary of Chautauqua oonoty, tnee th« 
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wafanhed of flu Bb Lawrcooe sys- 
tem. About how much of the state 
ia dnuned by streams belonging to 
this system t 

Waterfalls. The numer- 
OTIS waterfalls of New York 
are striking features of its 
natural beauty. They aLso 
furnish great motive power. 
A number of them are mdoly 
noted, and those of Niagara 
are the most celebrated in 
the world. 

The drainage of the flreat 
Lakes west of Ontaiio, flow- 
ing down the Niagara River 
over a rocky bed, at length 
descends 40 feet in half a mile. 
At the rapids thus caused the 
nver becomes a broad and 
turbulent flood. Divided by 
(3oat Island, it plunges in two mighty falls to 
the abyss below. On the east side is the 
American Fall, 167 feet, and on the west the 
Canadian or Horseshoe Fall, 1&8 feet, in per- 
pendicular height Electric power generated 
by means of the falls is distributed to vari- 
ous points. 

There are several remarkable waterfalls in the Qi 
Itiver, the head waters of which are 2500 ft-tt above st^ 
leveL Trenton Falls, near Utica, are in West Cana.li 
C3reok. In Watkiiis Glen, at the head of Seneca Laki> 
are several cascades. Taughannoek Falls, near ibe wes 
shore of Caynpra Lake, and at its head Ithaca Falls; 
Kaaterskill Falls, in the Catakill Moontains; Glens Falls, 
in the upper Hudson ; Cohoes Falls, in the Mohawk — these and others, 
also noteworthy, add to the picturesque beauty of tlie state. 

Lakes. What three border lakes belong to the 8L Lawrence syatemt 
Which of &ese is of the greatest importance, commercially, to New 
Yorkt WhyT Which has the most extensive coast Ime within the state t 

As the international boundary between the United States 
and Canada passes along the middle of lakes Erie and 
Ontario, portions of them lie within this state. They are 
navigable for large vessels, and hence are of great com- 
mercial importance. The boundary between New York 
and Vermont follows the middle of the deepest channel of 
Lake Champlaiu. This lake is remarkable for its beauty 
and its historic interest. 

More than 350 miles of the shores of the lakes above mentioned are 
in New York. In the Adirondack region are the picturesque Saranac 
and Placid lakes, and Lake George, s favorite resort, noted tor its fine 
scenerj-. All have outlets into Lake Champlain. What lakes lie in the 
plateau region south of Lake Ontario t From their shapes and rela- 
tive positiouB, these takes are sometimes called the Finger Lakes. What 
important rivers form outlets for theee lakes! 

The Finger Lakes are among the most beautiful in the 
state. They are striking features of a coantiy rich in 
scenery and soil, and excelling in industry and thrift. On 




their waters hundreds of vesseb sail; immeasur- 
able water power is furnished by their inlets 
and outlets, fidling from level to level ; the land- 
scapes tliey adorn are types of beauty found 
nowhere else ia our country. 

Chautauqua Lake, in Chautauqua county, 
about 1300 feet above sea level, is 8 miles south 
of Lake Eiie. On its shores the Chautauqua 
Assembly holds its annual meetings. 

Climate and Soil. The position of New 
gi'eat extent and variety of its 
surface, involves an unusual 
range of climate. It is coldest 
in the Adirondack region, 
Trhere the winters are lonfi; 
and severe, and the summers 
cooL In the lower Hudson 
and Long Island regions the 
climate is milder and more 
equable, being moderated by 
the ocean. It is also modified 
near the lakes. 

The mean temperatnre of the atate 
approximates in n-inter 28° ; in sum- 
mer, 69°; for the year, 4&°. On the 
whole, the <£mate is temperate and 
healthfoL 

The mean annual rainfall ia about 
40 inches. It is well distributed 
through the year, and throoghoat the 
state. Severe droughts are rare. 

The soil is generally fertile, 
Watkina Glen. though varying in diffei-ent 

localities. The Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys and the lowlands which border the shores 
of Lake Ontario are especially productive. The Long 
Island soil is mainly of good quality, and is ctiltivBted 
with profit. The highland regions are well adapted for 
grazing, and by skillfnl cultivation are often made to 
yield good crops. 

Forests. Many parts of the state are still covered with 
forests. Not only in the Adirondack region, but in some 
of the southern counties there are heavy growths of pine, 
spruce, hemlock, and other evergreens. Hickories, oaks, 
chestnuts, maples, basswoods, and elms abound, and are 
widely distributed. 

The state forest lands, mostiy in the Adiroadaoks, are i^oteated by 
laws intended to secure the natural and regular flow of streams, to pre- 
serve the attractiveness of forest regions as smnmor resort^ and to foster 
lumberiug and other industries whioh depend on the oontinnal supply of 
timber. 

Animals. Most of the large wild animals, once so nu- 
merous, have disappeared. Black bears, panthers, and wild- 
cats are still sometimes found in the mountains. Under 
the protection of game laws, deer m the Adirondacks have 
increased. In some of the forests small game of many 
kinds is abundant. 
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Salt Woiks at Syracuse. 

RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture. Except iu the upper mountain districts 
and the forest lands of the uorth, no parts of the state are 
unfit for cultivation. More than half its area is improved 
laud, much of which is naturally fertile. 

About 400,000 people, or one fifth of the working population, are 
engaged in agriculture. In the value of Hve-Btock and dairy products, the 
state ranks high, Hzcellent pasture in tlie highland country supports 
many cattle and sheep. The wool chp ia large. Great quantities of cheese 
are made in the factories of the Mohawk valley. Delaware county is 
noted for its butter. In the valley of the Mohawk, hops and broom 
com are valuable crops. Cereals — com, oats, wheat, rye, and barley 
-aregrownindifferent sections, but especially on the rich terraces and 
lowlands of the west. Grapes and other fruits are ooltivated in the cen- 
tral and weBtem lake j-egions, in the Hudson valley, and on Long Island. 
Other important products are hay, tobacco, buckwheat, potatoes, beans, 
and maple sugar. No other state excels New York in the number of its 
nurseries. Seed farms, the cultivation of small fruits and garden vege- 
tables, and tlie supply of milk tor cities give employment to many persons. 

Mining, Quarrying, etc. Kich deposits of iron ore have 
been found in different parts of the state. Those in the 



Lake Champlain districts are the most extenaveu The 
hard Potsdam sandBtone is widely used for paving and 
building. Limestone is abundant in almost every section. 
Gypsum is quarried in some of the central and western 
counties; marble, in Westchester county; flagstone, in many 
of the southern counties. Cement and a variety of building 
stones and clays are found in various places. Petroleum 
wells in Allegany and Cattaraufnis counties yield much oil. 
Natural gas is obtained in several counties. 

Mineral springe are found throughout the state. The salt springs of 
Onondaga, Wyoming, and Genesee counties are among the most valuable 
in the world. In several of the western counties rock salt is mined. 
New York is the greatest salt-producing state in the Union. 

Manufactures. New York is the lemliug state in manu- 
factures. The distribution of water power, and the facili- 
ties for transportation by lake and river, railway aud 
canal, make most favorable conditions for the growth and 
permanence of these industries. 

Among the principal manufactures are clothing, uiaohinery, agricul- 
tural implements, flour and mesl, cotton and woolen goods, tobacco and 
cigars, leather, boots and shoeH, railway care, wagons and carriages, 
liquors, sugar and molasses, iron and steel, silk goods, lumber and wood- 
work, hardware, pottery, bricks, refined petroleum, furniture, and paper. 
An enormous industry is that of printing and publishing. Sbipbolldiug 
is carried on extensively. 

Fisheries. The fisheries of the lakes, rivers, and coast 
afford employment to many men, and are important 
sources of food supply. By means of hatcheries, under 
state care, the streams and lakes are kept stocked. Fishing 
is regulated by law. 

Shad are taken from the Hudson; whiteflsh, from Lake Ontario ; blnc- 
fish, mackerel, oysters, etc., from the bays of Loi^ Island and neighbor- 
ing waters. At the eastern end of Long Island are the headquarters 
of the menhaden fishery. These fish are much used in the manufacture 
of oU and fertilizers. 

In Great South Bay of Long Island are found the favorite oysters 
known as Blue Pointt (so called &om Bhie Point on that bay), and also 
excellent clams. 

Commerce. The commercial supremacy of New York 
is undisputed. It has only one important seaport, but the 
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U&ny Blaree had already been freed in the state when Btarerjr was 
finally aboli^ed here in 1827- 

In the civil war — 1861-65 — New York contributed to the 
cause of the Union millions of money and almost 500,000 
men. 

The population of Now York in 1698 was about 18,000. 
Ill 1800 it was 58!),051, mid in 1880, 5,082,871. By tlie state 
enumeration of 1892 it was G,513,3-13,- Bettause it is the 
first among the states in papulation, wealth, and com- 
merce, New York is called tlii> Eiu]iire State. 



GOVERNMENT. 

The state constitution was adopted in 1777, and revised 
constitutions in 1822, 1846, and 1894. 

The legislature consists of a senate of 50 members, elected 
for two years, aud an assembly of 150 members, elected 
for one year. Tlie leg- 
islature meets anuu- 
ally on the first Wed- 
nesday in January. 

The executive power 
is vested in a govern- 
or, lieutenant-govern- 
or, secretary of state, 
comptroller, treasurer, 
attorney-general, and 
state engineer and sur- 
veyor, all elected by 
the people for two 
years. 

The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction is 
elected by the legislnture for 3 y 
adrioe of the nenate, appoints 
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In 1795 the legislature paused an "sot for the eDOOurBgement of 
schools," which was the first statutory enactment for a public school 

system in the state. 

The office of superintendent of common schools was created by the 
legislature in 1812, and the public school 
system remained under direction of this 
office until 1821, when it was transferred 
to the control of the secretary of state- 
There it remained until ia'>4, when (he 
present department of public instrue- 
tiOQ was created to perform tlie duties 
originally Te.stcd in the state superin- 
tendent of schools. The chief of this 
department is the superintendent ot 
public in Rt ruction. 

There are boards of education in cities 
and in union free school districts. Ci^ 
superintendents ore elected or appointed 
to supervise the schools in cities. Out- 
side of cities, school commissioners are 
cli-eted with power to divide their dis- 
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irs. The governor, by and witli the 
lany adminislrative ofRcers. Among 
e the sui>erintendenta of public works, banks, and state prisons, 
s of agriculture and civil service, and thuse constituting 
the boards of health, oharitiea, and tbc likf. 

The judicial power is vesterl in a court of aj)peals, (t.u- 
sisting of 7 judges, and a supremo court with 76 justices, 
all elected for 14 years. Each county has a judge (Kiuga 
county has two), elected for 6 years. There are also sur- 
rogates, justices of the peace, police magistrates, aud other 
minor judicial officers. 

The 8tat« contains 61 counties, and each county (except 
New York, Kings, Queens, and Richmond) is subdivided 
into towns. The towns contain many villages, of whicli 
about 400 are incoi-porated. Cities are classified by the 
constitution. Those having 250,000 or more inhabitants 
are of the first class; over 50,000 but under 250,000, of 
the second ; all others, of the third. Now York and Buf- 
falo are the only cities of the first class. 

The chief executive of a city is a mayor. In most of the cities the 
mayor and the aldermen constitute the main rupresentative and let-is- 
lativo body, called the common council. The government (it the cily 
of New York differs in some important respects from tliat of any other. 
The cities of the state contain about two tliirds of its population. 

New York has 2 senators and 34 representatives in Congress, and 36 
votes in the electoral college. 
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triots into schmtl districts, each of which elects local officers to transact 
its business. 

In the towns of t)ie state there are over 11,000 school districts^ more 
than 30,000 licensed tea(^hers are employed ; instruction is provided for 
about 1,500,000 cliiltlren. There are more than 600 union free school 
districts, having larger functions than the common school districta. At 
Albany is the State Normal College. State norma] schools are located 
at Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Oenesco, New Paltz, New 
York city (Jamaica), Oueonta, Oswego, Plattsburg, and Potsdam. 

The University of the State of Now York, established in 1784, is 
governed by a board of 23 regents, of whom 19 are elected for life by 
the legislature, while the govfmor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
^^tatc, aud supcriat<.'ndent of public iustruction are ex officio regentJi. 
This board has supervision of all incorporated colleges, universities, 
technical and profe.ssional schools, academies, museums, libraries (otber 
than common school libraries), university extension centers, and various 
other institutions or ngeneies of education, and has power of visitation 
of the high schools and academic departraents of union free schools 
mainiaincti by geiiei-al taxation. 

At West Point is the United States Military Aoa<1emy, founded and 
maintauicd by the Federal government. 
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of Art, and the Moaeam of Natnral Historr, in the borongh of Han- 
hftttan, are free to the pnblio. 

The public parks comprise thousands of acres. Central 
Park, near the center of Manhattan Island, is one of the 
most extensive and beautiful pleasure grounds in the world. 
Prospect Park, in the borough of Brooklyn, has a fine ele- 
vated situation, commanding a wide view of the surround- 
ing region. Other well-known pleasure grounds 
are the Battery, at the soutli end of 
Manhattan Island, and Riverside Park, 
which contains the tomb of General 
Grant. Of the many beautiful ceme- 
teries, the most noted is Greenwood, 
in the borough of Brooklyn. 

New York began its present cor- 
porate existence January 1, 1898, by 
the consolidation of tlie former city 
of New York, the cities of Brooklyn 
and Long Island City, other places on 
Long Island, and the whole of Staten 
Island. 

The l<^slative department of the city gov- 
ernment consists of u municipal assembly, 
vhich is composed of two houses, willed the 
floonciland the board of aldonaeu. ' 

legislative body, called the borou|rh board, which is chai'ged with tli 
regnlatioD of purely local affairs. The ordinanees of tbe municipal 
aseembly are carried into effect by the mayor, -who is elected by the 
people for 4 years. The finances are manaKtd by a comptroller, 
elected for the same term. There are niuoerous ailministrative depart- 
menta, each presided over by an officer appointed by the mayor. 

Buffalo, called the Queen City of the Lakes, is the 
county seat of Erie county. It is situated at the foot of 
Lake Erie, and on Niagara River, and lias a water fi-ont 
of about 7 miles. Its harbor, formed iiaitly by Buffalo 
River, and protected l)y piers and breakwaters, is one of 
the best on the Great Lakes. Tliis and the city's exten- 
sive railroad and canal facilities give it commereial advan- 
tages seldom equaled. Tlie population of Buffalo according 
to the state enumeration of 1892 was 278,796; estimated 
in 1898 at aljout 400,000. 

Boffalo is a frreat live-stock, grain, and lumber market, and has an 
immense eoal buainess. Water power from Nia^ira River and oleelric 
power from the falls are used by large manufactories, of which leading 
prodnots are iron and steel, copper and brass goods, machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, lumber, oil, flour, beer, leather, iinil boots and shoes. 
The city is lighted by electricity from the power of the fulla. 

Bochester, the county seat of Moni-oe county, is on tlie 
Genesee River, seven miles from Lake Ontario. As the 
center of trade for the Genesee valley, and of business in- 
terests of still wider scope, it is an important commercial 
city. The falls of tlio Genesee furnish vast water power. 
Population of the city in 1892, 144,834; in 1898, estimated 
at about 175,000. 




This cit7 is the aeat of the Vnireruty of Rochester, the State Indos- 
bial School, and the Rooheater State Ho^tal for the Insane. 

Albany, the county seat of Albany county, is the capi- 
tal of the state. Its situation on the Hudson, and the rail- 
roads and canals which center here, ^ve it great commer- 
cial advantages. The population in 1892 was 97,120. 

Albany has a large trade in lumber and grain, and manufactures of 
iron products, carriages, boots and shoes, and many 
her articles. Here are located the State Normal 
College, tlio Stiii.' Libiiiry. il,,- Dmlley Observa- 
tory, and thL- (ttjological auU Agricultural Hall. 

Syracuse, the county seat of Onon- 
daga county, is an important railroad 
and canal center. It was long noted 
for its salt works. 

It has many large manufactures, including 
iron and steel, agricultural implements, ma- 
cLinery, shoes, wagons and carriages, bicycles, 
■ioda, and paper. Here is the location of Syra- 
viLse University, and of the Syracuse State In- 




a great railroad center, and the Eric Canal passes through 
the city. The surrounding country is a rich agricultural district, and 
here are the largest fruit and ornamental tree niir^^eries in the United 
States. The manufactures include foundry and riijiyhino sliop producls, 
clothing, flour, beer, tobacco and cigars, shoes, carriages, and furuiture. 
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stitution for Feebk-mindfd Children. Population in 1892, 91,994; 
estimated in 1S98 at more than 135,000. 

Trotj, the county seat of Rensselaer county, is on the 
Hudson, at the head of tide-water and steanilioat naviga^ 
tion, G miles above Albany. It is also at the southern 

terminus of Charaplain Canal. 

It has great commercial facilities by railroad and canal. Among ita 
numerous manufactories are immense iron and steel works, and the city 
is noted for the manufacture of shirts, collars, and cuffs. In 1892 the 
population was &1,986 ; in 1898, estimated at (17,000. Troy is the Beat of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Vtka, tlio county seat of Oneida coimty, has a fine ele- 
vated situation on the Mohawk River. It is an important 
railroad and canal center, is surrounded by one of the 
richest agricultural i*egions of the country, and is a lead- 
ing market for dairj' products. 
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GhverstnUe is in fHUton county. Here are large manufactures of 
gloves and mittens, and of leather. 

Eome, in Oneida county, is on the site of Fort Stanwix. It has 
locomotive and machine works, brass and copper works, iron mills, 
knitting mills, and a variety of other manufactories. The city is imderlain 
by natural gas. 

Ithacay the county seat of Tompkins county, is at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, in a beautiful region with many waterfalls. It has a large coal 
trade, and various manufactures, and is the seat of Cornell University. 

WatervUet, in Albany county, on the Hudson, opposite Troy, has a 
large lumber tmde, many manufactures, and is the location of a United 
States arsenal. 

HamellsvUle^ in Steuben county, is a railroad center, and has many 
active industries. 

MiddUtomHy a railroad center in Orange county, is in a stock-raising 
and dairying district. Its manufactures are varied. Here is located the 
Middletown State Homeopathic Hospital for the insane. 

Ogdensburgj in St. Lawrence county, has lake and Canadian com- 
meroe in lumber, grain, and flour. Boat-building and a number of 
manufactures are carried on. It is the seat of the St. Lawrence State 
Hospital for the insane. 

Dunkirk^ in Chautauqua county, has an excellent harbor on Lake Erie. 
Here are locomotive works and large lumber mills. 

Coming^ in Steuben county, has a large coal and lumber trade, terra 
cotta and bi-ick works, and manufactures of glassware and stoves. 

Niagara Falls, in Niagara county, a railroad center and manufactur- 
ing city, is much resorted to by visitors to the cataract. 

North Tonaxcanda, in Niagara county, has great railroad and canal 
facilities, extensive lumber and iron interests, and a variety of industries 
besides. 

Gtnewjtf in Ontario county, at the north end of Seneca Lake, has large 
nurseries, and a number of manufactures. It is the seat of Hobart Col- 
lege and the State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Hudson, the county seat of Columbia coimty, on the east bank of the 
Hudson, manufactures knit goods, car wheels, machinery, and stoves. 

Glean is in Cattaraugus coimty. It has large oil refineries and tanneries. 

Bensselaery in Bensselaer county, is on the Hudson, opposite Albany. 
Here are railroad shops and manufactories of leather, felt, and shirts. 

LUile Falls, in Herkimer coimty, on the Mohawk, has abundant water 
power and a variety of manufactures. It is a noted cheese market. 

Johnstown is the county seat of Fulton county. Its leading industries 
are the manufacture of gloves and mittens and the dressing of leather. 

Neio Bochelle, in Westchester county, is an attractive residence city, 
and also has various manufacturing industries. 

Below are mentioned the larger villages of the state, 
with some of their leading manufactures, etc. 

AJbiony county seat of Orleans county, in fruit regfion ; stone quarries ; 
manufactures. BaUston Spa, county seat of Saratoga county, mineral 



springs ; paper, leather, axes, and tools. BataviOj county seat of Genesee 
county, agricultural implements and other larg^ manufactures; State 
School for the Blind. Canandaigua, county seat of Ontario county, 
beautiful village in fruitful agricultural region ; lake front -, pleasure 
resort; manufactures. Catskill,* county seat of Greene county, resort 
for visitors to Catskill Mountains. Cortland, county seat of Cortland 
county, wire works; wagons and carriages. Fishkill on the Hudson, 
Dutchess county, fine residences; bricks, machineiy. Fort Edward, 
Washington county, paper and other manufaetures ; Collegiate Institute. 
Fulton, Oswego county, worsted, burnishers, paper, tools, carriages. 

Glens Falls, Warren county, great water power ; paper, lumber, lime, 
shirts; limestone and marble quarries. Haverstraw, Kockland county, 
bricks ; print works. Hempstead, Nassau county, residential villagre ; 
local trade. Herkimer, county seat of Herkimer county, lumber, knit 
goods, paper. Hoosick Fcdls, Rensselaer county, mowers and reapers. 
Hion, Herkimer county, firearms, tjT)ewriters, agricultural implements. 
Lansingburg, Rensselaer county, adjoining Troy, brushes, oil-cloth. 
Lyons, county seat of Wayne county, trade in tobacco, grain, and 
fruit; silver plate; peppermint distilleries. Mdlone, county seat of 
Franklin county, woolen goods and clothing; Northern New York 
Institution for Deaf-mutes. Matteawan, Dutchess county, hats, nibber 
goods, furniture, bricks. 

Mechanicvilie, Saratoga county, paper, hosiery, and other manufac- 
tures. Medina, in Orleans county, sandstone quarries ; fruit and grain 
market; good water power and a variety of manufactures. Newark, 
Wayne county, fruit industry; seat of the State Custodial Asylum for 
Feeble-minded Women. Norwich, county seat of Chenango county, dairy- 
ing; carriages, hammers, silk goods. Oneida, Madison county, in hop 
and dairying region ; coffins, carriages, and wagons. Ofieotita, Otsego 
county, railroad shops; cigars, pianos; a state armory. Owego, comity 
seat of Tioga county, railroad center ; foundries, planing mills. Peeks- 
kUl, Westchester county, river trade ; stoves, bricks, hats. Penn Tan, 
county seat of Yates county, center of a grape district ; various manu- 
factures. Plattshurg, county seat of Clinton coimty, lumber and iron 
trade ; manufactures ; Catholic summer school ; United States military 
post. Port Chester, Westchester county, foundry products, shirts, car- 
riages and wagons ; fine residences. 

Port Jervis, Orange county, on the Delaware, railroad shops, glass 
works, and various factories. Salamanca, Cattaraugus county, railroad 
shops; lumber, leather. Saratoga Springs, Saratoga county, mineral 
waters; summer resort. Seneca Falls, Seneca county, water power; 
hydraulic machinery and engines, steam fire engines, pumps. Sing Sing, 
Westchester county, porous plasters, pills, carriages ; military schools ; 
a state prison. Tonawanda, Erie county, railroad center ; lumber inter- 
ests ; manufactures. Waterloo, one of the county seats of Seneca county, 
woolen and flour mills ; organs and pianos ; nurseries. Waverly, Tioga 
county, in an agricultural and dairying region ; varied manufactures. 
Whitehall, Washington county, lumber and coal trade ; shipyards ; silk 
goods. White Plains, county seat of Westchester count>', various in- 
dustries ; Alexander Institute ; libraries ; scene of a Revolutionary battle. 
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